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The aaihor of a new Germaii grammar, in a oommnnitj 
where so many are already in Mae^ and with so much approyal, 
may well feel called upon to explain and defend his undertaking 
"—especially, when his work is almost entirely wanting in those 
practical exercises, for writing and speaking, which make the 
principal part of the other grammars now most in use. 

That system of instruction in modem languages of which the 
Ollendorff* grammars are popularly regarded as the type, has its 
unquestionable advantages where learning to speak is the main 
object directly aimed at, and where the smallness of the classes, 
and the time spent with the instructori render it possible for 
the latter to give each pupil that amount of personal attention 
and drilling which is needed in order to make the system yield 
its best residts. 

But in our schools and colleges this is for the most part 
impracticable. Their circumstances and methods of instruction 
render translation and construction the means by which the 
most useful knowledge and the best discipline can be gained. 
To the very great minority of those who learn Crerman, ability 
to speak is an object inferior in importance to ability to under- 
stand accurately and readily the language as written or printed : 
and the attainment of the former is properly to be made pos- 
terior to that of the latter. One who has mastered the prin- 
ciples of grammar, and acquired by reading a fair vocabulary 
and a feeling for the right user of it, will leam to speak and to 
write rapidly and well when circumstances require of him that 
ability. 
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Moreover, there is a large and increasing class of students, 
whose philological training has to be won chiefly or altogethei 
in the study of *the modem languages, instead of the classical — 
and who must win it by method^ somewhat akin with those so 
long and so successfully followed in classical study. For the 
class referred to, German offers peculiar advantages, quite supe- 
rior to those presented by any other modem language. In 
words, forms, and constructions, it is enough unlike English to 
call forth and exercise all the pupil's powers of discrimination, 
to sharpen his attention to the niceties of word and phrase, and 
train his philological insight: while, at the same time, the 
fundamental relation of German to the most central and in- 
timate part of English makes the study instinct with practical 
bearings on our own tongue, and equivalent to a histoiical and 
comparative study of English itself: and, both on the esthetic 
and the practical side, there is no other modem literature so 
rich in attraction and so liberal of reward to us as the German. 

It has appeared to me that, in these aspects of the study, hardly 
sufficient assistance was furnished the teacher and learner by 
the grammars hitherto accessible. Three subjects especially 
have called for more careful exposition : the derivation of Ger- 
man words from one another; the construction of sentences; 
and the correspondences between German and English. I have 
also desired to see in some respects a more acceptable arrange- 
ment of the ordinary subject-matter of a grammar— one having 
in view the history of words and forms, although not obtruding 
the details of that history unnecessarily upon pupils unprepared 
for their study. 

At the same time, I have endeavored to make a really com- 
pendious and simple grammar, according to the promise of the 
title-page, a grammar which might answer the needs even of 
young scholars, although containing some things which they 
would not fairly understand and appreciate until later. That I 
shall have satisfied others' ideal of a compendious grammar, by 
including all they may deem essential and omitting the uneasen- 
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PREFACE. ^ V 

tial, I do not Tenture to hope : but only trust that I may have 
come pretty near to meeting the wants of many. 

A careful distinction of the contents of the book by vaiiety 
of type, according to their degree of immediate importance, 
has been attempted throughout. Especially, I have meant to 
put into the largest type (sm. pica) just about so much as the 
scholar ought to learn carefully and thoroughly in his first 
course of grammar-lessons, preparatory to reading. This a class 
should acquire, according to the age and capacity and previous 
training of its members, in from twelve to twenty-five lessons; 
and should thf n at once be put into reading, while the giummar 
is taken up again, and such part of what was before omitted is 
learned as the judgment of the intelligent teacher shall direct. 
It is solely as auxiliary to the first course of lessons that the 
Exercises are intended — ^to fiimish, namely, to the teacher the 
opportunity of drilling his pupils in the practical application 
of the more important rules and principles while they are 
learning them, or gaining practice in parsing, subject by sub- 
ject, instead of leaving the whole work to be taken up at once 
when reading is begun. While believing that they will bo 
found valuable in this way, I would not press their use, but 
would leave it to each one's decision whether to employ or 
neglect them. 

Nothing has been put in the largest type after the subject of 
conjugation is finished, nor anything anywhere in syntax: the 
main principles of construction, and the use of particles, are 
sufficiently alike in English and German to allow the pupil 
to begin reading without having studied them especially in 
German. ^ 

After enough reading to have given some familiarity with 
forms and constructions, I would have the writing of exercises 
begun ; and I feel confident that a better result in reading and 
writing together will be won thus, in a given time, than by any 
other method. I have myself been accustomed to prepare exer* 
rises for my classes, for turning into German, from whatever tex^ 
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€tie class were reading; taking a sentence or paragraph, and 
putting its phrases into a different shape from that presented 
in the text, so that the stndent shall have his main vocabulary 
before him on the page, instead of having to hunt for proper 
expressions in the dictionary, with knowledge insufficient for 
the task. This method I would recommend to others ; but, for 
the aid of those who may desire such aid^ I purpose to prepare 
a series of practical and progressive exercises as a supplement 
to this grammar, and to have it ready by the time that those 
who begin their study of German with the grammar shall be 
ready for its use. 

Some of the subjects treated in the grammar (especially word- 
derivation, and the relation of English and German), need sup- 
port from the lexicon. Considering the general deficiency of 
information on these subjects in the accessible dictionaries, I 
am endeavoring to give the beginner help till he can n^e his 
analyses and comparisons for himself, in the Vocabulary to a 
German Reader, which is published as a companion-book to the 
present one.* From its pages have been drawn a large part of 
the examples given in the Grammar, and I have now and then 
taken the liberty to refer to it (by page andlUne), in illustration 
of some exceptional or anomalous point which was under treat- 
ment. 

Of bourse, I have consulted, and more or less used, a good 
many grammai^s while engaged in the preparation of this one, 
deriving more or less of valuable information or suggestion from 
each and all of them. But I do not feel that I need to make 
special acknowledgments save to one — ^the work of Heyse (in 
its two editions, the Schtd- Grammatik and the Ausfiihrliche* 
Tt^rhuch). To it my obligations have been more constant and 
various than I can well point out in detail : hence this general 
confession of indebtedness. Those familiar with Heyse will 
have no difficulty in tracing its influence in many parts (for 

* The text of the Beader is already published, and it is expected that 
the Notes and Vocabulaiy will be ready by the end of 1869. 
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example, in the classification of verbs of the Old conjugatioui 
which I have taken almost without modification from that 
authority) ; while they will also find that I have nowhere fol- 
lowed it slavishly. 

It has everywhere been my intention so to set forth the tactB 
of the language as to favor the recognition of language as a 
growth, as something which has been gradually converted into 
what it is, from a very difierenfc condition, by those who have 
used it — a recognition which is the first need, if one would 
really understand language, and which roust lead the way to 
those deeper studies into the history of languages and of 
language, constituting so impoi-tant a branch of modem science. 

The study of German is so rapidly increasing in prevalence 
that there is pressing need of raising it to a somewhat higher 
plane. I trust it will be found that this volume contributes its 
part, though a small one, to so desirable an end. 

W. D. W. 
Yalb College, New Haven, Aug. 1869. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

Since the first publication of this work, the series of which 
it forms a part has been extended, as promised, by adding to 
the Reader a Yocabulary and Notes, and to the Grammar a set 
of Exercises for translating from English into Gei-man (both in 
September, 1870). The Grammar is now •.ompleted by a de- 
tailed Index, which, but for untoward circumstances, would 
have formed a part of it when originally issued. I have also 
made such slight alterations in the work itself, here and there, 
4&S seemed most called for, having been either found desirable 
by myself or suggested by others. And I have only further to 
direct attention here to one or two features in the plan of tho 
work, which, although pointed out above, have been by some 
overlooked or misunderstood. 

In the first place, the Exercises scattered through the Gram- 
mar are simply and solely parsii]^ exercises, helps along the 
way through a course that is meant to lead at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to the reading of German authors. If they had 
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been anything else, I should Have expended mudi more labot 
upon them, and submitted them to thorough revision by a 
native German. For their intended purpose, they were as good 
as if every sentence had been an extract from Goethe or Schiller. 
In the second place, the Grammar was never meant to be 
learned in bulk, or studied through in the order in which it is 
written — ^unless perhaps by advanced scholars, who desire to 
systematize knowledge previously gained. With beginners, 
especially, it should be gone over briefly, in the manner in- 
dicated above (p. v.), with inclusion only of the parts in largest 
type, and of the paradigms; and the author's design was to 
produce a work which, being so used, would carry a pupil pre- 
pared for it (such as compose the classes in our high schools 
and collegiate institutions of various kinds) through the essen- 
tials of German grammar, and enable him to begin to read easy 
German intelligently, in a shorter time than was possible by any 
other text-book in use^ putting distinctly before him what he 
ought first and most to know, and, at the same time, in such 
form as would fit well, without alteration, into the more com- 
plete knowledge which he should acquire later. As a fuller 
explanation of this design, I add below a sketch of a course of 
twenty lessons, preparing for reading : — 

1. lesson in pronnnciationj no recitation. 

2. chief rules of pron. (& 7, 65) ; parts of . ^ , . 

3. declension of nouns (68-71) ; first ded., first class (75-9). 

4. Ex. I. ; second class (81>5). 

5. Ex. II. ; third class (87-90), and Ex. HI. 



., UUIl. IIW iCV 

2. chief rules of pron. (6, 7, 55) ; parts of speech (55) ; declensio!! (57-50) ; artides (53). 
- ' ' • - (68-71); fi] ■ ' ' " ■ ' ' ^^ 



4. Ex. I. ; second class (81>5). 

5. Ex. II. ; third dass (87-90), 

6. second declension (91-4) ; Ex. V. 

7. adjective declension (114-22) ; Ex. VI., VTI. (a sentence or two of each). 

8. Ex. VIII. ; adj. as noun and as adverb (129^0) ; Ex. IX. (part). 

9. comparison of adj. (134r-6, 140) ; Ex. X. (part) ; pronouns, personal i>ron. -(150-1). 

10. pronouns (153-5, 157, 159, 163-5, 172-4, 177) ; Ex. XI., XII. (parts of each). 

11. numerals (197, 203) ; Ex. XIII. 

12. conjugation (231) ; simple forma of verb (235) ; Ileben, 0eB«n (236). 
18. auxiliaries (238-9) ; ^afcen, jein, wcrben (239). 

14. Ex. XIV. (part) ; complete conj. of §a6en and fetn (244) ; Ex. XV. 

15. conjugations (245-6) ; New conjugation (247-8) ; Ex. XVI. 

16. Old conjugation (201-2, 268-71, 273). 

17. Ex. XVIII. ; passive voice (274-7). 

18. reflexive and impersonal verbs (283-5, 291-2) ; Ex. XIX. 

19. compound verbs, separable (297-300). 

90. compoimd verbs, inseparable, etc. (302-4^ 308-11) ; Ex. XX. 

This scheme is, of course, intended only as a suggestion, for 
each teacher to modify in accordance with his own judgment and 
the needs and capacities of his class. Some may prefer to ^q 
more slowly over the ground, including the more important 
items of the second size of print ; and, on the other hand, there 
are classes (as I have myself made experience) who can do the 
whole task well in from twelve to fifteen lessons. 

W. D. W. 

Jnjy, 1871. 
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57-8; used as substantives, 160, 5^-8; substitntes for them, 161, 
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man, 186, 67; ^emanb and 92ietnanb, 186, 67; Scbermann, 187, 
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Nmnerais, 18&-S208, 69-78. 

A class by themselves, 196, 69; the cardinal numerals, 197,.69-70t 
inflection of cin, 198, 70-1; gmci, brct, bcibe, 199, 71; inflectiou of 
otber cardinals, 200, 71; use of cardinals, 201, 7l-f«2; their deriva- 
tives, 202, 72; ordinals, formation and use, 203, 72; multiplies- 
tives, 204, 73; variatives,. 206, 73; iteratives, 206, 73; derivatives 
fromordmals: dimidiatives,-fractionals, adverbs, 207,73; conduding 
remark, 208, 73. 
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ALPHABET. 

L The German language is nsually printed in an al- 
phabet having the same origin as our own, and the same 
extent ; but in thtf form of its characters nearly resembling 
what we call " Old English/' or "Black-letter." 

This is one of the derivatiye forms of the old Latin alphabet, a product of the perverse 
ingennifrr of monkish scribes in the Middle Ages. It was in general nse tiiroaghoat Ba* 
Tope at the time of the inventiofi of printing, but was abandoned by one nation after an- 
other for the simpler, neatex; and more legible character which we call " Boman,** and 
which the Germans know as " Latin *^ (lateinisch). For-scientlflo litOTatnie^ the latter is 
in more common nse among the Germans themselves, and many of the best German 
scholars are in favor of the entire relinquishment of the other. 

2. The letters of the ordinary German alphabet, with 
their "Eoman" equivalents, and the names by which the 
Germans call them, are as follows : 



Ottmaa 
tetters. 


Bonun 
•qplVta. 


Gennaa 

tiftwno 


Oennsn 
letten. 


Bomaa 


Germaa 
nanMk 


%a 


a 


M«*) 


5ft, n 


H' 


Sn 


«,a 


b 


ba (Joy) 


0,0 








6,c 


c 


ta& 


%P 


p 


pa 


5D,b 


d 


d& 


Q,q 


q 


lEtl(jroo) 


e,e 


• 


& 


%T 


r 


«r 


&.f 


f 


U 


@, f , » 


8 


Ss 


@,9 


g 


. g* 


S,t 


t 


ta 


^,^ 


Ii 


U 


U,tt 


a 


fl(«>) 


9,i 


i 


8(«) 


SB,») 


y 


fou (/outtd) 


54 


J • 


y6t 


S33,» 


w 


r& 


«,! 


k 


U 


3e,5 


X 


Ix 


8,1 


1 


«1 


%^ 


y 


ipsilon 


a», tn 


m 


Sm 


Sri 


z 


tsSt 
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8. Certain points concerning this alphabet require spe- 
cial notice on the part of the. learner : 

1. Of the two forms of small «, the second, or short 9, is laed 
only at the end of a word ; the other, or long ^, in other sitiiatioDs ; 

thus, la^ ; hut Icfcn, fo. 

If a word ending in 9 is followed by another in composition, it is still 
written with short 9 : thns, toSge^cn (to« and gcl^cn), bcSl^alb (bc« and ^alb). 

2. Some of the letters are modified in form by comblnatioQ 
with one another : thus, i^, ch ; d, ck ; % 8Z ; ^, tz. 

I 8. Some letters resemble one another so much as to be easily 
confounded by the beginner : 

Thus, 95, 6, and fB, v ; g, c, and @, e ; ®, ff, and <S, s ; ^, k^ 
% n, and % r; 3), rf, t), o, and O^ q / also^b, 6, b, c?, and \), h ; 
\, /, and f, s ; t, k, and t, t ; x, r, and %, x. 

4. There is a special written alphabet, as well as a printed, for the Ger 
man. 'The forms of its letters, and specimens of written texts, wiU be given 
at the end of this work. The beginner had better not concern himself with 
it, as he can make practical use <$f it to advantage only when he has already 
gained considerable familiarity with the language. 

When German is written or printed in the " Latin " character, each Ger- 
man letter is represented by its Latin equivalent, with the single exception 
that for the compound g, sz, is usually and preferably substituted 88, 

5. The German uses capital initial letters 

1. As the English, at the beginning of sentences, of lines in 
poetry, and of direct quotations. 

2. For all nouns, common as well as proper, and for words used 
as nouns. 

Words used as nouns are especially adjectives (129) and inflnitives(340). 
As no fixed Une divides their ordinary from their substantive use, there ara 
doubtful cases in each dass, with regard to which usage is conflicting.. 

3. For pronoims of the third -person, when used in address, 
with the value of those of the second person (163). 

That is, especially, @te, with its oblique cases, and its correspandiog 
possessive 31^t ; but not its reflexive, fid^. 

Pronouns of the second person properly take capitals only when intended 
to come under the eye of the person addressed (as in letters, etc.) ; in such 
a case, ftc^ also is'vmtten @td|. 

Respecting the indefinite pronouns Scbcrmann, * every one,* 3cmonb^ 
*any one,* ^fiicttionb, *no one,* etc., and the pronominal adjectives used sub- 
stantively, such as aVit&f * everything,' monc^er, *manyaone,* cintge, *some, 
usage is very various. Some write etn with a capital when it is emphatic^ 
or means ' one.* 
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4. For adjectives derived from names of persons or places, 
usually ; but not for adjectives of nationality, as engttfd^/ * EiiglisV 
franjojlft^, 'French.' 

Adjectives of title, or those used in respectM and complimentary ad« 
dress, also usually take capital initials: thus, @ure l^ontgUci^e ^o^eit, ^your 
royal highness,* ©ie, SBo^Igcborencr $crr, *you, excellent sir.* 



PRONUNCIATION. 

6. The precise mode of production of 'German articulated 
sounds, taken singly or in combination, as well as the general 
tone and style of utterance, can only be acquired through means 
of. oral instruction, and by long practice. The following rules, 
however, will help the learner, with or without a teacher, to ap- 
proximate to the true pronunciation of German words. 

The subject is a comparatively easy one to deal with, because 

1. There are no silent letters, either vowels or con- 
sonants. 

Excepting sometimes ^ (28). 

2. As a rule, the same letter receives the same sound 
under all circumstances. 

Exceptions, b, c, h, Q, \, t)— see those letters, below. 

3. The German, however, like many other languages, 
writes certain simple sounds, vowel or consonant, with di- 
graphs and even trigraphs— i.e., with combinations of twjj 
and of three letters. 

VOWELS. 

7. Each simple vowel sound is either long or short, 
varying in quantity, or time of utterance, without at the 
same time varying, like our English vowels, to any notable 
extent in quality, or nature of sound. 

The distinction of long and short vowels must to a great extent 
be learned by practice ; but the following rules will he found of 
service: 

1. A vowel doubled, or followed by 1^, is long. 

2. A vowel is short before a double consonant, and 
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more osnally before a gronp of two consonants — ^unless 

the latter of the pair or group belongs to an appended 

ending or suffix. 
8. ICf a. — % has always the sound of our open or Italian a, 

in far, father. 
It is long in %ci, ^aax, Sal^n, na^, 9{amett 
It is short in SSaQ, SDlamt, l^atte, ^oaih, fc^arf, l^at, laVb. 

Particularly avoid the flattening of this yowel, or its reduction to a sound 
at all resembling that of our *' short a " in hoi, can. 

9* fS, t. — (S is pronounced nearly as onr e in they^ or our 
'' long a " in fate, only without the distinct Tanishing«ound of ee 
into which our d passes at its close. Short e is nearly our ^* short 
€ " in met, men. 

It is long in $ccr, ntc^r, 9te^. 

It is short in benit, fc^nett, nett, $err, 9BeIt 

In long syllables — and by some authorities also in short ones 
— ^is distinguished a closer and an opener utterance of the t, the 
latter inclining very slightly toward our " short a " (in hat, can). 
The difference is analogous with that between the French i and i. 
Thus, e is said to be close in mel^r, ytt% j[eber (first syllable), and 
open in (the first syllables of) ^Atn, geben, beten. No rules are to 
be given respecting the occurrence of this distinction ; nor is it 
much to be msisted on. 

Unlike the other vowels, e is notably slighted and obscured in 
sound when unaccented. Especially before a consonant, in a 
syllable following the accent, it acquires nearly the tone of our 
" short tt" (in hut), and becomes very inconspicuous. 

Guard against giving to final e the sound of English e ; it should have a 
very open utterance, and in parts of Germany even becomes like our '* short 
u"(mbui,puff). 

lO* 3/ i» — 3 has the sound of our i mpiqtte, machine, or of 
our " long c," or double ee. When short, it is more like our 
** short t " {in pin), yet somewhat less removed than that b from 
our " long e." 

It is long in ibti, il^r, Sgct, btr, SDKne. 

It is short in bittig, bitten, ^intcr, ift Irift. 

3 is never written double^ and it is followed by ^ only in the personaA 
pronouns i^n, i^m, i^, iljrer, xifatn, and the posaessives iljr and i^rtg. To 
indicate its long sound, an e is generally added, making tb6 digraph, or 
oompoand vowel, ie (18). 
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U- Of 0. — D lias always the tone of oar " long o," except 
the distinct vanishing-sound of u (po) with which the latter en da. 
It is long in Wloox, SSol^nc, Ion, ®cbot, SIRobcn 
It is short in fott, ®ott, offcn, WlolU, Jopf. 

Never give to o the quality of our "short o" in Ao^ on, eta; this is no 
proper o-sound, but pretty nearly the Qerman short a, 

12. ttf ]t. — ^U long is our u in rule^ or oo in loot ; u short is 
nearly our u in pull^ or oo in hooky bat less removed from long lu 

It is long in U^r, nun, gut, ru^cn. 
It is short in Srufl, ©tunbc, iJiutt. 
U is never doubled. 

Be especially careful not to give to u, under any circumstances, the pro- 
nunciation of English ti in tmion^ mute, cure; to do so is to put a y before it. 

13. ^, ^. — ^^ is found only in foreign words (except, accord- 
ing to the usage of some, in the digraphs qq, et| : see below, 
19.3), and is ordinarily pronounced as an i would be in the same 
situation. 

Examples : ©tinip, Slf^t, t^rifd^, 2M^cte. 

Some require that in words from the Greek, of more learned and lest 
popular use, it should have the sound of il (17). 

Modified Vowels. 

14. 1. The modified vowels are, historically, products of the 
mixture with a, o, u, of an e or t-sound, or of the phonetic assimila- 
tion of the former to the latter in a succeeding syllable. They 
were written 3lc, Oc, Uc, at, oc, uc, and are still usually so written 
when the vowel modified is a capital ; but when small letters were 
used, the e came to be first written above the other vowel — thus, 
a, 0, u— and then, for convenience, was reduced in common use 
to a couple of dots — as, ft, '6, ii. 

2. They are never doubled; and henoe, a noun oontaining in the singular 
a doable vowel, if requiring modification in the plural, loses one vowel : thus, 
@aal forms @otc, %ai forms 3lcfer. 

15. ICe^ S. — 3le has the sound of an open e — ^that is to say; 
of an c very slightly approaching our " short a ; " it is every* 
where hardly distinguishable from an e in the same situation. 

It is long in ©teger, prfigcn, aicfcr, ^p^^tx, SWftl^tc. 
It u short in ^dnbc, ?lepH l^fittc, ©defer,, fatten. 
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6 PBONUNCIATION. [l6-» 

16. Oe, 0. — Oc is really produced by a combination of that 
position of the tongue in which c {e m they) is uttered, and of 
that position of the lips in which o is uttered ; but it is not easily 
given by a conscious effort so to dispose the organs. It is near- 
ej.t in tone to our u in hurt^ but is notably different from this, 
verging considerably toward the e of they. It is closely akin with 
the French etz-sounds. 

It is long in Ocfcn, mSgcn, \i)'6n, ijbxtn, JOcL 

It is short in fonntc, 5ffncn, J^5ttc, ©potter, JOertcr. 

To form 5, therefore, endeavor to hit an inteime^ate sound between the 
T0wel3 of hurt and hate. 

The German poets frequently make 5 rhyme with the simple t, and in 
parts of Germany the two are hardly distinguished. But their real differ- 
euce, as properly pronounced, is quite marked, and should never be neg- 
lected. 

17. lIC/ it. — Uc is produced by a combination of that posi- 
tion of the tongue in which i (* in pique, pin) is uttered, and of 
that position of the lips in which u {u in rule, pull) is uttered. 
It is the same sound with the French u. To utter it, first round 
the lips to the u-position, and then, without moving them, fix the 
tongue to say i {ee) — or vice versd. 

It is long in Ucbcl, ©rfjUler, niitbc, liiljn, lii^t, ii6cr. 

It is short in ©Ittcf, 9Rilttciv Ucppigfeit, fUBcn, ^iittc, blinn. 

The sounds of 5 and it are, among the Grerman vowels, much the hardest 
to acquire, and cannot be mastered without assiduous practice under a 
teacher. 

Diphthongs and Vowel Digraphs. 

18. For %t, £)t, Uc, see Modified Vowels, above (14-17). 
^t, as already noticed (10), is an t made long by the addi- 
tion of an t, instead of by doubling, or the addition of ^. 

Historically, ie often represents an original combination of separate 
vowels.* 

Examples : bic, ttef, licgcn, 5»'*i<^^«tt, 9ticmcn. 

At the end of a few words (mostly coming from the Latin, and accented 
on the preceding syllable), the e of ie has its own proper sound, and the t is 
pronounced like y before it, or else forms an independent syllable : thus, 
^inten, ©lorte, Samilte, ^ragobie ; also ^nte (plural of ^te, and sometimes 
spelt ^tce). 

19. 1. |Ct« — W, is a combination of letters representing a 
true diphthongal sound, which is composed of the two elementa 
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a (a in far) and t (* in pique). It is pronounced nearly as the 
English aye (meaning * yes') ; or like the "long *" of aisle^ isle, 
but with the first constituent of that sound made very slightly 
opener and more conspicuous, a little dwelt on. It occurs in very 
few words. 

Examples : ^ain, SBatfc, SSRoL 

2. 61. — Si represents the same sound, and is of very much 
more frequent occurrence, being the ordinary German equivalent 
of our " long t." 

Examples : Scin, Seil, gtmcr, fci, gi, ©itcff cit. 

8. 2(t) and c^ were formerly written in certain words instead of at and 
et : they are now gone nearly out of use, only a few authors retaining Ihem. 
Examples : 3Kaij, fcljn, fc^, ^oUgcij. 

20. J(tt« — %\x combines the two sounds a (in /ar) and u (in 
rule), and is pronounced almost pjecisely like the English cm, owy 
in house, dovm, but with the first element, the a-sound, a shade 
more distinct. 

Examples : ^tM^, laufcn, Stugc, ©au, 6raun, 2KauL 

21. 1. @tt« — Su is most nearly like the English oi, oy, in 
hoil, hoy, differing chiefly in having the first element briefer and 
less conspicuous. Theoretically, its final element is the U-sound. 

Examples : l^cutc, ncu, Suter, JJtcunbe, cucr. 
2. %t% au. — ^Steu is the modified diphthong corresponding 
to aU; as d to a. It is pronounced in the same manner as eu^ 
Examples : Slcugtcr, ^dutc, brduncn, SErdumc. 

5i2. llu — ^Ui is found only in l^ui, pfui, and is pronounced 
like ue. 

CONSONANTS. 

23. fd, (• — S3 has the same sound as in English, when fol- 
lowed in the same syllable by a vowel or semivowel (r, I)/ ^^ when 
doubled. 

Examples : SiBcr, ffluBc, l^aBen, oBcr, SIci, 6rcd)cn, SbBc. 

In other situations — ^Le., when final, or followed by a consonant 
in genera] — it loses its sonant character, and is converted into the 
corresponding surd, p. 

Examples : ©tab, ge^abt, tA, \i)v!b, ^abgburg. 
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24. ®^ C— S, in words properly German, is fonnd only in 
the combinations if, d, \ij, for which see below, 43, 44, 48. 

In words borrowed from other languages and not Germanized 
in spelling, it is, as in English, hard before a, o, u, I, n, r, but soft 
before c, t, ^ : in the former case, it is pronounced as !, in the lat- 
ter, as U (German } : 42). 

Examples : Sato, Sarccr, Sonccrt, Siccro^ Staubitt^, JOccan. 

25. ^, b. — 3)/ lite b, has its own proper sonant sound, that 
of English cf, before a vowel, or any consonant that may inter- 
vene between it and a vowel, in the same syllable ; also when 
doubled. 

Examples : !Damm, Vid, SDorf, H, abcl, brci, SDtDaH, SErobbcI. 
At the end of a word, or of a syllable before another conso- 
xuint, it is changed to the corresponding surd, t 
Examples: Srob, ©tabt, tnilb, %htnh, tobtcn. 

26. ^, f, — ^ has always the same sound as in English. 

27. @^ g, — ®f like the other sonant mutes, 6 and b, has its 
proper hard sound (as English g in go^ give, get) when doubled, 
or when followed in the same syllable by a vowel or liquid (t, ti, r). 
It is never softened before e or t — as it also is not in any English 
word of Germanic origin. 

Examples : ®an9, gcgcn, Otcr, qvA, grog, ®Ia3, Onabc, S)oggc. 

In the same situations in which b and b become p and t, g is 
also changed to a surd; it does not, however, assume the value 
of I, but rather that of d^ (43). 

Examples : Jag, gog, ^vlq, Sogt, 5!Kagb, rul^ig, tfiglid^. . 

There is much difference of usage among Germans, and of opinion among 
German orthoepists, as to the pronunciation of g. All, indeed, agree to 
give it the hard sound when initial. But in other situations, some always 
soften it to d^— e. g., in ®cgcn, S^^^^* Others do not allow it anywhere 
the precise d|-8ound, especially not after the hard vowels (a, o, u), but pro- 
nounce it nearly as I, or as something between a g and (, or between a I 
and (i^— and so on. 

28. ^^ ]^, — ^ has the sound of English h when it begins 
a word (or either of the sufiSxes l^eit, l^aft). Elsewhere it is silent^ 
sendng either to lengthen the preceding vowel, or to make a 
biatus between two vowels. 
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^ (37) is prononnced as simple t For d^ and f^, see belov 
(43, 48). 

Examples : l^tn, l^cr, f^at, $of, $ut, l^Sl^er, rul^cn, jftnb^cit, \jah» 
l^oft, a^tt, ffi^rc, c^cr, t^m, O^r, tf^rm, xatijtn, xoti^. 

529. 3^ |, — 3 is always prononnced like our y consonant 
Examples : 3a^r, j[mig, jcbcr, ^ol^ann, bcjal^cn. 

80. ftf {. — ^ bas always the sound of English k. Instead 
of double ! is written d (which, however, if separated in syllabi- 
cation, becomes If). 

Examples : lann, Icnncn, ^leib, ilrcibc, ^ic, ^nabc, ®Io(fc, brufc 
left (but brucfcn). 

3L S^ I ; 9R^ m. — These letters have the same sounds as 
their English correspondents. 

32. 91^ It. — ^ has usually the same sound as English n.. 
Like the latter, it has before I the value of ntjf : thus, ftnten^ 3!)ant 

For the digraph ng, see below (45). 

33. ip^ }f. — ^ is proaounced as in English. For the digraph 
^1^, see belgw (46.2). 

84. JD, q. — D, as in English, is always followed by u, and 
qu is pronounced as kvy but with the pure labial utterance of the* 
v-sound, as explained below (under xo, 39). 

Examples: Qual, quer^ Ouirl, quoK. 

85. 81^ t. — ^91 has a decidedly more distinct and forcible ut- 
terance than in English, being more or less rolled or trilled, and 
BO, of course, formed a little further forward in the mouth than out 
r. In every situation, it must be clearly heard. 

Examples: 9tanb, rcbcn, SRittcr, rot^, runb, l^cr, ^err, 9lrbciter, 
gutter, Dcrmcrlcn, tnamtorncr, cricmbarcr. 

86. @, f^ S.- — @f after a mannet analogous with b; h, and ^, 
has its proper surd or hissing sound only when doubled, final, or 
standing before a consonant ; before a vowel (not before a semi- 
vowel ; nor when preceded by a surd consonant, as t, d^, or a liquid, 
I; trt, n, r) it approaches a sonant or buzzing sound, that of our z^ 
and in the usage of some localities, or of some classes, it is a full 
e ; according, however, to the better supported pronunciation, it 
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is a compromise between 9 sod z^ a kind of <s. Before t and )) 
at the beginning of a word, the weight of aathoritv is in favor of 
its utterance as <A (but less broadly and conspicnonslj than oar 
common sh) ; bat the pronunciation as written has also good 
usage (especially in Northern Germany) in its fistvor. 
Double ^ (fd, fl) is always surd or hLssing ; for ^, see 49. 

Examples : ®Iad, $a{jt, So^^ett, tutffen, Sootfe^ emftg^ alfo, @o^n, 
©rcic, Scfcn, ©efang, flcif, Strang, ®l)ur, frringcn, 

37. %, t. — %, in words properly German, has always the or* 
dinary sound of English U In certain terminations (especially 
tton) of words from the Latin or French, it is pronounced like i9 
(GU^rman j). 

^ is pronounced like simple t ; its 1^ has usually no historical, 
but only a phonetic ground, as sign of the long quantity of tho 
neighboring voweL For ^, see 61. 

Examples : ^at, \^% %(i\A, tragen, t^ut, SSibx% ^ilnt, (Station. 

38. C, It. — ^ is rarely found except at the beginning of a 
word, and there has the sound of English /. In the few cases 
where it occurs in the interior of words, before a vowel, it is pro- 
nounced as our ir ; as also, in words taken from foreign languages 
which give it the latter sound. 

Examples: Sater, \>xA, S3ctfatt, fret>cln, ©HaDe, Sacanj, Sencbig. 

39. SB, to. — 35i, when not preceded by a consonant in the 
same syllable, is commonly and correctly pronounced precisely as 
the English tr, or between the edges of the upper teeth and lower 
lip. Another mode of its utterance, which is also supported by 
good authority, excludes the action of the teeth, and produces 
the sound between the edges of the lips alone. As thus made, 
it is still distinctly a v (not a w), though one of a different quali- 
ty from our V : the difference, however, is not conspicuous to an 
unpractised ear. All authorities agree in requiring this purely 
labial pronunciation after a consonant (which consonant is nearly 
always a sibilant, f d^ or j) : and the same belongs, as above noticed 
(34), to the u of the combmation qtu 

Examples: SSeQe, SBal^n, ^Vi% tuoQen, f^toer, jtoet, ZXQvAf 
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40. 3E, f . — Ji is found in only an exceedingly small number 
of words originally German. It has the sound of English x (A»), 
whether as initial or elsewhere. 

Eiamples : Sljrt, $cj:c, Xt^, Jimop^on, Icnicn, I^Iogral)^ic. 

41. ^, ^. — ^ in Oerman is a vowel only (13), 

^' 8f h — 3 ^* always pronounced as te, except in the com 
bination § (see below, 49) : its two constituents should be 
sharply and distinctly uttered. Instead of double g, is written i^ 
(61). 

Examples : ^inn, SoU, ju, icrjic^cn, gagcn, l^cijen, ^rinj, $>oIj, 
Cicrj, ^laft, gtocu 

Consonantal Digraphs and Trigraphs. 

43. 1. fS^, ^. — {Sij, in all situations, is a rough breathing, 
an hj rasped out with conspicuous force through as nearly as pos- 
sible the same position of the organs in which the preceding 
vowel was uttered. According, then, as the vowel is one pro- 
duced in the throat — ^namely, a, 0, u — or one which comes forth 
between the flat of the tongue and the palate — ^namely, t, x, t), ^, 
fi, 11 — or as it is a diphthong whose final constituent is of each 
class respectively — ^namely, au on the one hand ; ax, ci, fiu, cu on 
the other — it has a different pronimciation, guttural or palatal. 
The guttural d^ (after a, o, n, au) is the throat-cleariug or hawking 
sound ; the palatal approaches our sh, but is notably different from 
it, being formed further back upon the roof of the mouth, and 
lacking the full sibilant quality (before a vowel, nearly as English 
Ay). (S\) after a consonant has the softer or palatal sound. 

As above noticed (27), g not followed by a vowel etc. has the 
sound which ij would have in the same situation. 

Examples — guttural 6) : SSad^, bod^, 93ud^, oud^, iKad^cr, Sld^tunfl, 
Jotter, STag, jog, 3ug ; 

palatal d^ : ^tij, xtiji, xij, niij% [x{S)tx, Sttd^er, 
fi^tcn,.5ad^cr, ibi)tx, xtxi), ma^, fcuc^t, bftudjtc/ burdq, !Do% matt=» 
6)tx, aajcg, ri^tig, SWagbc, bcugtc, ?lcuglcln, 3^c^9- 

The fault particularly to be avoided in practising the c^-sound is the do- 
sure of the organs, forming a mute ooosonant, a kind of k or g. If such a 
mispronunciation is once acquired, it cannot be unlearned without great 
trouble. Much better utter a mere breathing, an A^ at first, depending upon 
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fUrtber practice to enable one by degrees to roughen it to the deeired point 
of distinctness. 

2. Qij before 9, when the 9 belongs to the theme of the word^ 
and not to an added suffix or inflectional ending, loses its peculiai 
sound, and is uttered as I (Le., ij^ as ^). 
, Examples : SBad^g, Dij\t, ^nij^, SSild^fe. 

8. ®]^ in foreign words is usually pronounced as in the lan- 
guages from which the words are taken — in Greek words, as ^; 
in French, as ah. As initial, before i or t, it is palatal. 

44. ^t, tf. — Sff as already explained (30), is the written 
equivalent of a double L 

45. 91%, U%. — 31q is the guttural nasal, the equivalent of 
English ng, standing related to f and g as n to t and b, and m to 
p and b. Its g is not separately uttered, as g, before either a 
vowel or a consonant : thus, JJlngcr like singer, not like finger ; 
l^mtgrig like Jiangrope, not like hungry, 

. Examples: jung, fuigcn, ®ang, (Sangc, Ifingcr, brtngttd^. 
' 46. 1. jpf, ||f. — ^f is often etymologically the equivalent 
of our ^ (^funb, pound, ^^oijl, pale), but is uttered as a combina- 
tion of p and f. 

2. ^1^^ ^^. — ^i) is found only in words of foreign origin, 
and has the sound of f^ as in English. 

Examples : ^feffcr, ^fcrb, to^jf, rnp^n, ^^afc, "^^o^pf^ox, ®x(ji\^^t 

47. Cin, f|tt. — ^This combination has been already explained 
(34, 39). 

48. @j§, ^Hf.—^ij is the equivalent of our sh. 
Examples: <Bi)xf{, fc^Sn, fcf^cu, ?lfd^c, gifd§, ©d^nur, (Bijroan, 

©d^Iog, ©d^mcrj, f^rcibcn, Knbtfd^. 

49. @g, g. — ®g is pronounced as a double § (ff, 36), the j 
losing its distinctive character in the combination. Double ff is 
not written at the end of a word, nor before a consonant (t), nor 
after a long vowel or diphthong, ^ being in such situations sub- 
stituted for it 

Examples: ia% lagt (from laffcn), <Bi)o% (but <B6)'6f\t), gcnicgcn, 
©traug and ©trftugc, ^ag, ^^liij, M^tt (but mfcn). 

As was remarked above (4), when German is written or printed in 
the Boman character, % should be represented by «s. 
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50. Z^, i^. — Xff, as noticed above (37)« ia equivalent to t 
simply. 

5L Jj, ^. — Xl is the written equivalent of a double j, and 
is pronounced in the same manner as a single j. 
Examples: ^afe, ^la<jc, jlftcn, 3Rilfec, jcfet, pWftlid^. 

General Supplementary Rules, 

52. 1. Other combinations of letters than those treated of 
above, whether of vowels or of consonants, are pronounced as the 
single letters of which they are made up. 

2. Doubled consonants, however, are not pronounced double, 

but in the same manner as single ones. 

Donble consonants, in general, have no etymological ground, but are an 
orthographical device for indicating the short quantity of the preceding 
voweL 

63. But doubled consonants, or double vowels, or any of the foregoing 
combinations of vowels or consonants, if produced by the coming together 
of the final and initial letters of the parts making up a word — either by 
composition or by the addition of prefixes or of suffixes of derivation be- 
ginniog with a consonant — are pronounced as in those parts taken separ- 
ately. Thus, 

Beerbet (bc^erbet) not m Seerc ; aeirrt (se4rrt) not as <9<tet ; 

bcuTtf^eUt (ftesutt^eitt) " SBeute ; ijanfebrutf ($ttnb*brutf) " (Sbba ; 



e; 



S)2ittag (a)2tt«taa) " gRitte ; lecflfling (neasaing) ** (Saai 

abbllb (ab^bilfc) »♦ Gbbe; ouflSttt {auHallt) " W , 

»lellei(^t (eielsUli^t) *♦ SBeOe ; benno* (b<nsni4) ** S^trmt : 

»emi|l (msretft) »* fperten ; baefelbe (ba«sfelbe) »» b«R«n ; 

iDa^fam (wac^fam) ♦* UHt^fen ; nhgor (unsgat) " Ungat ; 

$dnd(!^n ($dud::t^en) " bafc^en ; i(>anfiind {S^ovA^tgiVii) ** au^et ; 

ibart («b«art) *' Sbenb ; i^anbcifen (^anb^afen) " {anbelit. 

64. 1. Respecting the pronunciation of foreign words occurring in 
Qerman texts, no spedal rules can or need be given. The degree of their 
conformity with the rules of utterance of the language to whidi tiiey prop- 
erly belong on the one hand, or of the German on the other, depends upon 
the less or greater completeness of their adoption into German. 

2. In pronouncing the classical languages, Latin and Greek, the Germans 
follow, in general, the rules of utterance of their own letters, both vowels 
and couAonants. But, in reading Latin, g is always hard, and v has the 
8<fund of English v (German tu), not of German )) (English/). 

ACCENT. 

65. The accentuation of German words is so generally 
accordant in its prinriples with that of English words, that 
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it occasions little difficulty, even to the beginner, and can 
be left to he learned by practice, without detailed exposi- 
tion and illustration. The following are its leading rules : 

1. The accent ordinarily rests, in words nncompoanded, on the 
radical or chiefly significant syllable — never on terminations of de- 
clension or conjugation, almost never on suffixes of derivation, 
and never on the inseparable prefixes of verbs (302), either in the 
forms of conjugation or in derivative words. 

Exceptions aro: the suffix ei (408) ; the t or ie of verbs ending in ^b» 
infinitiye in tren or teren (404) ; and a few wholly anomaloos words, as 
lebcn'big <from le'bcn, Ic'bcnb). 

2. In compound words, except compound particles, the accent 
rests, as in English, upon the first member. The separable pre- 
fixes of verbs are treated as forming compounds, and receive the 
accent, in the verbal forms and in most verbal derivatives. 

Exceptions are: many compounds with all, as allmfic^'tig, 'ahnighty/ 
allein', 'albne,' aUererfi', 'first of aU;' oompouud words of directioQ, like 
&fihoft', * south-east ; ' and a number of others, as Sa^r^un'bert, * centuiy/ 
leibei'grn, * vassal,' miSloin'men, ' welcome.' 

8. Compound particles usnally accent the final member : thus, 
ba^iit', * thither,' obglcid^', 'although,' jufoCgc, 'according to,' gut)or', 
* previously.' 

Exceptions are : many adverbs which are properly cases of compound 
nouns or adjectives; and some others : compare 426. 

4. The n^ative prefix un has the accent commonly, hut not 
always (compare 416.4*). 

6. Words from foreign languages regularlj retain the accent belonging 
to them In those languages— yet with not a few, and irregular, exceptions. 
As the greater part of them are French, or Latin with the unaccented syl- 
lables at the end dropped ofl; thej more usuaUy accent the final sjllablo. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

56. The parts of speech are the same in German as in 
English. 

They are classified according to the fact and the mode of their 
grammatical, variation, or inflection. 

1. Nouns, adjeotives, and pronouns are declined. 

Among these are here included abtioles, vmoRAJS, and pabtioiplbi^ 
which are sometimes reckoned as separate parts of speech. 
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2. Verbs are conjugated. 

3. Adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions are nnin- 
flected. 

4. Interjections are a class by themselves, not entering 
as members into the construction of the sentence. 



DECLENSION. 

57. Declension is the variation of nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns for number, Qase, and gender. 

i58. There are two numbers, singular and pluraJy^ of 
hich the value and use are in general the same as in 
English. 

For special rules concerning the use of the numbers in Grerman, see 211. 
\ 59. There are four cases in German, as in the oldest 
Known form of English (Anglo-Saxon). 

1. The nominative^ answering to the English nomina- 
tive. 

The nominative case belongs to the subject of a sentence, to a 
word in apposition with it, or a predicate noun qualifying it ; it 
is also used in address (as the Latin vocative). See 212-14, 

2. The genitive^ answering nearly to the English posses- 
sive, or objective with of. 

It is therefore most often dependent upon a noun, but is also 
used as the object of certain adjectives, verbs, and prepositions ; 
and it stands not infrequently without a governing word, in an 
adverbial sense. See 216-20. 

3. The dative^ corresponding to the Latin and Greek 

dative, or to the English objective with to ox for. 

The dative stands as indirect object of many verbs, transitive or 
intransitive, and also follows certain adjectives, and prepositions. 
Sometimes it sustains an '^ ablative " relation, such as we express 
by/rom. See 221-6. 

4. The accicsativey nearly the same with our objective. 
This is especially the case of the direct object of a transitive 
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verb ; certain prepositions are followed by it ; it is used to express 
measure (including duration of time and extent of space), also the 
time when anything is or is done ; and it occasionally stands ab- 
solutely, as if governed by having understood. See 226-30. 

A noun in apposition with a noun standing in any of these rela- 
tions is put in the same case with it 

60. There are three gendees, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. 

Each noun is of one or the other of these genders, yet not 
wholly according to the natural sex of the object indicated by it. 
The names of most objects having conspicuous sex are, indeed, 
masculine or feminine, according as those objects are male or 
female ; but there are not infrequent exceptions ; and the names 
of objects destitute of sex have a grammatical gender, as mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter, according to rules of which the original 
ground is in ffreat part impossible to discover, and which do not 
admit of succmct statement. 

This sysfcem of artificial or grammatical gender was an original characteristic of all the 
languages with which the German is related ; it belonged equally to the English in the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and was only lost in connection with the simplification of English 
grammar by the loss of the distinctivo endings of words. See the author's "Language 
and the Study of Language,^' p. 77. 

61. In the main, therefore, the gender of German 
words must be learned outright, by experience ; but the 
following practical rules will be found of value : 

1. Exceptions to the natural gender of creatures having sex, 

a. All diminutives .formed by the suffixes d^en and letn (410) 
are neuter : thus,- 't(x^ SDtabd^en, ' the girl,' ba^ JJrSuIcin, * the young 
lady.' 

b. Besides the special names which designate the male and 
female of ceitain species, there is a neuter name for the young, or 
for the species, or for both : thus, bet Sbcr, * the boar,' bic ®au, 
*the sow,' bag ^tiM, *the pig,[ ba« ©d^mcin, *the hog.' Other 
species are called by the masculine or feminine name properly be- 
longing to one sex only : thus, ber ^afc, * the hare,' bte 9?ad^tigatt, 
* the nightingale.' 

c. Of anomalous exceptions, only ba3 SBciB, 'woman,' required 
special notice. 

2. Attribution of gender to classes of inanimate objects. 

a, Names of the seasons, months, and days of the week, of the 
points of compass, and of stones, are mascuHne : thus, bet SBtntet/ 
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* winter,' bcr 5Kai, * May,' bcv iKontag, ' Monday,' bcr 9?ocb, * north, 
bcrilicfct, 'flint.' 

b. Most names of rivers, and of plants, frnits, and flowers (nsn« 
ally ending in c), are feminine: thus, bic jDonau, *the Danube,' 
bic gid^tc, ' the pine,' bic ^flattmc, * the plum,' bie 9Jri!c, ' the pmk.' 

c. Most names of countries and places, of metals, the names of 
,J the letters, and other parts of speech used as nouns, are neater : 
^ thus: h(x9 3talicn, 'Italy,' ba« Serlm, 'Berlin,' ba9 Eifcn, 'iron,' 

bag 3E, ' the letter «,' ba« Oa unb 5Rcm, ' the y(w and wo.' 

3. Gender as determined by derivation or termination (for fhrthef 
1^ details, see 408-11). 

a. Masculine are the greater number of derivatives formed from 
; roots without suflSx, by change of vowel; also (though with 

numerous exceptions) of words in el, en, and er ; and all deriva- 
tives formed by ing and ling. 

Thus, ber ©V^ud^, *the speech/ ber 9?agcl, *the nail,' bcr SRegen, *the 
rain,' ber ^^gcr, 'the finger,' bcr 2)cdcl, 'the cover,' bcr ©ol^tcr, 'the gim- 
lei,' bcr gtnbUng, *the foundling.' 

b. Feminine are most derivatives in e and t, and all those formed 
; by the secondary suflSxes ct, l^eit, Icit, fd^oft, ung, and in (or inn). 

Thus, bic @pra(^c, 'speech,' bic iWad^t, 'might,' bic @(^mctc^clci, * lot- 
tery,' bic SBci«^cit, * wisdom,' bic (Sitcttcit, 'vanity,' bic ??rcunbfd^aft, 'friend- 
ship,' bie Orbnung, 'order,' bic greunbin, 'the female friend.' 

c. Neuter are all diminutives formed with i)tn and letn (as al- 
ready noticed), most nouns formed by the suffixes fel, fa(, nig, and 
t^inn, most collectives and abstracts formed by the prefix ge, and 
all infinitives used as nouns. 

Thus, bod Wl&nndftn, 'the mannikin,' bad ^nSbtcin, 'the little hoy,' haS 
mt\)\tU 'the riddle,' ba« ©d^icffal, 'fate,' ba« ©Icid^nig, 'the likeness,' ba« 
^5ntgt^um, 'the kingdom,' ba« ©cficber, 'plumage,' ba« ©cfprdd^, 'talk,' 
bod Steven, 'the act of standing.' 

4. Gender of compound nouns. 

Componnd nouns regularly and usually take the gender of their 
final member. 

BxceptioDS are bic Untftort, 'answer' (bad SBort, 'word'), ber Slbfd^eiL 

• abhorrence' (bic ©(^cu, 'fear[), several compounds of bcr SWutl^, 'spirit; 
as, bic ©rogmutl^, 'magnanimily,' ®anftnmt§, ' gentleness,' and 2)emnt^, 
'humility,' etc., some names of places, and a few others (421). 

5. Gender of nouns of foreign origin. 

Excepting a few words — which, having become thoroughly 
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Gennanized, have had their origiDal gender altered by assimilation 
to analogous German words, or otherwise anomalously — ^nouna 
from' other languages are masculine, feminine, or neuter, as in. the 
tongues whence tliey come: thus, bcr SEttcI, *the title' (Lat. 
titulus, m.), bic ^ronc, 'the crown' (Lat corona, f.), ha9 ^I^SnO:* 
men, * the phenomenon ' (Gr. phainomenon, n.) : but bcr S5rj)cr, 
'the body' (Lat, corpus, n.), hd^ ijcnflcr, 'the window' (Lat 
fenestra^ f.), bic Shimmer, * the number ' (Lat n^umeruB, m.). 

6. Some nouns are used, commonly or occasionally, as of more 
than one gender : thus, ber or. bag ST^cil, ' the part ; ' bad or bet 
6^or, ' the chorus.' 

A considerable number of nouns are of more than one gender, 
dependent on differences of meaning — either nouns of iaentical 
derivation, as ber ©unb, ' the covenant,' and \i(i^ 93mib, ' the bun- 
dle,' bcr ®cc, ' the lake,' and bic ©cc, ' the sea ; ' or nouns of diverse 
origin; whose identity of form is accidental only, as bcr S^^or, ' the 
fool,' and bad STl^or, ' the gate.' 

For the details of this variation, as well as of the cases and ezceptionn 
under the foregoing rules, the pupil may be referred to his dictionary. 

62. Adjectives and most pronouns are inflected in the 
singular in all the three genders, in order to agree in gender 
with the nouns which they qualify or to which they relate.^ 
No such word makes a distinction of gender in the plural. 



ARTICLES. 

68. For the sake of convenience, the declension of the definite 

and indefinite articles is first given. 

The definite article is the same with the demonstrative pronoun, in its 
adjective use (164) ; the indefinite is the same with the numeral etn, *OQe 
(198). Our own articles are of like origia. 

Definite Article. 







Singular, 






maaa 


fcm. 


neat. 


Nom. 


bcr 


bie 


ha8 


Gen. 


bed 


bet 


bee 


Dat 


bcm 


ber 


bem 


Ace 


ben 


bie 


ba» 



m.t n. 




bic 


'the' 


bcr 


'of the* 


ben 


'tothe* 


bie 


•the' 
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Indkmnitb Aetiolb. 








Singtdar. 






N. 


cm 


cine 


fin 


'a» 


G. 


cmc« 


cincr 


cinc« 


*of a' 


D. 


cincin 


cincr 


cincm 


'toa' 


A. 


cincn 


cine 


cin 


'a' 



64. 1. The theme (base, stem) of the definite article is b 
only ; of the indefinite, cin : the re3t is declensional ending. 

2. Notice that the declension of cin difi^rs from that of ber in 
that the former has^ no ending in the nom. masculine and the 
nom. and ace neater. 

65. The ace. neuter ba^^ and the dat. masc. and neuter bent are 
very frequently appended to prepositions in the form of simple 9 
and m, being written as one word with the preposition ; and, in 
such contracted forms, a preposition ending in n (an^ in, t)on) 
loses its n before nt. The dat. feminine ber is in like manner cut 
down to r, but only after gii, forming jur. 

The commonest cases of this contraction and combination are am, im, 
t)om, ifltm, beim (for an bent, in bent, ton bent, gu bent, bet bem), and an^ 
ouf«. m9, f Art, t)or« (for an ba«, eta ). Much less frequent are ouf m, toorra, 
burd^9, and, with dissyllabic prepositions, ilber9, iiberm, and the like. 

Barely, the aca masculine bCn is similarly treated, forming ilbent, l^in^ 
tern, and so on. 

Some writers mark the oraissiou of part of the article in these contracted 
forms by an apostrophe : thus, auf^, ubefm, l^inter'n, etc. 

Very rarely, the same contraction is made after other words than pre- 
positions (e. g., B. '73.30 ; 149.24). 

Use of the Articles, 

66. In general, the articles are used in German nearly 
as in English. But there are also not a few diflferences, 
the more important of which are stated below. 

1. The definite article regularly stands in German before a noun 
used in its most comprehensive or universal sense, as indicating 
the whole substance, class, or kind of which it is the appellation : 
as, bag ®oIb ifl geI6, 'gold is yellow;' bic Stottec ber ^flanjen 
ftnb griin, ' leaves of plants are green.' 

2. By a like usage, it stands before abstract nouns, when taken 
without limitation : as, b ag 2tbtn ifl furj, b ie ^unfl ifi lang, * life ia 
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short, art is long ; ' b er ®(au(e tna^t fefi^, ' faith makes happy ; 
xn9 Serberben (ocfen^ 'to entice to destniction.' 

3. It is often nsed where we use a possessive pronominal ad- 
jective (161), when the connection sufficiently points out the 
possessor, or when the btter is indicated hy a noun or pronoun 
m the dative^ dependent on the verb of the sentence : as, ber Sa-* 
ter f^ilttelte ben Sopl ' the father shook hit head ; ' ba ergreift'd 
i^m bie @eele, 'then it takes hold upon Aw souL' 

4. It is prefixed to words of certain classes which in EngUsh 
are used without it ; as, 

a. To the names of seasons, months, and days of the week : as« 
im SBintcr, *in winter;' in bcm (or im) SKai, *in May;' am ^xtu 
tag, * on Friday.' 

b. To names of streets and mountains, and to feminine names 
of countries: as, auf ber t^riebrid^^fha^e, *in Frederick Street;' 
b cr Scful), * Vesuvius ; ' in b c r ©d^wcij, * in Switzerland.' 

c. Often to proper names, especially when preceded by adjec> 
tives or titles : as, b e m tranten @eorg, ' to sick G«orge ; ' b a 9 fc^dne 
Sertin, ' beautiful Berlin ; '—or, when the name of an author is 
used for his works : as, i^ lefe ben (Sd^tOer, ' I am reading SchU' 
ler ; '—or, in a familiar or contemptuous way ; as, ruf e ben do^amt, 
' call John ; '-M>r, to indicate more pliunlv the case of the noun : 
as, ber ©(fatten ber SKaria, • Maria's shadow ; ' ben SrgtDOl^n bed 
i[nbronthtd, Hhe jealousy of Andronicus' (compare 104). 

5. There are numerous phrases, in German as in English, in 
which the article is omitted, although caUed for by general ana- 
logies. These often correspond in the two languages: as, gu 
93ctte, * to bed,' bei Xx\ij, * at table,' an!er toerfen, * to cast anchor ; ' 
— ^in other cases, the Grerman retains the article which is omitted 
in English : as, in bie ©d^ule, *to school,' im ^immet unb auf bet 
Erbe, * in heaven and on earth,' am abcnb, * at evening ; '—or, less 
often, the article, retained in English, is omijbted in the German : 
as, tor aiugctt, * before the eyes,' gen Often, * toward the East' 

6. The article is usually omitted in technical phraseology before 
words referring to persons or things as already mentioned or to 
be mentioned, as befagt, gebad^t, genannt, * the aforesaid,' folgenb^ 
*the following,' erfler and letter, * former' and 'latter,' etc.; also 
before certain nouns, as 3n^aber, * holder,' Uebetbringet, * bearer, 
etc. 

7. In place of our indefinite article with a distributive sense, 
the German employs the definite article: as,'fo bid baS $funb, 
*80 much o pound;' be« SlbeubS, 'of an evening;' brcimat bie 
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SSo^e, ^ three times a week.* Also, in certain cases, the definite 
article in combination with a preposition stands where the inde- 
finite would be expected: as, ©taat ma ©taat folltc gur ^roDinj 
totihtn, * state after state was to be turned into a province.' 

8. The indefinite article is omitted before a predicate noun with 
fctn and tocrbcn, and before a noun in apposition after ote, * as : ' 
thus, cr tear ^aufmann, toill abet jcfet ©.olbat tocrbcii/ * he was a 
merchant, but now wants to become a soldier ; ' td§ lann ed ate 
SDtann nic^t bulben^ ' I cannot^ as a man, endure it' 

The above are only the leading points that require notice In comparing 
the German and English use of the articles. The German allows, especially 
in poetry, considerable irregularity and freedom in their employment, and 
they are not rarely found introduced — ^and, much more often, omitted— 
where general analogies would favor a contrary treatment. 

67. In regard to their position — ^the definite article pre- 
cedes all other qualifying words (except all, * all') ; and the inde- 
finite suffers only fo or fold^, * such,' xotXi), * what,' and xoa^ filr, 
* what sort of,' before it : thus, b i c bcibcn ^nabcn, * both the boys ; • 
ber bo))^)cltc ^rciS, * double the price ; ' fotd^ ctn SKann (or cin jot 
d^cr SKann), * such a man;' xodi) ctn ^elb ! * what a hero ' : but cine 
l^albc ©tunbc, * half an hour,' cin fo armcr 2Kann, * so poor a man, 
eittc ifxni {d§5ttc Slu^ftd^t, * quite a fine view.' 
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68. In order to decline a German noun, we need to 
know how it forms its genitive singular and its nominative 
plural ; ai^d upon these two cases depends the classification 
of German declensions. 

/ ' 69. 1. The great majority of masculine nouns, and all 
neuters, form their genitive singular by adding S or cd to 
the nominative. These constitute the first declension ; 
which is then divided into classes according to the mode 
of formation of the nominative plural. 
}a. The first class takes no additional ending for the 
plural, but sometimes modifies the vowel of 'the theme: 
thus, Spaitn, * spade,' ^patzn, * spades ; ' but SSatcr, ^ father,' 
JBatcr,* fathers.' 
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■) : ■ 

-" / 6. The second dasshMs the ending t, sometimes also 

; modifying the vowel: thus, QaifX, 'year/ ^^al^rc, 'years;' 
j gu6, 'foot,' gu^e,' feet.' 

, c. The third class adds the ending cr, and always modi- 
fies the vowel: thus, 3)?ann, 'man,' SKanncr, 'men;' ®rab, 
M 6 grave,' ©rciber, ' graves.' 

By modification of the vowel is meant the substitution of the modified 
vowels &, 0, u (14), and fiu (21.2), for the simpler a, o, u, and an, in themes 
containing the latter. The change of Towel in English man and men^ foot and 
feetj mouse and mice, and their like, is originally the same process. See the 
author's " Language and the Study of Limguage," p. ^8. 

2, Some feminines form their plural after the first and 
^ I second of these methods, and are therefore reckoned as be- 
longing to the first and second classes of the first declen- 
sion, although they do not now take ^ in the genitive 
singular. 

The (jerman genitive ending of the first declension is historically identi- 
cal with the 8 which forms our English possessives. 

70. The rest of the masculine nouns add n or en to the 
theme to form the genitive singular, and take the same 
ending also in the nominative plural. Most feminines 
form tlieir plural in the same way, and are therefore classi- 
fied with them, making up the second decjlension. 

The feminines are classified by the form of their plurals only, because 
as is pointed out below, all feminine nouns are now Invariable in the 
singular. 

71. The two cases above mentioned being known, the 
' rest of the declension is found by the following general 

rules : 

1. Singular, a. Feminines are invariable in the singular. 

For exceptions, see below, 95. 

h. In the masculines and neuters of the first declension, 
the accusative singular is like the nominative. Nouna 
' which add only ^ in the genitive have the dative also like 
the nominative ; those which add c^ in the genitive regu- 
larly take e in the dative, but may also omit it — ^it being 
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proper to form the dative of any noun of the first declen- 
sion like the nominative. 

J c. Masculines of the second declension have all their 

i oblique cases like the genitive. 

2. Plural, a. The nominative, genitive, and accusative 

/ are always alike in the plural. 

h. The dative plural ends invariably in tt : it Is formed 
by adding n to the nominative plural, provided that case 
end in any other letter than tt (namely, in c, I, or r, the only 
other finals that occur there) ; if it end in n, all the cases 
of the plural are alike. 

72. The following general rules, applying to all declension^ 
that of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns — are worthy of notice : 

1. The ace. singular of the fern, and neuter is like the nommative. 

2. The dat plural (except of personal pronouns) ends in n. 

73. It will be seen, on comparing the declension of nouns with 
that of the definite article (63), that the former is less full, dm- 
tingaishing fewer cases by appropriate terminations. Besides 
their plural ending — which, moreover, is wanting in a considerable 
class of words — nouns have distinct forms only for the genitive 
singular and the dative plural, with traces of a dative singular— 
and even these in by no means all words. 

What are here called the first and second declensions are often styled (after Orfanm's 
example) the strong and toeak declensiona A historically suitable designation woold be 
**vowel-declenBion" and ^^n-dedension," since the first mode of declension properly be- 
longs to themes originally ending in a vowel (thongh the ploxal-ending et comes from 
themes in S) ; the second, to those ending in n : other consonant-endings wiUi tikvir pecoli- 
arities of dedemdon have disappeared. The whole Ghsnnan declensional syrtem haa un- 
dergone fXLCh extensive oormption, mutilation, and transfer, that the old historical classi- 
fications are pretty thoroughly efEaoed, and to attempt to restore them, or make any account 
of them, would only confuse the learner. 

FiBST Deolensiok OF NoUNS. 

74. As already explained, the first declension contains 
all the neuter nouns in the language, all masculines which 
form their genitive singular by adding ^ or e^ to the nomi- 
native, and such feminincs as form their nominative plural 
either without an added ending, or else by appending c to 
the theme. 
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FiBST Glass. 
I 75. The characteristic of the first class is that it adds 
: n6 ending to form the plural : its nominatives are alike in 

both numbers — except that in a few words the vowel of 

the singular is modified for the plural. 

! 76. To this class belong 

1. Masculine and neuter nouns having the endings cl, 
cr, en (including infinitives used as nouns, 340), and one 
or two in cm ; 

2. A few neuter nouns having the prefix ge and ending 
in c ; also one masculine in c (^dfc, * cheese ') ; 

3. All neuter diminutives formed with the suflixes 6)m 
and lein ; 

4. Two feminines ending in er (STOuttcr, * mother,' and 
2:o(^tcr, * daughter '). 

No nouns of this class are monosyllabic (except the infinitives tl^un and 
fctn). The endings cl, cr do not include id, ccl, icr, ttx, but imply the 
Simple Vowel e as that of the termination. 

77. Nouns of the first class add only ^ (not tS) to form 

the genitive singular, and never take c in the dative. 

Their only variation for case, therefore, is by the assumption of d in the 
gen. sing, (of masc. and neut nouns), and of it in the dat plural 

78. About twenty masculines {Wf^d, * apple,' ©ruber, 
* brother,' ©artcn, 'garden,' SSatcr, 'father,' aSogel, 'bird,' 
etc.), one neuter (ffloftcr, 'convent'), and both feminines, 
modify in the plural the vowel of the principal syllable. 

79. Examples : — 

I. With vowel unchanged in the plural : 

(Bpattn, ' spade,' m. ©ebirge, ' mountain range,* n. M\t, ' cheese,' m. 
Singvlar, 

N. bet ®))aten bad ©ebirge ber Aftfe 

G. bc« ®^)atcn« bed ©ebirgcd bed ftafed 

D. bem S^jateti bem ©ebirge bem ^dfe 

A. ben @))Qten bad ©ebtrge ben ^ftfe 
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CLASS. 26 


Plural 




N. bic®^)atett . btcOcbtrge 


btc jf dfe 


G. ber ©<)atctt bcr ©ebirgc 


bcr «dfc 


D. bctt©<)atcn bcnOebirgcti 


bctt ^dfctt 


A. btc ®<)atctt bic (Scbirgc 


bic m\t 


II. With vowel modified in the plural : 




.©ruber, * brother,' m. ^toflcr, * convenV n. 


abutter, * mother/ C 


N. bcr Srubcr ba« fitoflcr 




bic SKuttcr 


G. bc^SSrubcrS bc« fitoperS 


bcr ajhittcr 


D. bcm Srubcr bcm ^Jloflcr 


bcr aWuttcr 


A, bcttSrubcr ba« Eloper 


bic aSuttcr 


Plural 


' 


K btcSrilbcr bic «ttflcr 


bie 5D?tttttr 


G. bcrSBriibcr bcr^ttflcr 


ber SiKiltter 


D. bcttSrttbcm bcniitepcrtt 


bra SIMttem 


A. bicSriibcr bic filoflcr 


bie iWtttter 



1^/ 



80. 1. A few nouns are of this class in the singular and of 
the second declension in the plur&fi ; a few others have lost an 
original ending n or en in the nom. (or nom. and ace.) singular, 
being otherwise regular. For all these, see Irregular I)eclension 
(97). 

2. Among the infinitives used as nouns, and belonging to this 
class, are a few of irregular ending : namely, t^un, * to do,' and 
f cin, * to be,* with their compounds, some of which are in common 
use as nouns — e. g., ®afcitt, * existence,' SBol^lfcin, * welfare '— ; and 
others which end in ctn and cm ; thus, SBanbctti; * walking,' 2Ban^ 
bcm, * wandering.' 

EXSBCISE I. 

Nouns of the first declension^ first class, 

9br the words and forma in this and the following exercises, see the 
•^HoBsary to the Exercises, at the end of the Grammar. 

1. !Dcr SBrubcr metnc^ SSatcrS tfl ntcin OnlcL 2. gr l^at ©firtcn 
auf bcm ©ebirgc. 3. 9tt ben ©clrtcn ftnb Slcpfct auf ben Sdumd^cn. 

4. 34 9^*^ ^^^ ©Aillcr 'tiCi% aWcffcr unb bcm Scl^rcr ben $)ammcr. 

5. ®c3 SWilKcr^ ^afc ftnb auf ben XcBcrn in mcincm ^wmtx, 6 
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SBo flub btc g^^Sutctn, bic S^od^tcr mcincr SKuttcr? 7. ®tc flcl^ce 
t)or im ©ptcgcttt, ober fd^auert aug ben gcnflcm. 8. S)ic 2lbter 
finb 335.qcl, uub ^abcrt gttjci JJliigct unb cincn ©rfjnabeL 

Second Class. 
The characteristic of the second class is that it 
Tonus the plurial by adding c to the singular ; at the same 
time, the vowel of the principal syllable is usually modi- 
fied in the plural : but to this there are many exceptions. 
82. To this class belong 

1. The greater number of masculine noims ; 

2. Many neuters ; 

3. About thirty-five monosyllabic feminines (with their 
compounds, and including the compounds of Iiuift^ not in 
use as an independent word), with the feminines formed by 
the suffixes ni^ (about a dozen in number) and [al (two or 
three). 

rj y 83. Masculines and neuters form their genitive singular 
$/by adding either ^ or c^ ; the dative is like the nominative, 
or adds e. 

The ending c3 is more usually taken by monosyllables, 5 by 
polysyllables ; bat most words may assume either, according to 
the choice of the writer or speaker, depending partly on euphony, 
and partly on the style he is employing — c3 belonging to a more 
; serious or elaborate style, and 3 being more colloquial Excepted 
- are words which end in a sibilant, and which therefore require an 
interposed e to make the genitive ending perceptible to the car. 
Thus, Xagc3 is more usual than Sag«, fionigS than ^5uigc5, while 
©d^mcttcrungc^ would hardly be tolerated; but always glogc^^ 

The use or omission of e in the dative is nearly parallel with 
the use of z% or % in the genitive ; but it may be left off frem 
every noun without exception. 

84. Of -the masculines, the great majority take the' 
modified vowel in the plural, there being only about fifty 
exceptions (including some very common words, as %^% 
* day,' arm, * arm,' ^uub, < dog,' ®(i)u^, * shoe,' 3oHf *inch ') ; 
of the neuters, only two, ^to^/ * raft,' and S^or, ' choir,' re- 
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quire the modifieatioii, and two others, Sdoot, ^ boat,' and 
Wol^r, * reed,' may take it or not ; of the feminines, all ex 
cept those ending in ni^ and fal modify the vowel. 



•^ 85. ExampleB:- 


- 




L With vowel modified in the plural : 




@ol^n, *8oii,'m. 


gCo6,*raft,»n. 
Singular. 


<>attb,*hand,»C ^ 


N. ber ©o^tt 


badgtog 


bte $anb 


O. bed @o^ned 


bed f^oged 


ber $anb 


D. bcm ©ol^c 


bent f^ge 


ber^anb 


A. ben ©ol^tt 


bad t^og 

Plural 


bie $anb 


N. bie @5^ne 


bte f^Uge 


bte ^Snbe 


G. ber @6^ne 


ber JJtfi^e 


ber ^ftnbe 


D. beu ©6^nen 


ben ?Jt5gctt 


ben ^anben 


A. bie <S8^tte 


bie gtoge 


bie ©anbe 


II. With vowel unchanged in the plural : 




SKonat, 'month,' m. 


3aI)r,*yeap/iL 
Singfdar, 


(Srf^antig, 'saving,' f. 


N. ber SWonat 


}>ad 3a^r 


bie (grfjjamtg 


G. bed aWouatd 


bed 3a^red 


ber grifpamig 


D. bcm STOonat 


bent da^re 


ber grfpomig 


A. ben SJRonat 


bad 3a§r 
P/ttrcrf. 


bie (Srf^)ami§ 


N. bte SJRonate 


bie 3a§re 


bie SrfpamijTe 


G. ber SKonate 


ber Oa^re 


ber (Srf^)amtffe 


D. ben SKonatcn 


ben 3o^rett 


ben Crfpamiffen 


A. bie SJRonate 


bte Qa^re 


bie (grfpamifife 


86. Most nouns < 


j{ foreign origin belong 
their declension, as wefl 


to this class. For 


some irregularities in 


as in that of other 


members of the class, 


see below, 97 etc 





EzsacisB n, 

Nqutm of the first decleniion^ second class. 

f\. 3n einent Oa^re ftnb jtodtf SKonate, unb in efatcnt SWonate fhib 
bretgig laje. 2. SKein ®o^n ^at pei %xm, unb an jebeni Slmte 



i 
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erne $anb. 3. (Sr l^at @(^tt^e an ben S^tn, mtb auf bent Aopfe 
einen $nt 4. 3)ie ©tft^Ie unb SSdnfc Pe^cn urn bie lifd^e. 6. 
SReine f^nnbe nta(^ S^ge toon S&nmen, mtb fd^iden fte nttt auf 
bent f^uffe. 6. S)ie ©tSrd^e finben gfrdfci^e in ben Sftd^en Dor ben 
2^orcn ber ©tabt. i 

Thibd 0LA8& 

87. The characteristic of this class is the assumption 
0? the ending er to form the nominative plural, along with 
modification of the vowel of the theme. 

88. The class is composed chiefly of neuter nouns, with 
a few masculines, but no feminines. 

Besides the nounB formed by the snffix tl^nm fwhich are, with 
two or three exceptions, neuter, and which modify the vowel of 
the snfBbE, not that of the radical syllable), there are not far from 
fifty neuters, and about a dozen masculines, belonging to the 
class ; also, three or four words of foreign origin. 

Among the neuters of. most frequent oocarrenoe are 9tlb, ^XaitSQudl, 
gelb, @rab, C>au8, Stxnt>, StUih, Std^t, Jteb, Xljal, ©oil, ©cib, SSort, ®c|td|t. 

The masculines are @eifl, @ott, Seib, Wlann, Ort, fftanh, Salb, Surm, 
l^ormunb, i^dfetoid^t, and sometimes S)onu 

' 89. Respecting the form of the genitive singular end- 
ing, whether « or c^, and respecting the dative, whether 
like the nominative or adding t, the same rules apply as in 
the second class (83). 

f) 90. Examples: — 

'^ ©au«, ffictb, Srrt^um, Sl^ann, 

' house, ' n. ' woman,* n. ' error/ m. ' man,* m. 

SinguXar. 
N. bad $and 2Bet6 ber drrt^unt . 9J{ann 

G. bed ^aufed SBeibed bed 3rrt^umd SWonned 

D. bent $aufe SBeibe bem Srrt^um SKanne 

A. bad ^aud SSetb ben drrt^nm - SRann 

PlwuL 

N. bie ©fittfer SBeiber bte Orrt^flmer SKanner 

G. ber ^dufer SBciber ber 3rrt^iimer aWfinnet 

D. ben ^ftufern SBeibem ben Srrt^ftntem aRftnneni 

A. bie ^anfer ffietber bie Srrt^ftwer aWdnner 
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- ^ Exercise III. 

\/l Kouns of the first declension^ third class, 

(L 3)a« crfic SBcib maijtt cin SIcib au« Slattern. 2. Srtngc mit 
cm 93ud^ unb cm Sid^t au^ bem ^aufc. 3. 3n bc». 93ild|cm bcv Rim 
bcr fmb tide 95ilbcr unb Dtctc S356rtcr. 4. !5)cr Scib bcS aSanncS gcl)t 
in ha^ ®xdb, fein ®cifl gc^t ju ®ott. 5. ®a« SJotf fmgt gicbcc im 
$aufc; im ^t% im 33JaIb, unb in ben ijl^alcm. 

^ • Second Declension of Nouns. 

9L To the second declension belong only mascnline 
,nd feminine nouns. They form all the cases of the plural 
by adding n or en to the theme, and masculines take the 
same ending in the oblique cases of the singular. 

' 92. 1. Nearly all the feminine nouns in the language 
are of this declension : namelj^i^ ^ 

a. All feminines of more than one syllable, whether primitive 
words, as ©cite, ' side,' ^ugcl, * ball,' iJcbcr, * feather ; ' or primary 
derivatives, as ®abc, * gift,' ©prad^e, * speech ; ' words fonned with 
prefixes, as ©cfa^r, * danger,' or with suffixes, as S^ugenb, * virtue,' 
SBal^r^cit, * truth,' fJiiilHU; * princess,' gabung/ * loading.' 

Exceptions: those having the sufi^es nig or fat (see 82.3). 

h. About thirty monosyllables, as 2lrt, * manner,' g^rau, * woman,' 
^flid^t, • duty,' Z^ai, Meed,' SBelt, * world,' 3cit, *time.' 

e. All feminines derived from other languages, as 3Rinutc, 
* minute,' SDlcIobie, 'melody,' Station, 'nation,' UnitJcrfitiit, 'uni- 
versity.' 

fl 2. Masculines of the second declension are 

a. 'Words of more than one syllable in e Jas Sote, * messenger,' 
®attc, ' spouse,' ^nabe, * boy ' — ^including ttfose that have the pre- 
fix gc, as ©cfal^rtc, * companion,' ©cfcffc, * fellow,' and some nouns 
of nationality, as ^Prcugc, 'Prussian,' fjramofc, 'Frenchman;' 
also a few in er and ax, as $ater, ' Bavarian,' ungar, ' Hungarian.' 

h. About twenty monosyllabic root-words, as ©clr, * bear,' ®xa\, 
'count,' ^clb, 'hero,' ^err, 'master,' SUJcnfd^, 'man (human being),' 
DcfiS, ' ox,' SD^oi; 'fool' 

c. Many foreign words, as ©tubent^ 'student,' SDtonar^, 'mo- 
narch,' Sarbar, ' barbarian.' 
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1 93. Nouns ending in t, c(, tt, and ^ unaccented, add n 
only to the theme; others add en. 

Before this ending, the n of the suffix in is doubled: thus, 
gilrpin, ptftiimen. 

^err, in modem usage, ordisarilj adds tt in the singular, and en in the 
idural, being the onlj mescaline whose forms differ in the two numbers. 

y No noun of this declension modifies its vowel in the 
^pluraly^ 

Q 84. Examples: — 



u L Feminines: 










©cite, 
•side.* 


2*at, 


©a^rVtt, 


giatlon, 




'deed.» 


•truth.' 


•nation.' 






Singular 






N. 


bte @ette 


St^at 


2Ba^r^eit 


SRatidTi 


G. 


ber ©cite 


SE^at 


SBa^r^eit 


Station 


D. 


bcr ©cite 


%\qX 


SBa^r^eit 


Station 


A. 


bie ©cite 


PIwqL 


aaSa^r^eit 


Station 


N. 


bic ©citctt 


Xl^Qten 


2Ba^rl^etten 


Sttationctt 


G. 


ber ©ctten 


2:batett 


SBairieiten 


Stationen 


D. 


ben ©etten 


2:^Qten 


SBa^r^eiten 


iRationen 


A. 


bie ©eiten 


2:^aten 


©a^r^citen 


9htionen 


IL 


Masculines : 










ihiabe. 


Sflter, 


*man.» 


©tubent. 




*boy.^ 


'Bavarian.' 


'student' 






SinguiM- 






N. 


ber jhtabe 


Salcr 


SKenfc^ 


©tubent 


G.D.A. ftnabctt 


SBaiem 


iDtenjd^en 


©tnbenten 






PZurtdL 






N.G.D.A.«naBett 


Saiem 


SWenfActt 


©tubcnten 



/ 



V 



95. Formerly, many feminine nouns of this declension, like 
the masculines, took the declensional ending in the genitive and 
dative singular; and this ending is still commonly retained in 
certain phrases : e. g., auf Srbcn, * on earth ;' gu g^ren, * in honor 

Eof];' uiit gpuben, * with .pleasure ; ' t)Ott ©eiten^ *on the part 
of].' Occasionally, also, it appears in a gen. feminine preceding 
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the governiDg noun, as um fctncr ©cctcn $ctl, * for the welfiire of 
his soul ; * and yet more rarely, by poetic license^ in other situa- 
tions (e. g., R. 100.23). 

Exercise IY.^ 

NowM of the second declension. 

1. SDer ^ctr btcfc^ ^nabcn ijl etti ^rcufj^^ obcr cin Ungar. 2. 
®rafm ftnb nur aRenfc^en, ttnb tttd^t tmmer $etbeiu 3. S)te @tu^ 
benten ber (S^emie toaren meine ©ef&^rten auf bei* Untt)erfitftt. 4, 
S)te S^au fa^ ben DAfen unb bie ^tege i^red ©attett in ©efa^rj 
5. S)te (Erbe ifl eine ^gel^ unb auf t^rer $(dd^e (eben bie 9tattonen 
ber aRenfd^en mtt i^ren SRonard^en. 6. SBa^rl^ett ift bie 2:ugenb eined 
SBoten* 1. ICiefer $ole iji 2lbt)ofat ; [cin SRcffe iji ©olbat 

^^-^^ , fixERCISB V. 

Pfjj.'^ -^ ^ Nouns of all declensions, 

1. ®iefe tfamtfie Beflc^t au« fcd^g ^crfonen : bie tJrau ifl bie aKnt^ 
tcr ; ber SKann ijl ibr ®atte, unb Sater ber tier ^inbcr ; bie gmei • 
^aben ftnb i^re^©3^nc ; bie jtoei SWdbd^en finb i^re ISditer. 2. 
!J)er ©tubent flel^t an bem ^ufte in feinent Smmtx ; er fW^t ben 
^o^)| auf fcincn Urm ; er l^at eine fjeber in ber onberen ^anb, unb 
fd^reibt in cinem SSud^e. 3. 5D?ein ^reunb gab mir einen 2l^fcl, itn er 
fanb unter einemiBaume in feineni ©arten. 4. ®eS SKiitter^ ©ruber 
^at ba« 2Reffer jneine^ SRcffcn. 6. 3^ fel^e Sifter in ben fjen{lem 
atter ^Onfer ber ©tabt 

Irrsoulab Declension of Nouns. 

96. Irregularities in the declension of nouns of foreign ori^n, 
and of proper names, will be considered below, under those titles 
respectively (see 101-8). 

97. Mixed Declension. 

1. A very small number (six or eight) of masculine and neuter 
nouns are declined in the singular according to the first declen- 
sion, and in the plural according to the second : as, ©taat/ 'state,* 
gen. sing, ©taate^^ pi ©taoten. 

2, A somewhat larger number (about twenty), form their plural 
according either to the first or the second declension : as, Setter/ 
« cousin,' pi. Setter or Settem ; ©ett^ * bed,' pi. SSette or Setten, 
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Authorities are considerably at variance respecting the limits of these 
two dasses, some rejecting as incorrect the one or tiie other of the two 
plurals. 

3. Certain nouns of foreign origin are of the first declension in 
tlie singular, and the second in the plural, as "Qnfcct, * insect,' gen. 
sing. -Siifcctc^ ; pL 3nfcctcn : — especially those ending in unac- 
cented or (which, however, throw the accent forward, upon the 
or, in the plural), as ®oc'tor, gen. sing, ©oc'tor^, pi. ©octo'rcu. 

4. Examples: — 

SBcttc 
* cousin,' 

©ctte 
Scttc 
Scttc 
Sctlc 

Fhral 

aScttcm 
or Setter, etc 





@toat, 


SBettcr, 


jDoctor, 


3(ugc, . 
*eye,'n. 




* stale,' m. 


* cousin,' m. 


* doctor,' m. 






Singular. 






N. 


bcr ©taat 


Setter 


doctor 


ba« Sluge 


G. 


be9 @taate^ 


Setter^ 


S)octor« 


bc« Sluge^ 


D. 


bcm ©taate 


Setter 


SDoctDr 


bem 2luge 


A. 


belt ©taat 


Setter 


SDoctor 


bad SCuge 



N., etc. ©taatctt 



©octoren 



Stagen 



98. Deele/mon with defective theme, 

1. A few masculines (six or eight), properly belonging to the first 
declension, first class, and having themes ending in en, more usu- 
ally drop the n in the nom. sing., being otherwise regular. 

2. One masculine, ©(i^merj, * pain,' and one neuter, ^erj, * heart,' 
have lost the en of their original themes in the nom. and ace 
sing. ((Sd^merj follows also the mixed declension). 

Examples : — 

grtcbcn, * peace,* m. 

SingtUar, 

" tJrtebc (or *ben) 

tJricbeu^ 

tJriebett 

^ricbeu 

Phiral 

grieben 



N. 
O. 
D. 
A. 



iRantcn, *name,'m. 

bcr 3lamt (or ^ncn) 
bed 9{amend 
bem Xiamen 
ben Stamen 



^crg, * heart,' n. 

bad ^er) 
bed ^ergend 
bun ^ergen 
bad $erj 



N.i etc. 



Stamen 



^erjen 



99. Redundant Declension, 

1. A considerable number of nouns of infrequent occurrence, 
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^th some even that are in familiar nse, are declined after more 
than one model, especially in the plural, less often in the singalar 
also. 

2. A less number (twenty to twenty -five) have two well-estab- 
lished forms of the plural, belonging to two different significations 
of their theme : thus, Sanb, n., 'bond' and 'ribbon;' Sanbc, 

* bonds,' but Sfinbcr, 'ribbons : ' fBoxt, * word ;' SBortc, ' words ' 
(implying their significance), but SJortcr^ enumerated vocables. 

See also 97.2. 

3. @pom, ' spur/ besides its regular plurals @))omen and ^povnt, baa 
the whollj irregular ®poxtn, 

100. Defective Declension, 

1. In German, as in English, there are classes of nouns — 
especially abstracts, as *$)tmMi%f 'hnmility,' and names of sub- 
stances, as @o{b, ' gold ' (unless, as is sometimes the case, they 
have taken on also a concrete or individualized sense, as S^^or^ 

Jcitcn, * follies,' ^c4)tere, ' papers ') — ^which, in virtue of their signi- 
cation, have no phmd. 
Some abstract nouns^ when they take such a modified sense as to admit 
of plural use, substitute other, derivative or oompound, forms : as, Xob, 

* death,' ^brtffiUe, 'deaths' (liierally, 'cases of death'); ©cfhcbcn, *exer. 
tion,' ficjlrcbungcn, * exertions, efforts.' 

2. A much smaller number have no smgular: as, Sttem^ 
'parents,' 9Wafcm, 'measles,' ZvXmxsitx, 'ruins,' gcutc, 'people.' 

Compounds of SD^ann, ' man,' substitute leute for mann in the plural, 
when taken coUeclively: thus, ^aafmann, 'nerehant,' i^auflettte, 'mer- 
chants; ' but ^toet ftaufinfinner^.'two (individual) merchants.' 

Nouns of Foreign Orioin. 

101. 1. Nouns derived from foreign languages are variously 
treated, accordmg to the completeness of their naturalization. 

2. The great mass of them are assimilated in inflection to Ger« 
man models, and belong to the regular declensions and classes, aa 
already stated. 

8. A class of nouns in um fhmi the Latin form a plural in en ; thus, 
3nbt))ibuum. OnbtDtbuen ; ©tubtum, Stubien ; and a few in d and tl add 
ien : thus, Capital, ^opitalicn, goffit, goiftlien. 

4. A few, as in English, form their plurals after the manner of the Ian* 
guages from which they come ; but are hardly capable of anv other varia- 
tion, ezoent an % as sign of the genitive singular: thus, SThtjtcud, SD^ftci ; 
Scmpu*, ifcempora ; goctutn, gacta. 

6. Some from the French and English, or other modem languages, form 

a* 
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the plnral, as well as the genitiye sin^fular, in 9 : thus, fetbttte @opl^a9 
< silken sofas; * bte 2oxH, ' the lords ; * bte SamaS, * the lamas.' 

Sometimes, rather than add a genitiye sign 9 to a word which in the 
original took none snch, an author prefers to leare it, like a proper name, 
nninflected: thus, M 3aguar, 'of the jaguar' (R. 218.5); bed ^lima, 'of 
the climate* (B. 222.80). 

Before this foreign and irregolar 9, some authorities set an apostrophe, 
both in the genitive and the plural, espedaUj after a YOweL The same ia 
true in proper names. 

Proper Namss. 

102. Proper names are inflected like common noons, unless 
they are names of persons, of places (towns and the like), or 
nenter names of countries. 

103. Names of countries and places adn^it only the genitive 
ending 9 (not ed) ; ii^ as terminating in a sibilant, they cannot take 
that ending, they are not declined at all : thus, bte SBUfien Slfrifa'd, 
Hhe deserts of Africa^' bte Sintool^ner Seriate, 'the inhabitants 
of Berlin;' but bte (Stnioo^ner Don ^arid, '^e inhabitants of 
Paris.' 

104. Names of persons were formerly more generally and 
more fully declined than at present ; now, the article is customari- 
ly used to indicate the case, and the name itself remains unvaried 
after it in the singular. 

But the genitive takes an ending if followed by the governing word: as 
bed grogen griebrid^S X^^atttt, ' Frederick the Great's deeds.' 

105. When used without the article, such nouns add ^ in the 
genitive : thus, Sd^iderd, g^riebrid^d. But masculine names end* 
mg in a sibilant, and feminines in t, have end in the genitive : 
thus, 9Rajett«/ ©op^eng. 

The dative and accusative, of both genders, were formerly made to end 
in tt or en, which ending is now more often, and preferably, omitted, and 
the name left unvaried in those cases. 

106. The plurals of mascnline names, with or without the ar- 
ticle, have e (rarely en), with n added in the dative ; of feminines, 
n or en« Those in o (m>m Latin themes in on) add ne : thus, dato, 
Satone. 

107. 3efud and (2r^tt{lu9 are still usually declined as Latin nouns: gen. 
3cf«, (S^rtfU (R. 189.23); dat ^cfu, C^riflo (R. 183.24); ace 3efttm, 
(S^rtfhinu Other classical names were formerly treated in the same man- 
ner, and oases thus formed are occasionally met with, even in recent works. 
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108. 1. A proper name following a title that has the article before it ig 
left unvaried; if without the article, it takes the eenitiye sign, and the title 
(except $err) is unyaried: thus; ber @o^n ^aifer grtebrimd, 'the son of 
Emperor Frederick/ ^erm @(6mtbtd ^ani, 'Mr. Smith's house;' but 
^euggug be« Stax\tv9 griebrid^, * the crusade of Emperor Frederick.* 

2. An appended title is declined, whether the preceding name be declined 
or not; thus, ^te^anbetS bed @rogen ®t[d)i6)it, 'Alexander the 'Great's 
history; ' btc Xt^attn bc« ^5nig« gricbriri^ oe« 3^^^*^^/ * ^^ ^^^ of King 
Frederick the Second.* 

3. Of two or more proper names belonging to the same person, only the 
last is liable to variation under the preceding rules: thus, ^erm 3o^ann 
©d^mtbtd ipau9, 'Mr. John Smith's house; ' but, if the last be a family 
name preceded by t)on, it takes the genitive ending only before the govern- 
ing noun : thus, gnebrt(j^ Don @d^tuer9 ^erte, but bie &erle gnebri^d t>on 
@(|i]Ier, 'the works of Frederick von Schiller.* 



MODIFYING ADJUNCTS OF THE NOUN. 

109. A noun may enter as an element into the structure of 
ihe sentence not only by itself but as modified and limited by 
adjuncts of various kmds. 

110. 1. The most usual adjunct of a noun is an adjective (in- 
cluding uuder this term the pronominal and numeral adjectives 
and the articles) ; namely 

a. An attributive adjective, preceding the noun, and agreeing with it in 
gender, number, and case : as, ein qtnUx Wlarm, ' a good man ; ' ber fcfidnen 
grau, 'of the beautiful woman;* btefen artigen ^inbem, 'to these well-be- 
haved children* (see 116). 

b. An appositive adjective, following the noun, and in Qerman not varied 
to agree with it (treated, rather, as if Uie predicate of an adjective clause): 
thus, ein Sel^nfiu^t ret(j^ gefd^ni^t unb tounberUd^, * an arm-chair richly carved 
and quaint * (see 116.2). 

But an adjective may follow »noun, as if appositive, and yet be dedinod, 
being treated as if having a noun understood after it : thus, bie geinbe, bie 
nifid|tigen, fieaen, 'the enemies, the mighty, prevail; ' tnenn td^ bcrganrner 
j£age, gtiidltc^er, )u benten tnage, ' when I venture to think of past days, 
happy ones.* 

c. An adjective clause, containing a verb and its subject, and introduced 
by a relative pronoun or conjunction: as, ber ^vaa, belt pe mir aab, * the 
ring which she gave to me; ' bie QVdtt, too ber alte %ergtnann tnoqnt, ' the 
cottage where the old miner lives * (see 437). 

2. Sometimes an adverb, by an elliptical constmctiou (as representing 
the predicate of an adjective clause), stands as adjunct to a noun : as, ber 
SWann ^ier, 'the man here; ' ber ^innnel bort oben, 'heaven above : *^that 
is, 'the man who is here,* efca 

111. A noun is very often limited by another noun. 
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1. By a noun dependent on it, and placed either before or after it 

a. Usually in the genitive casOi and expressing a great variety of rela* 
tions (216). 

6. Very rarely, in the dative case (225). 

2. By an appositive noun, following it, and agreeing with it in case (but 
not necessarily in gender or number) : as, cr \jat ben ^atjcr gricbrtd^, jciuen 
$emi, Derrat^en, * he has betrayed the Bmperor Frederick, his master ; ' 
ben ftc, mctnc ©cUcbtc, mtr gab, * which she, my beloved, gave me.' 

The appositive noun is sometimes connected with its subject by the con- 
junction a% 'as: ' thus, i;iel^t, ol9 ber letgte 2)i(!§ter, ber tetjte iS^cnfd^ l^tnaud, 
' the last man marches out as last poet.' 

3. The other parts of speech used as substantives (113), of course, may 
take the place of the limiting noun. ^ 

112. A noun is limited by a prepositional phrase : that is, by 
a noun whose relation to it is defined by a preposition : as, bet 
©d^tiiffel ju ^amlM Setragen, * the key to Hamlet's behavior.' 

This construction is especially frequent, and most organic, with verbal 
derivatives retaining something of the verbal force : thus, (Srgte^ung ;)UI 
gret^eit, * education to freedom ; ' bic ^offnung ouf einc ©nigung mit bem 
Satfer, *the hoping for an understanding with the emperor.* 

In other cases, the prepositional phrase is virtually the adverbial predi- 
cate of an adjective clause : as, ber. Tlann m Often, ' the man [who was, 
or lived] in the East' 

EQinVALENTS OP THE NOUN. 

113. 1. Other parts of speech are habitually or occasionally 
used as substantives, and may be substituted for the noun in a 
part or all of its constructions. These are 

0. The substantive pronouns and numerals : as, id^, ' I ; ' btcl^, ' thee ; * 
pc, * she, her, they, them ; ' tner, * who ; ' fe(]^« ber SDcfinner, * six of the men.' 

b. Infinitives of verbs (which are properly verbal nouns ) : see 339 eta 
e. Adjectives (including pronominal and numeral adjectives and parti- 
ciples) are often converted into nouns (see 129). 

2. Any word or phrase, viewed in itself, as concrete representative of 
what it signifies, may be used as a neuter substantive: thus, fein eigeit ^^, 
* his own " I " ; ' ol^ne SBenn ober SCbet, * without " if " or " but " j ' iebe« giit 
unb ® iber, * every pro and con.' 

3. A. substantive clause, containing a verb and its subject, and intro- 
duced generally by bag, ' that,' ob, * whether,' or a compound relative word, 
takes the place of a noun in some constructions (see 436). 

For a fuller definition of the relations and constructions in which the 
various equivalents of the noun may be used, see the several parts of 
speedi concerned. 
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l/^The Adjective, in German, is declined only when ,5 
used attributively or substantively. 

115. 1. The attributive adjective always precedes the 
noun which it qualifies ; it is varied for number and case, 
and (in the singular only) for gender, and agrees in all 
these particulars with its noun. . 

But the noun to which the adjective relates is often omitted : 
the latter, in such case, has the same form as if followed by the 
noun: as, er l^at toci^c ©fiufcr, unb toir l^abcn braunc, 'he has 
\vhite houses, and we have hrown ; ' gebcn ©ie mir jtocierlci %vA^, 
rotted unb fc^loarjed, 'give me two kinds of doth, rec^ and 

2. For the adjective used as a subskantiyei see below, 129. 

lie. The adjective remains uninflected when used pre- 
dicatively, appositively, or adverbially. 

1. The predicate acyective is used, — a. as simple prediccttej after yerbs 
that signify being, becoming, continuing, seeming, and the like : as, fetn 
$aud toar f d^on unb totx^, iDtrb abet je^t alt, unb fte^t l^a gli^ au8, 'his . 
house was white and handsome, but jfi now growing old^ and looks ugly ; ' — 

(. as adverbial predicatej defining more nearly the condition or action desig- 
nated by the verb : as, tobt unb 9axx Itegtbie SBdfte ^tngeflrecft, 'the 
steppe lies stretched out dead and stiff; ' — c aBfaciiHve predicate, to express 
a condition effected in or ascribed to an object by the action of a transitiye 
verb: as, ^df balb tobt lad^en, *to laugh one's self half dead;' tx malt 
bad fiauS toeip, * he paints the house white;* t(^ Witt metnc Slugcn of fen 
bel^Qiten, *I will keep my eyesjopen;' tie tang' iift Dergeffcn geglaubt, 
* which I had long believed forgotten ' — whence, of course, also as simple 
predicate in the corresponding passive expression : as, bad $aud totrb to e i g 
gemalt, ' the house is painted white.* 

2. The appositive a^'ective usually foQows the noun : as, loir loaren gloei 
JHttber, fiein unb frol^, * we were two children, small and merry;' S^orte 
fiig loie iIRonblt(]^t, ' words 0U7ee^ as moonlight.' 

3. For the adjective used as adverb, see below, 130. 

4. The nms of the adjective In appoedtiQii, aa predicate, and as adyeri), paas into one an- 
other by insensible gradations, and the same word often admits of more than one understand- 



ing. The appositive adjectiTe^ alsow is sometimes distingnished trom the atfcribntiTe rather 
formally than logically; as, bei einem SBirtl^e »unbermiU«Jwith a host wondroai 
tdTtd ; ' einf n SBUcf Aum ^^tnmel ^ o t^ , * a look to Heaven AI^A.* The attribntiYe adjective 

u formerly penmtted after the noun as weU as befixie, and wm deoUiMd in that position ; 

i was also the adjeotive used predicatively. 

117. A few adjectives are always used predicativelyi and are 
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tiierefore never declined ; others are used only attribntivelj, and 
are therefore always declined. 

a. Of the first dass, some of the most common are berett, ' roadj,' fetnb, 

* hostile,' funb, 'known,* gcttjal^r, * aware,' eingebcnl, *mindftil,* tl^ettl^aft, 

* participating/ 

(. To the second class belong manya^'ectires expressing^ formal rela- 
tions — viz., certain pronominal adjectives, as iener, 'yon,' jeber, 'every,' 
metntg, 'mine,' fetbtg, 'self-same;' some adjectives of number, tim^ and 
place, as groeit, 'second,' l^euttg, 'of to-day,' borttg, 'there situated; ' and 
the acUectives of material in en, em, for which, in predicate construction, 
prepositional phrases are usually substituted. 

DECLENSIONS OF THE ADJEOTIVK 

118. Each^idjective, in its attribative nse, is snbject to 
two different modes of declension, according as it is or is 
not preceded by certain limiting words. These we shall 
c^l the FiBST and seoond declensions (see 132). 

119. 1. The endings of the fibst declension are the 

same with those of the definite article, already given (63). 

Bzoepting that the nom. and ace. sing, neuter have e8 instead of aS, and 
the nom. and aca plural and fem. singular have e instead of te : that is, the 
final and characteristic letter is the same, but differently preceded. 

2. The SECOND declension has only two endings, e and 
en: e belongs to the nominative singular of all genders, 
and hence also (see 72.i), to the accnsative of the feminine 
and neuter; en is found in all the other cases. Thus 

Adjective Endings of Declension. 
Febst Deglbksioit. Seooitd Dxolsnseok. 

SinfftUar. Plural Singular. Plural 





m. 


t 


n. 


OLln. 


m. 


t 


n. 


in.tn. 


N. 


-cr 


-e 


-ed 


-e 


-e 


-e 


-e 


-en 


G. 


-e« 


-er 


-ed 


-er 


-en 


-en 


-en 


-en 


D. 


-em 


-er 


-em 


-en 


-en 


-en 


-en 


-en 


A- 


-en 


-e 


't9 


-e 


-en 


-e 


-e 


-en 



3. It win be noticed that the first declension has more than twice as 
many distinct endings as the second, and that it therefore makes a corre* 
spondingly superior, though a far from complete, distinction of genders and 
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120. 1. The endings as given are appended throngh- 
out to the theme of the adjective, or to the adjective in 
its simple predicative form. 

Thus, from gut, * good,' are formed, in the first declension, guter, gute, 
gutc«, gutcm, guteti ; in the second, gutc, guten. 

2. But adjectives ending in c reject this c in every case before 
taking the ending (or, what is the same thing, reject the e of every 
ending). 

Thus, from tragc, *lazy,' come trSger, trfige, trSgcC, trfigem, trSgen. 

3. Adjectives ending in the unaccented terminational syllables 

A, ctt, cr, also usually reject the e either of those syllables or of 

the declensional ending. 

Thus, from cbet, * noble.* come eMcr, cbtc, cblc«, and generally cbton and 
cblcn, less often ebcttn, ebcin ; from Inciter, * cheerful,' come usually ^eitrcr, 
^ttrc, l^citrcS, and ^eiterm and l^ettcrn, or l^citrem and ^citren ; from ebcn, 
* even,' come ebiter, ebne, ebne«, ebnctn, cbnen. The ftiU forms of these 
words, however— as ebcner, l^citerer, and, less often, ebetc«— are also in good 
use, especiatty in a more stately or solemn style. 

4. ^oi\, * high/ loses its c when declined : thus, l^ol^er, l^ol^e^ 
^ol^c^, etc. 

^n 121- !• The adjective, now, takes the more distinctive 
f endings of the first declension, nnless preceded by a limit- 
^ ing word of a higher order (an article, pronoun, or pro- 
nominal adjective : see 123) which itself has those endings. 

Thus, as we say ber SWann, *the man,* so also guter SWann, * good man,' 
but ber gute SD^ann. ' the good man ; * as bie §rauen, *the women,' so gute 
grauen, and gute fd^Sne §rauen, but bie guten {(^onen grauen, *the good 
handsome women;' as bem ^in|^, 'to the child,' so gutetn ^inbe, and 
gutem, f(i^5ncm, arttgem ^tnbe, but bent guten, fc^ftnen, artigen ^nbe, *to 
the good, handsome, well-behaved child.' 

2. Or, in other words, a pronominal limiting word be- 
fore the adjective, if it have itself the more distinctive ad- 
jective ending characteristic of the case and gender of the 
qualified noun, takes that ending away firora the adjective, 
reducing the latter from the first to the second declension : 
the distinctive ending does not need to be, and is not, re- 
peated upon both words. " 

Note that certain oases— the aca smg. masculine, the nom. and ace sing 
feminine, aud the dat plural— have the same ending in the one deolensioii 
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as in the other, and are therefore not altered, whatever the Bituation io 
whidh the adjective is placed. 

3. By an irregular extension of this tendency to avoid the un- 
necessary repetftion of a distinctive ending, a gen. sing, masculine- 
or neuter ending in g (not a masculine ending in n) takes before 
it usually the second form of the adjective (in en), instead of the 
first (in e^). 

Thus, lattcn 2SofTcr«, 'of cold water/ frol^cn iKutl^cC, 'with joyous 
spirit,' grogen S^eife, ' in great part,* and so on, are much more common 
than tatted &afTer9, fro^ed mvLif^t^, eto., although the latter are not mcorrect 

122. Examples : — 

1. Complete declension of an adjective, gut, ' good,' in both 
forms. 



Plural 
m. 1 n. 

flwtc 

gutcr 

guten 

flUtC 

PlwraL 
zn* f. n. UL f. n* 

N. bcr gutc blc gwtc ba« gutc bic gutcn 

G. beg gutcn bcr guten bc3 gutcn bcr gutcn 

D. bent guten bcr guten bent guten ben gutcn • 

A. ben gutcn bic gutc bnS gute bic gutcn 

2. Declension of ncuin and accompanying adjective: rot^ct 

SBcin, *red wine,' groge grcube, * great joy,' fd^Ied^teS ®clb, *bad 

money.' 







FiBST DBCLENSrONi 






Singular. 






m. 


t 


n. 


N. 


gutcr 


gutc 


guteg 


G. 


guteg 


gutcr 


guteg 


D. 


gutem 


gutcr 


gutem 


A. 


guten 


gutc 


guteS 






Second Declension. 






Singular, 







First Declension. Second Dbclbnsion. 


•7 


Singular. 
m. Cm. 


c 


N."- 


rotifer aBcin bcr rotl^e SBcm 


G. 


rot^cS or rotl^ctt SBcineS be8 rotl^cn SOJcine^ 


D. 


rotl^cm aajeitte bent rotten SBctne 


A. 


rotten SHJcin ben rotl^cn SBcin 
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f. 



Singular, 



N. 


flrogc ^reubc 




bic grogc 5wubc 


G. 


gtogcr ^xtuht 




ber grogcn fjreubc 


D. 


ffco^tx tjreubc 




bcr grogcrt ^^cubc 


A. 


grogc JJrcubc 




bic groge fjrcubc 


N. 


\i)UiiM ®clb 




bad fd^Ied^te ®elb 


G. 


fd^Ic(i^tc3 or 4ctt ®clbe« 


bed fd)(e(i^ten ©elbed 


D. 


. f^tcd^tcm (Selbc 




bcm fd^Icd^tcn ®ctbc 


A. 


fc^Icc^tc« ®db 


Plvfral 


bad f^tcd^tc ®db 



m. f. n. 



m. 1 n. 



N. rot^c SSJcutc jc* 

G. grower ^rcubcn :c. 

D. \ijiti)itn ®clbcm tc. 

^^ gw§f ffreuben «• 



bic rotl^ctt SBeinc 2C. 
bcr grogcn ^^eubcn :c. 
bctt fd^tcd^ten ®clbcrn jc. 
bic grogeu tfreubcn jc. ^^ 



123. The words which, when placed before an adjec- 
tive, take away its distinctive ending, or reduce it from 
the first to the second declension, are 

1. The two articles, bcr and ctn^ with fein (196.2), the negative 
of the latter. 

2. The possessive adjectives, mctn, bcin, fcin, unfcr, cucr, i^t 
(167 etc.). 

•. The demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pronominal 
adjectives ber, bied and jcn (163), and toctd^ (174). 

4. The indefinite pronominal adjectives and numeral adjectives 
jeb, jcgfidf), fold^, mand^, anber, cinig, <tKd^, aK, t)icl, toenig, ntcljr, 
mcl^rer (170, 184-194). 

But fotd^ after etn is treated as a simple adjective, and does not affect a 
foUowing adjective: thus, cin fott^cr guter SKann. 

5. A few proper adjectives: namely, toetfdftiebenc, pi, * sundry * (nearly 
equivalent with cinigc and ntel^rcre), and fotgcnb, ermaljnt, obtg, and their 
like, used idiomatically without the article (66.6) to indicate things which 
have been specified or are to be specified. 

124. 1. Since, however, a part of these words — ^namely, cin, 
fein, and the possessive adjectives — ^lack the distinctive ending in 
three of their cases, the nom. sing, masculine and the nom. and 
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ace idng. neuter, the adjectiye following those cases retains the 
ending. 

Thns, M we say guter 9Ratm, giite^ JHnb, so also etn guter SD^^ann, eln 
gutes ^tnb (as opposed to ber gute ^ann, baS aute ^nb), because there is 
nothing about the etn which should render the full ending upon the a^eo- 
tive unnecessary. 

2. In this way arises what is sometimes reckoned as a '* third ** 
or '^ mixed" declension, composed of three forms taken from the 
first decleusion, and the rest from the second. Eor example, ein 
guter, * a good,' fciue gute, *no good,' fcin guteS, *his good,' i^re 
guten, ' their good,' are declined 

SingnUar. PlunL 

m. £, B. m. f. n. 

N. etn guter letne gute fetn gute9 t^re guten 

G. etneS guten teiner guten jetueS guten il^rer guten 

D. etnent guten tetner guten jetnem guten i^ren guten 

A. etnen guten tetne gute fein guted il^re guten 

There is neither propriety nor adyantage in treating this as a separate 
declension. For each gender and case, there are two forma of the adjective, 
and only two, and the learner should be taught to distingnish between 
them, and to note, in every case, the reason of their respective use— which 
reason is the same in the '* mixed " declension as elsewhere. 

8. In like manner, when man^, \otli), and foI(i^ are used with- 
out an ending of declension (see 170, 174, 191), the succeeding 
adjective takes the fiill ending of the first declension. 

Thus, totldf reiier ^tmmel, 'what a rich sky! ' but totidftt xtxdjt ^im- 
met ; nianc^ bunte $B(umeu, but uiand^e bunteu ^Uxmtn, ' many variegated 
flowers.* 

4. The same is true after aVi, Diet, toentg, and tnel^r, when they are un- 
declined: thus, t)iel anted Obfi, 'much good fruit;' ntel^r offeue SBogen, 
• mkre open carriages.^ 

125. 1. The adjective follows the first declension not onlj 
when it has no other limiting word, or only another adjective, 
before it, but also when preceded bj an indeclinable word, such as 
ettoag, flcttug, aUcrlei, and the numerals. 

2. After the personal pronouns (which do not take the endings 
of adjective declension), the adjective ouffht, by analogy, to be of 
the first declension ; and this is not absolutely forbidden ; but in 
common usage the adjective takes the distinctive endings only in 
the nominative singular (with the accusative neuter), and follows 
in the other cases tiie second declension.— That is to say, the ad- 
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]ective after a personal pronoun is declined as after eitt, or by the 
"mixed" declension (124.2). 

Thus, id) armer 2^or, * I poor fool,* bu tleBcS St'mh, * thou dear child ; ' 
out luir armcn S^^oren, * we poor fools/ i^r fugen Siebcr, *ye sweet songs.* 

126. The ending e^ of the nora. and ace. nenter in the first 
declension is sometimes dropped : this omission is especially fre- 
quent in poetry. 

Thus, f(^5n 3Bcttcr, *fine weather.' fatjt^ ®etb, * false money,* ehi 
anber gcfc *a different festival,' ber SsStfcr ^|eiltg SJcc^t, *the sacred law 
of nations.' 

127. After a part of the pronominal adjectives mentioned 
above, 123.4, it is allowable, and even usual, to use the ending 
of the first declension instead of the second in the nom. and ace. 
pluraL 

Thus, cinigc grogc ^aflen, 'sundry big boxes,* mand^e glildf (td^c ©51* 
ftt, *many fortunate races,* me^rere lange @tragen, ' several long streets.' 

Hardly any two authorities agree in their statement of the words after 
which this inconsistency is permitted, and it is better avoided altogether. 

1518. 1. When two or more adjectives precede and qualify the 
same noun, unless the first be one of those mentioned in 123, all 
regularly and usually take the same ending. 

2. Barely, however, when the following adjective stands in a closer re- 
lation to the substantive, as forming with it a kind of compound idea, to 
which the preceding adjective is then added as a more adventitious deter- 
minative, the second is allowed to be of the second declension, though the 
first is of the first: but only in the genitive and dative cases. 

Thus, ^ohc fd^attige ©aumc, *high shady trees;* niit fro^em Teiti^tcm 
@tnn, * with light joyous mind ; ' gutcr alter loflbarcr SBcin, * good old costly 
wine ; *— but Don f(^6ncm r o tl^ en Xud^c, * of handsome red cloth; * frifAer 
^ollanbifd^cn $firingc, *of fresh Dutch herrings;* mit cigncm inneren Or- 
gantdmud, * with peculiar internal organiZiation.* 

3. Occasionally, what is more properly an adjective qualifying the noun 
is treated in German as an adverb limiting a following adjective before the 
noun, and so (130) is left undeclined: thus, bte SOSotlen, bie fomtto9 grauen 
XSd^ter ber 8uft, 'the clouds, the gray shapeless (shapelessly gray) 
daughters of the air ; * bie ungtilctfcttg trourigc 33egcgnung, * the unhappy, sad 
meeting; * bie itbmgUci^ ©a^rild^e Suabemic, *the Royal Bavarian Academy.* 

Exercise YL 

^^i^v^ Adjectives of the first declension. 

1. iDlan t^ut ttcuen SBein in neuc fjaffcr. 2. ©d^tcd^tc SKttimct 
tjerlaufctt Ialtc« frifd^c8 aSaffer afe ed^te mii). 3. SBcige^ iBrob ifl 
gut, abet fd^tDarjeiS ifl aud^ gut 4. 3<i^ f^aht l^arten @ta^t unb toeu 
qed aStei 6. mmt^ aSruberd blauer SRodt ifl t)on fetnem Zni^t. 6, 
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@teb tntr Maued ober loetged $a))ter ; tc^ f^aU nvcc rotted. 7. ^o^c 
fd^atttge Sdume flnb ][e^t angene^m. 8. S)er Od^fe l^at etnen btden 
^opf, gtoci lottgc ^5rncr, grogc runbc ?liiflcn, unb t)ier paric Seine 

Exercise YIL 

w \ Adjectives of the second declension. 

1. IDicfcr ticuc SBcin ^alt fid^ gut in bcm ncucn gaffe. 2. 3d^ ^aBc 
bad rotl^e ^a|>ier, unb bet atte SRann giebt ntfar bad b(aue. 8. S)er 
blauc Sto^ nieme« lieben Srubcrd ifl Don bcm fcinen S^ud^e, 4. !J)er 
iungc ©^iilcr fd^rcibt fcincnt altcn Scorer cinen tangcn Sricf. 5. 
SBir Ucben bad tucifec 93rob, abcr tt)ir laufcn bad fc^toarjc. 6. 3ni 
toarmen @omnter ft^t man unter ben fd^attigen ^&umen« 7. 3)ie 
tangen ^5mer bed ftarlen JOd^fen flel^en tiber ben runben Sugen in 
fcinem bwfcn ^o^jfe. 

EZEBCIBE YIIL 

Adjectives of various declension^ 

^S^ I. liefer atte 5Kann toot ein guter ©otbat ; er biente mtt grogem 
Stttl^m im lefeten ^iege. 2. SHe ^ege, bie grofecn vmb bie Retnen, 
bringen grogcd UngtftS. 3. 3d^ fd^reibe auf bem bidcn toeigen papier 
mit biinner rotter 2:inte. 4. 3Bir tragen leid^te ^leiber, benn bet 
©ommcr ifl toarm. 5. SWcin Ueber SSruber ift ber gute ^unb ht^ 
armcn ©d^tilerd. 5. 2Kan p\i&it reife ttepfel, unb Ift^t bie unrcifen 
avtj ben SSftumen ^angen. 7. 2)ie guten rcifen Sepfel flnb nid^t ju 
baben, benn fte ^angen l^od^ auf ben l^ol^en S3dumen. 8. dm neuen 
^ag meined alten 9?ad^bard ifl loflbarer alter rotter SBein* 

^~-~- Jil9. The Adjecti/oe used as Substcmtive. 

1. In German, as in other languages, adjectives are very 
often used as substantives, either with or without an article 

*or other determining word. 

2. When so used, the adjective is written with a capital 
letter, like any other substantive ; but it retains its proper 
declension as an adjective, taking the endings of the first 
or of the second declension according to the rules already 
given. 

8. An adjective used as a substantive in the masculine or fem- 
inine gender usually denotes a person ; in the neuter (singulai 
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only), a concrete abstract — a thing which, or that in general which, 
possesses the quality designated by the adjective. 

Thus, ber ®utc raumt ben $Ia(5 bcm 8o(en, * the good (man) gives place 
to the wicked; ' bag l^ic unb ha ein @til(f tidier getocfcn, * that here and there 
has been one happy person ; ' einc ©d)one, * a beauty; ' mcine ©elicbte, *my 
beloved ; ' 3brc ^td^ti, *your right hand; *--tt)o baS @trcnge mit bcm ^ai* 
ten, tt)o @tar!e« fid^ unb 3Jiitbc« paartcn, * where the hard has united with 
the tender, where what is strong and what is gentle have combined; * 
burd^ ^tetnered }um @rdgent mid^ getoo^nen, ' accustom me by the less to 
the greater.' 

4. Some adjectives are so constantly used in this way as to have quite 
acquired the character of substantives. From these are to be distinguished 
oertam neuters derived from adjectives without a suffix, and dedined a.<9 
nouns of the first declension: as, ®ut, 'property,' 9led^t, * right,* dto% 

* red,' 2)eutfd^, * Grerman (language).* 

6. After etma9, 'something,' toa^, *what, something,' nid^t^, 

* nothing,' an adjective is treated neither as attributive nor as ap- 
positive, but as an adjective used as substantive, in apposition : it 
IS therefore of the first declension, and (regularly and usually) writ- 
ten with a capital initial. 

Thus, c« mu6 nod^ ctma« ®ro6erc«, nod^ etttja^ $errltd^erc« lorn* 
men, * there must be coming something more that is greater and more 
splendid ;' madtd)®raufamed erlttt, ^ what that was dreadful I endured ; ' 
el ift nid^t« Sli c U c 8 , * it is nothing new.* " • 

6. There is no strict and definite limit between the adjective belonging 
to a noun understood, and the adjective used as a noun, and many cases 
admit of interpretation as either the one or the other. 

130. 2^ Adjectwe used as Adverb. 

Anj adjective, in German, may be used in its predica- 
tive or uninfleeted form as an adverb. 

Thus, cin gon;jc« $«u«, * a whole house ; ' but cin ganj fd^oncS ^n9, 
'a wholly beautiful house,* and ein g an) {d^'5n gebauted ^an^j *a quite 
beautifully built house; * er fd^reibt gut, 'he writes well; ' er lad^te no4 
t)te( bummer, *he laughed yet much more foolishly.* 

See flirther 363 ; and, for the adjective with adverbial form, 128.3. . 



<) 



^ Exercise IX. 

Adjectives used as Substantives and as Adverbs. 

1. (gin ®utcr liebt bag ®nte, aber btc ©d^ted^ten tooKen nut 
©d^led^tcg. 2* a)tcfe ©d^one \^i einc fd)5tt rot^e SRofc in il^rer fd^o* 
nen gtnfen. 3. a)er el^riid^e f[ci|ige Slrmc ift gtiidfltd^cr ate bcr faule 
9ietd^e. 4. 2)iefer 3)eutfd^e f))ridqit fel^r gelcl^rt ; benn er l^at ted^t 
fleigij] {lubirt. 5. 9?td^t ieber ©etel^rte ifi ein SBetfer. 6« ©ieb bem 
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jlleuten ttma9 ®tt§ed in feme %ed^te. 7. S>er ®ute toftl^It tmmei 
ha9 93effere, unb arbettet filr bad Sefle bed Saterlanbed. 8. Sergeltei 
ntc^t 335fcd nttt S5fem. 9. 3)er Slinbe Mgt ben gasmen, unb bet 
Sa^me fit(}rt ben Slinben* 

131. Participles as Adjectives* — ^Participles, being verbal ad- 
jectives, are treated in nearly all respects as adjectives — ^as regards 
tbeir various use, their mode of declension, and their comparison. 
See farther 349 etc. 

132. The doable dedension of the adjeotiTe is in some reflpecte uudegocu with tlia 
two-fold mode of dedension of notms, and is often, like the latter, called "strong" and 
"weak** declension. The second or "weak ** declension of adjectives, like that of noons, 
is made npon the modd of a theme ending in n. Bat the other shares in the pecnliarities 
of the old pronominal inflection ; being originally f onned, it is assamed, by the composi- 
tion of a declined pronoan (Vmg since lost in sepcmte nse) with the adjectiye theme. The 
prindple on which the distinction in the nse of the two is now based— oamdy, the eoono- 
mical avoidance of onnecessary explidtness— is of oomparativdy recent introdaction. 
The first declension was former^ need when the logical tanphasis rested on the attribute ; 
the second, when it rested on the person or thing to whidi the attribute related ; the 
" strong" adjective qualified an indefinite or abstract object ; the ** weak," one definite or 
fndividaaliaeda 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

183. Although the subject of comparison, or formation of 
derivative adjectives of the comparative and superlative degrees, 
comes more properly under the head of derivation or word-for- 
mation, it will be, for the sake of practical convenience, treated 
here. 

134. The German adjective, like the English, is siib- 

ject to variation by termination in order to express degree 
of quality indicated ; a cwmpabativb and a bttpkelativb 
degree are thus formed from the simple adjective, which, 
with reference to them, is called positive. 

^^135. 1. The endings forming the comparative and 
superlative are the same as in English, namely, cr and eft. 
But 

2. Adjectives ending in e add only r for the comparative ; and 
\^ those in el, en, er usually (before the endings of declension, al- 
A^ ways) reject the c of those terminations before er» 

%^ 3. Except after a sibilant letter {y 9, % \ij), and a b or t usu- 

^ ally (especially when preceded by another consonant : and except- 

>^ing tne nb of the present participle), the e of the superlative ending 
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eft 18 

After a vowel, 

tained. 



omitted, and the ending redaced to simple {L 
except t, the e may be either omitted or re- 



* — i36. Monosyllabic adjectives whose vowel is a, o, or u 
(not an) more usaally modify those vowels in the compara- 
tive and superlative : but tJiere are many (about fifty, in- 
cluding several which may follow either method) that leave 
the vowel unchanged. 

Examples of these are bunt, * variegated,* fatf4, 'false,' frol^, 'Joyous,' 
lal^m, ' lame,* nacft, ' naked,* rafd^, ' quick,* runb, ' round,* fanft, ' gentle,' 
flot^ 'proud,* ttott, 'ftilV xoafft, *tnie? 

137. The formation of comparatives and superlatives by the 
endings er and efi is not, as in English, limited to monosyllabic 
adjectives. But the superlative in e^ is avoided in cases of harsh 
combination; nor are adjectives compared which (see 117a) are 
used only predicatively, and are incapable of declension. 

Of course, as in English, some adjectives are by their signification 
excluded firom comparisou: e. g., gati), 'entire,* tobt, 'dead,' irbea, 
earthen.' 



188. Examples-— 








F^Mive. 


ComparaHvB, 






f^an, 'beautiful' 


fd^5ner 


fcf|5nfi 




Tct^, * rich * 


reic^er 


reic^fi 




^ci6,«hot' 


^ei^cc 


^eigefl 




trfigc'lazy* 


tr&ger 


tr&gefl 




fret, *free' 


freicr 


frcifl, freiep 




alt, 'old' 


dtter 


ditefl 




fromm, ' pious 


ft5ntittet 


ft5ntnt{l 




furj, * short * 


filraer 


ftlrjefl 




frol^, 'joyous' 


frol^cr 


fro^ejl . 




fanft, 'gentle' 


fattftct 


fanftejl 




bunW, 'dark' 


bunfler 


bunfelfl 




mager, * thin ' 


magrer, ntageter magerfl 


* ' 


offcn, ' open ' 


offncr, offeitet 


offenfl 




tjcrtoorfen, ' abandoned 


Dcrkuorfcnet 


t)cttuotffn{t 




6ebcutmb, ' significant ' 


bebeutenber 


bebeutenb^ 




- 
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'^'"•489, Irregular^ and Defective Comparison. 

1. A few adjectives are irregular in the comparative, or in the 
superlative, or in both : namely 

gut, 'good' beffcr Bcfl 

t)icl, 'much' mcl^r, mcl^rcr tncijl 

^o^'high' ^8^cr ^gd^fl 

na^, ' nigh ' nSl^ct nftd^fl 

Y fttog, ' great ' grSgcr gtSgt (rarely grSgcfl) 

2. A few are defective^ lacking a positive, 

* little' mtnbcr ntmbcfl 

*mid' mittlcr mittdjl 

especially, a class derived from prepositions, 

[in, 'inT inner Innerfl 

[an«, *out'] finger Sufierfl 

or from adverbs or prepositions in er (itself really a comparative ending)^ 
having a quasi-comparative adjective of the same form, 

[oBcr, * above'] obcr oberfl 

[unter, * below '] unter unter|l 

[»orbcr, * in front '] Dorbcr Dorbcrfl 

ftintcr, * behind'] . l^inter l^tnterfl 

This class is' further irregular in forming its superlatives by adding the 
superlative ending to the comparative (which has not a proper comparative 
meaning). 

8. Two lack (as acUectives) both comparative and superlative: 

[el^e, * ere '] [e^cr, * sooner *] erfl, * first ' 
Mate' Icfet, *la8t' 

From these two superlatives are then irregularly formed new compara- 
tives, erflcr, 'former,' and letter, * latter.' 

/T'40. Dedendon of Coniparatmes and Superlatives. 

1. In general, comparatives and superlatives are subject 

to the same rules of declension as their positives, tUe 

simple adjectives. 

That is to say, they are nninflected when used in apposition, as predi 
cate, or as adverb (with the exceptions noted just below), and declined 
when used attributively or substantively; and they have the same double 
dedension as simple adjectives, determined by tiie same drcumstance& 
The comparative presents no irregularities, but 
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2. a. The Buperlatiye does not often occur without an article oi 
other limiting word before it, and is therefore more usually of the 
second declension. 

It oocars of the first declension espeoially in the yocative, after a limit- 
ing genitive, and in phrases which omit the article: thus, liebftcr Sntber, 
* dearest brother I » auf be« SKccrc* ttcfuirtcrflem ©runbc, * on the sea's very 
lowest bottom ; * in ^54fler (&iU, * in extreme (highest) haste.' 

y^. What is of much more importance, the superlative is not, 
like the positive and comparative, used predicatively in its unin- 
fleeted form ; but for this is substituted an adverbial expression, 
formed with the preposition an and the definite article bent (dat. 
sing, neuter), contracted into am. 

Thus, cr ifl mir am Uebflen, *he is dearest to me ; ' Im €ommcrfinb 
bte Xa%t gu turg ; tm ^rbfle, no(]^ tarter ; aber am tfirgeflen im SStn« 
ter, ' in sunmier the days are too short ; in autunm yet shorter ; but shortest 
in winter.' 

This expression means literally ' at the dearest,' ' at the shortest,' and so 
on, but is employed as general predicate in many cases where we could not 
substitute such a phrase for it Its sphere of use borders dose upon that 
of the superlative with preceding article, agreeing with a noun understood ; 
and it is often inaccurately used in place of the latter: c. g., er if! am flei* 
^igften unter aUen ©d^ulem, ' he is most diligent of all the scholars,' for et 
tfi ber fietgiofie :c., * he is the most industrious,' eta Thus, we ought to 
say, bicfer ©turm ttjar ^ejlern am ^cfttgfleu, * this storm was most violent 
yesterday,' but ber geftrigc ©turm iwar ber ^efttgftc, * the storm of yesterday 
was the most violent * (e. g., of the year). 

Only aHertiebfl is used directly as predicate : bad toar aHerttebfl, ' that was 
diarming.' 

€, For the superlative as adverb are also generally substituted 
adverbial phrases formed with am^ aufd, and gum (see 363.2). 

14L Comparison with Adverbs, 

1. Adjectives not admitting of comparison in the usual manner, 
by er and efi (137), may be compared, as in English, with help 
of the adverbs mt\)x, * more,' and am meiflen, * most.* 

Thus, cr ijl am metjlcn Incc^tifd^, *he is most slavish; ' cr. ijl mir me^r 
fcti^b, aid vSn t^m, ' he is more unfriendly to me than I to him.* 

2. When, of two qualities belonging to the same object, one is declared 
to be in excess of the other, the comparison is usually and more properly 
made with me^r. 

Thus, cr ttJar mcl^r tapfcr ate Hug, *he was more bold than prudent : '— 
but, wal^rer, al9 Hug unb fromm, *more true, than prudent and dutifVil 
(Qoethe). 

3 
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142. Additional Bemarhs. 

1. The superlatiFe has, as in other langoages, a twofold mean- 
tng and use : one implying direct companson and eminence aboFe 
others (superlative relative) ; the other, general eminence, or pos- 
session of the designated quality in a hign degree (superlative ab« 
solute). 

Thus, f(!^onfte Slumen, 'most boautifUl (ezoeedinely beautiful) flowers ; ' 
bie f d^onflen i^lunten, ' the most beautiful flowers * (of all those had in view). 

. This distinction appears especially in adverbial superlatives : see 363.2c. 

2. To a superlative is often prefixed aOer, in order further to 
intensify its meaning : thus, ber allerfd^5n{le, ' the most beautiful 
of all.' 

9[Uer is the gen. pL of a% ' all,' and so is used in its literal sense, only 
combined with the adjective, and in connections where its introduction as 
an independent acljunct of the ac(jective would be impossible. 

EZERCISB X. 

jL K Comparative and Superlative of Adjectives, 

n.. SBann l^abcn toir bic Ifingflcn SEagc? 2. Die SEagc finb tengct 
m ©ommcr ; im SBintcr [xnh fic am lilrjcften unb am fdltcflcn. 3. 
Sicbftcr ^reunb ! fd^rcibc mir bcfferc Sriefc, unb mit f d^toftrjcrcr 2:intc, 
auf beined SJaterd toeigeflem Ropier. 4. S)te ^ad^flen 93&ume tragen 
niqt bcfferc ?lcl)fct ate bic niebrigcm. 6. a)ic armctt fmb oft frol^ct 
ate bic JRctd^cren. 6. SKan ifl am rcid^flcn, tocnn man amjufricbenflcu 
iji 7. S)a« ®oIb ifl ba« loflbarfle SWetatt, abcr ba« (Sifcn ijl ba9 
nilfelic^flc, unb bcr ©tal^I ifl ba« aUcr^arteflc. 

MODIFYING ADJUNCTS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

143. The adjective, in all its uses as adjective and as suhstan* 
tive (for its adverbial use, see under Adverbs, 363), is liable to 
be limited by modifying adjuncts of various kinds. 

144. 1. The customary adjunct of an adjective is an adverb : 
as, fc^r gut, 'very good ; ' |crjtid^ \to^, * heartily glad.' 

2. An adjective may be limited by an adverbial clause, contain* 
ing a Verb and its subject, and introduced by a conjunction (see 
438.36). 

Thus, er tfl fo gnt, bog iOi t^n nur liebcn tann, * he is so good, that I can- 
not but love him ; ' Ir(inter aid man glaubte, ' sicker than was supposed.' 

An adverbial clause can hardly qualify an adjective, except as a speoiA* 
oaiion of degree, where a comparison is made. 
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145. An adjective is often limited by a noxm (or pronoun) 
dependent on it 

1. B/ a noiiD in the genitivd case: thus, lebtg aHer $f(i(i^t, * free from all 
obligation ; * i^rcr ^cutc getnig, ' sure of its prey : * see 217. 

2. By a noun "in the dative case: thus, il^m eigcn, 'peculiar tohim; 
glctc^ einer Scid^c, 'like a corpse :' see 223. 

3. By a noun in the accusative catie, but only very rarely, and in predica* 
tive construction: thus, xdj bin ed milbe, ' I am tired of it: ' see 229. 

4. By an infinitive, with its sign gu, *to:* thus, letd^t ju berfc^offcu, 
*easy to procure : * see 344. 

146. An adjective is limited by a prepositional phrase ; that 
is, by a noun whose relation to it is defined by a preposition : 
thus, t)om ®cl}aumc rein, ' free from scum ; ' angcnc^m t)on ©epalt, 
'agreeable in figure.' 

147. 1. An adverbial adjunct to an adjective always precedes 
it— except the adverb genug, * enough.' 

2. An adjective used attributively must* be preceded by all its 
modifying adjuncts : thus, aHcr Don bcm bcutfd^cn JRetd^c abl^dngi* 
gen, obcr ba^u gel^origen SSStterftfinimc, *of all the races dependent 
on the German empire, or belonging to it.' 

3. Adjectives used in the predicate or in apposition mav take 
the limiting noun, with or. without a preposition, either before or 
after them: but the adjective more usually follows; and neces- 
sarily, if the limiting word be a pronoun without a preposition. 

148. Participles, as verbal adjectives, share in most of the 
^constructions of the adjective : see 349 etc. 



PRONOUNS. 

149. In German, as in English, substantive pronouns ani 
pronominal adjectives are for the most part not distinguished from 
one another (as they are distinguished in French) by different 
forms, but the same word is used, according to circumstances, 
with either value. It will be convenient, therefore, to treat both 
classes together, explaining under each word its own proper use 
or uses. 

150. The principal classes of pronouns are 

1. The personal ; 

2. The possessive ; 
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8. The demonstrative (including the determinative) ; 

4. The interrogative ; 

5. The relative (all of which are also either demonstra- 
tive or interrogative); 

6. The indefinite, with the indefinite numerals. 

The determmatiTe, indefinitey and numeral pronouns are in part of am- 
tdguoua character, being intermediate dosses through whldi the pronouna 
|3ado off into drdinarj adjectives and numerals. 



n- ■ 






I'KItt 


UJNAL TKUJM^ 


►uri». 


■ / "T8L 


The personal 


prono.uhs ai'e 












FiBST Pbbsov. 


^y^ 








Singukur, 


Pliwrol. /^ 




N. 


i« 




*I' 


toir . •we' 


% 


G. 


tntiner, mets 


*ofme' 


unfer •ofu«' 


D. 


«it 




•tome' 


un^ •touH* 




A. 


tnu^ 




*me' 


mi« 'us' 










Seoond Pebsov. 


* 




N. 


bu 




•thou' 


i^r 'ye' 




G. 


betner, bent 


•of thee' 


euer * of you ' 




D. 


bit 




•to thee' 


euc^ •to you' 




A. 


bu^ 




•thee' 


cud^ * you ' 








Tbibd Pebsoh, iSrtfi^u2(ir. ' 1 






maao. 


fom. 


neut. ' 


S. 


«• 




*he' 


fie •she' 


e« 'it' 


) Q. 


\tbsa, fem 


* of him ' i^rer * of her ' f ciner, fein ' of it 


• D. 


i^m 




•tohira' i^r *toher' i^m *to it' 


A. 


i^n 




•him' 


jle 'her' 


e« 'it' , 








nTvS 


Plural, 1 
nut n. 

fie 'they* 








Q. 


i^ter ' of Uiem ' 








D. 


i^nctt 'to them' 








A. 


fie 'them' 



®td^^ the special reflexive of the third person (see 1SS.3), is also 
a member of this class, a personal pronoun. 
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162. 1. Tltxrt, betit, feiit are older forms of the gen: singular, now an- 
tiquafced, but oocafiionallj met with; i^r, for t^rer^ does not oooor: uuferet, 
for unfer, and eurer, for euer, are not unknown, bat rare. 

Examples are t^r 3nftrutnente fpottet mtxn, ' ye instruments mock me * 
(R. 142.3S); ba9 {etn fe(bfl genog, * which was enjoying itself' (B. 141.16). 

2. These genitiyes, in composition with ^atben, tvegeit, and tnitlen, add a 
wholly anomalous et ; and unf er and euer, in like manner, add a t : thus, 
metnet^alben, betnettoegen, ttm feinettotUen, unfertioegen, euert^olben, eto. 

3. Genitives of the personal pronouns are everywhere of rare occur- 
rence, and only as objects of verbs (219) and adjectives (217). For the 
genitive Umiting a noun is substituted a possessive acUective (168.2). 

153. Use of the Personal Pronouns in addresM, . >- , . . 

1. In German, as in English, the pronoun of the second pora ^ ^ 

singular, bu, * thou,' is no longer used in address, in the ordinary 

intercourse of life. 

It is retained (as in English) in the language of worship and of poetry :' 
and farther, m that of familianty — the familiarity of intimacy, between 
equals, as between husband and wife, near relations, or particidar frien da, ^N 
also among children ; — the familiarity toward inferior age or station, as on ^ 
the part of any one toward young children, or on the part of teachers or 
employers toward youthful pupils or servants; — and even, sometimes, the 
familiarity of insult or contempt. 

2. The pronoun of the second pers. plural — i^r, ' ye,' etc. — was 
at one time generally current in Germany for the singular (like 
onr you\ and is yet met with in poetry or narrative : but modem 
use authorizes it only in addressing more than one of such per- 
sons as may, singly, be addressed with bu. 

3. The singular pronouns of the third person — cr, 'he,' pc, 
* she,' etc. — were also once used in customary address, but soon 
sank to the condition of address by an acknowledged superior to 
an inferior — as by a monarch to a subject, a master to a servant, 
and the like — with which value they are still retained, but are 
going out of vogue. 

Employed in this way, er and fte and their cases are usually and properly 
written with a capital 

4. At present, the pronoun of the third pers. plural — • 
fie, ' they ' — and its possessive, i^r, * their,' are alone allowed, 
in the sense of ' you, your,' in common life, in addressing 
eitlier one person, or more than one. When thus used, 
they are, for distinction, written with capital letters, 2ic^ 
3l)ncn, 3^^/ etc. (but the reflexive fief; is not so written). 



^ 



*^ 



\ 
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Thus, t4 ban!e 31)nen fiir 3l|re (iefailtgfctt, bag @tf ft(!^ bie iDHl^e 
gegeden ^aben, * I thank ffou for your kindness, in that yw have given y^ur- 
gel/' the trouble.' 

The verb with @te is always in the [dural, whether one person or more 
be intended. But a following adjective is either singular or plural, accord- 
ing to the sense: thus, 0te ungliidtltc^er, * you unhappy man I * but @ie un« 
gliicfllc^en, 'you unhappy onesl ' 

The use of @ie in address is quite modem, not having become generally 
established till about the middle of the last century. ' 

. 5. Some authoritieB write all the pronouns of address with a capital, 
even 2)tt, ^S^, (£tt4, etc. : but this is not to be approved, except in such 
documents as letters, where the words are to reach the person addressed 
through the eya P ^ 

^154. Peculiarities in tKB 'um of Pf(mouna of the third 
person. 

• 1. As a general rule, the pronoun of the third person, 
in the singular, takes the gender of the noun to which it 
relates. 

Thus, when speaking of a hat (ber ^VLi), we use er and i^n ; of a pen 
(bie Seber), fte ; of bread (bad «n)b), ed. 

Excepted from this rule are such words as 9Bet6, 'woman/ 
which are neater, though designating female persons ; also diminor 
tives (neater) of personal appellations, sack as SK&bd^en, ' girl/ 
J^rdttlein, * young lady,' ^ftblein, 'little boy:* a pronoun refer- 
ring to one of these usually follows the natural gender, instead 
of the grammatical, ^inb, ' dliild,' is represented by eiS, ' it,' as 
with us. 

2. But these pronouns are seldom used in the genitive or da- 
tive for things without life. For the genitive is substituted the 
genitive of a demonstrative, ber or bcrfelbc ; for the dative, the 
dative of the same ; or, if governed by a preposition, a combina- 
tion- of that preposition with the adverb ba (or bar), ' there.' 

Thus, bamit, therewith,' batoon, * thereof/ barin, 'therein,' barnad^, 
'thereafter,' and so on, are used instead of mtt tijm or i^r, 'with i1^' etc. 
2)ar is put instead of ba before a yowel or n. 

Similar substitutions of the demonstratives are often made also in other 
cases where we employ the personal pronouns : see below, 171. 

3. The neuter .accusative e^ is, in like manner, almost never 
allowed after a preposition, but is replaced by ba before the 
preposition : thus, bafiit, barunt, for filr e^, * for it,' urn c3, 
'about it' 
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4. The neuter ed has certain special uses. 

a. It is, as in English, the indefinite and impersooal subject of a verb: 
thus, ed regnet, * it rains ; ' ed ifl fein ^ruber, ' it is his brother ; ' ed freui 
mxd^, ©ic gu iti^n, * it rejoices me to see you.* 

b. In this use, it often answers to our (here before a verb : as, e9 toat etn 
Stttn bartn, 'there was a kernel in it; ' c« toirb Sliemonb lommeit, * there 
will no one come.' 

c Yet more often, it serves the purpose of a mere grammatical device 
for shifting the true subject to a position after the verb, and iff itself un- 
translatable : as, c« fpctrcn bie S^tcfen ben etnfamen SBcg, * the giants bar the 
lonely way ; ' c« fflrd^tc bic ®5ttcr ba6 3Jienf(^engc{ci^leci^t, * let the human 
race fear the gods.' 

d In all these uses, the verb agrees in number with the following noun, 
the logical subject or the predicate : thus, e9 loaren bie allerfi^dnflen, * it was 
(or, they were) the very finest ones.' , 

e. (Se also stands as indefinite object ; also, as predicate, representing 
another word or phrase already used, and of which the repetition is avoided 
(to be rendered, then, by * so,' * be so,' * do so,' or the like) : thus, i(§ fclfccr 
bin 1 8 nic^t mcbr, * I myself am so [what I was] no longer ; ' atS tdd c6 xiodj 
lonnte, * when 1 was still able to do w.' 

/. Instead of it is I, and the like, the German reverses the expression, 
and says id^ bin t9, *1 am it,' 'Bit hjaren c0, *you were it' (i. e., *it was 
you 'X etc. 

g. (i9, in all situations, is liable to be abbreviated to *9 : the apostrophe 
should in such case always be written, but is sometimes omitted. 

/J55. jReflezive use of the Personal Pjronoune. 

< 1. A reflexive pronoun is one which represents the same per- 
son or thing as the subject of a sentence, but in the relation of 
object— namely, as object, direct or indirect, of the verb in the 
sentence ; or (less properly) in a prepositional adjunct to that 
verb. 

It is usually to be rendered by a personal pronoun with the word set/ 
added : thus, ic^ toafd^c mt(^, * I wash myself; ' id^ fd^nteit^tc mir, * I flatter 
myself; ' id^ fd^one mctticr, * I spare myself; ' id^ jlope fie tjon mir, *I thrust 
them from myself (or, from me).' 

' 2. In the first and second persons, singular and plural, 
the reflexive pronoun is the same vrith the personal in 
every case, the latter being used in a reflexive sense, with- 
out any adjunct corresponding to our self (but compare 5, 
below). 

The same is the case with the genitive of the third person— as, er {d^ont 
f e i tt e r , 'he spares himself '—but 
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3. In the third person, there is a special refiexiv^e pro- 
noun, \xif, wliich must always be used instead of the dative 
or accusative of a personal pronoun, after either verb or 
preposition, when the subject of the sentence is referred to. 
It has the y^lxie of botli accusative and dative, of either 
number, and of any gender. 

Thus, er, fte, t9 nfaft^t [lA, fc^meti^ett ft(^, ' he, she, or it washes or flat- 
ters himself; her«eU; or itself; ' fte toaff^en ftd), fc^m^i^etn ft4, ' ihejr wash 
themseWes, or flatter themselves ; * bad xft an unb filr ftd^ gut, ' that is good 
in and by itself.' 

The reflexive ftc^, when representing ^it, '70a' (163.4), is not written 
with a capita], except in letters and the like. 

4. In German, as in French (there is no correspondinff usage in 
English), the reflexive pronoun in the plural is not sddom em- 
ployed in what is called a ^' reciprocal *' sense, answering to our 
one another. 

Thus, tvtr batten u n 9 nte fe^en fotlfn, * we ought never to have seen <m« 
another; • i^r ^affct e u d^ , * ye hafce each other; ' ^e (@ic) geben f i(5 ba« 3^ 
^tn, * they (you) give one another the signaL* 

Instead of the reciprocal reflexive (or, rarely and redundantly, along with 
itX the word etnanber, * one another,' is often employed. 

Only the connection and the requirement of the sense can show in any 
case whether the^ pronoun has its direcUy or its reciprocally reflexive value. 

5. ©clbft (or fctbcr), * self^' may be added to any reflexive pro- 
noun, for greater emphasis ; or, in the plural, to exclude the reci- 
procal sense. 

It may also be added for emphasis to any pronoun, or noun, answering 
to our mysd/f thyeelf, itael/j eta 

156. The dative of a personal pronomi is sometimes introduced 
into a clause expletively, for liveliness of expression : as, ta§ mir 
berein ben 9(ten/ ' let the old man in here {far me) : ' compare 222. 
IIL e. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 
v_x^<l57. The personal pronouns are always substantive; 
^"weir corresponding adjectives are the possessives : namely 

tttctn, * my ' unf er, * our V 

beitt, *thy* eucr, *your* 

^X^ fciu, * his, its ' i^r, * their * 

^^-^-^ t^, *her' [3^, 'your'] 
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The possessiTes of the masc. and ueut singiilar are the same, fctn. The 
possessive of the fern, singolar and that of the plural of all genders also 
agree m form ; and, as the latter (see 163^) is nsed in the sense of a second 
pereon, i^t has three meanings, * her/ ' their,* and * yoor ' (the last of which 
is distinguished to the eye by the capital initial). 

158. 1. it will be noticed that the possess! ves correspond 
closely in form with the genitives of the personal pronouns, being, 
in feu^t, the same words in a different condition. 

2. The office, also, of the possessive, agrees with that of the 
genitiye of a nonn. The ffenitiye of the prononn is very seldom 
used to limit a noun, but For it is substituted a posseasiye in the 
form of an adjective, qualifying the noun (216.3). 

Tbus» bte Wmt ht9 Vl0XMt$, 'the man's anna; * tmt fetne fbcmt, 'hia 
arms,* not bte Srme feiner, 'the arms of him.' 

Opiniona diflfer as to wbelhflr ibe pnwwlrw is dnlTed fnm. tbs gmMLm, or the g«ni- 
tiTB from the ponnsi^a. Probably the latter opinion Is oozraot; tlMhifltoiy of laagungf 
shows that a gcoittre is often, or vsnaUy, a at eiwit^iw d and innalabls oaiw of aa adjaotlY« 
of relation. 

^yiSB. As r^ards their declension, possessivea are treated 
in the same manner as other adjectives. 

1. They are used predicatively in their simple or thematic 
form. 

Thus, bet ^ed^er ifl bctn, 'the goblet is thine;' bte )Brattt fet metn, 'be 
the bride mine ! ' 

2. When nsed attributively (their regular and ordinary 
office), they are declined, not like htt, * the/ but like rin, 
* a' (63). Thus, mein, * my,' is declined 

Plural 
m. 1 B. 

mettle 
metnet 
meinett 
meine * 







Singular, 






m. 


1 


B. 


N. 


tneiti 


mettle 


metn 


G. 


ntetne9 


metnet 


metne9 


D. 


meinem 


meiner 


ntetnem 


A. 


meinett 


meine 


metn 


anduttfer, 'otor,' 






N. 


ttttfer 


nnfete 


mifet 


G. 


tmfere* 


nnfereT 




D. 


titiferem 


nnfcrer 


mtferem 


A. 


uttfeteti 


unfere 


wnfer 



mtfen 
miferet 
ttttfeten 
unfere 

Unfer and euer f<^ow the same rules as other adjeotiTtes (120.3) respect 
ing the contraction of their endings : thus, we may have unfere or unfre^ 
uiflere«, unfere, or unfre«, and so on. 

3* 
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3. The pos8688i?e is also often used substantively, or with the 
value of a pronoun (not qualifying a noun expressed, but repre- 
senting one understood) ; in that case, it is declined in full like an 
adjective of the first declension : thus, nominatives meiner^ meine^ 
mcincS, mcine. 

For example, ba$ ijl niii^t bein ^ec^er ; e^iflmeiner, * that is not thy 
goblet; it is mine (I e., my goblet);' {ein ^tm, to'it meined^ ^hia, brain, like 
my own.* 

4. In the same substantive use, the possessive may be preceded 
by the definite article; and it is then declined like* any other ad- 
jective in like circumstances, or by the second adjective declen- 
sion (119.2): thus, nom. ber^ bie, bad meine, gen« bed, bee, bed 
ntcinen, etc. 

For examrfe, {ctn ^J^tcrfhiljt if! niii^t bcr tnctne, *liis judgment-seat 
is not mine; ^ loQ mir ba9 $era, bag ii^ bad cure ru^re^ 'set my heart free, 
that I may touch yours.' 

5. Again, for the simple possessive, in its absolute or pronomi- 
.. md^use after the definite article, is substituted a derivative in ig : 

thus, imixiii, uufrig, etc. These are never used except with tibe 
article, and therefore always follow the second adjective declen- 
Mon. The nominatives of the whole series arc 





Singular, 




Plural 


m. 


«. 


B. 


m.f.n. 


bet metnige, 


bie meintge, 


bad meinige 


bie ttieinigen, * mine ' 


bet bcinigc, 


bie bemigc, 


bad bcinige 


biebeinigen, * thine' 


ber fcintge, 


bie fcinige, 


• bad feinigc 


biefcinigen, 'his, its' 


ber i^rige, 


bie i^rigc, 


bad il^rige . 


bieii^rigen, *hers' 


ber unfvigc, 


bie uitfrige, 


bad unfrige 


bie unfrigen, * ours ' 


ber eurige, 


bie eurige, 


bod eurige 


bteeudgeii, * yours' 


ber Urtge, 


bie i^rige, 


bad i^rige 


bie il^rigen, * theirs ' 


[ber3^rige, 


bie S^rigc, 


bad 3^rtge 


bie S^rigen, * yours '] 



If^ither the derivatives in ig, nor the simple possessives preceded by the 
article, are ever used attributively, qualifying a noun expressed. 

SKeln eta used predioatively, assert ownfership pare and simple : thna, ber ftnt Ift inein, 
*the hat bdong« to me, and to no one else.* SDteiner, ber mctne, and ber meinige ars nearly 
equivalent ozpressiona, combining with the idea of pi-operty an implication of the cha- 
racter of the thing owned : thna, et ifl meinct etc., * it is my hat, and no one else's.* 
^er meinige etc are most oommon in ooUoqtdal use ; ber meine etc are pceferred in higher 
styles. 

160. The absolute possessives preceded by the article (bet 
ntetne, ber meinige, etc.) are sometimes used substantively (like 
other adjectives : see 129) ; the neuter singular denoting ' what 
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belongs to one ' (his property, his* duty, or the like) ; the plnralf 
* those who belong to one' (as his family, his Mends). 

Thus, unfere ^fJid^t i% auf ba« Unfrije jpt fc^en, nnb fftr hit Unfrigcn ju 
forgcn, * our duty is to attend to our busmess and take care of our depend- 
ents; ' cr cmtuntcrte tie @eincn, *he encouraged his men.' 

161. The German, like -the French, avoids the use of the pos- 
sessives in many situations where we employ them ; either putting 
in their stead the definite article only, where the possessor is suffi- 
ciently pointed out by the connection ; or, along with the article 
(or even without it), using the dative of the corresponding per- 
sonal pronoun, where it can be construed as indirect object of the 
verb in the sentence (see 222. III. 6). 

Thus, cr fd^uttcltc ben ^opf, * he shook his head ; ' bcr grof! bringt mix 
bitrd^ aVit Ihioc^en, * the frost penetrates through all my bones ; ' cr fieUl^r 
urn ben ^a% *he fell upon ?ier neck; ' ed lam mit in 6inn, *it came into 
my mind.' 

162. !S)ero and S^xo are old-stjle egressions, used in ceremonious ad- 
dress, before titles, etc. : thus, 3l^ro aJiaJepat, * your majesty; * 2)cro ©cfcl^Ie, 
'your commands.* 

Before titles, fcinc and fctncr are often abbreviated to @c. and @r. ; and 
for euer, cure, is written (Sm. 



j^ EXEBCISB XL 

^ , Personal^ Beflexive^ and Possessive Pronouns. 

1. 3Kcitte tJrau unb iij lommen l^cutc mit unfcm ^inbem ju ' 
dl^nen ; finben wtr ®te tn O^rem neucn ^aufe ? 2. SBir fcl^cn il^rcn 
^\xt, unb er gcfaOt un^ nid^t. 3. grfcnnft bu mxij afe beincn ^rennb ? ^ 
4. ®ie l^at fqSne ^thtxn, benn id^ gab ftc i^r. 5. (gr betrfigt fid^ gut, 
vinh xij freue mtd^ e^ ju ^firen. 6. (Sure $ferbe ftnb beffer ate bie 
unfri^en unb bie fctnigen* 7* $icr ift xf)x Sud^ ; fic Jd^idtc c3 mir, 
unb :c6 lei^e e^ Ol^nen. 8. Sl^r Slpfet ifl gut ; metncr ifl fd^ted^t. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

m 

y 163. The proper demonstratives are ber, ^this, that,' 
' bie6, * this, that,' and jen, ' yon, that.' Their original value 
is that of adjectives ; but they are now with equal free- 
dom used adjectively, qualifying a noun expressed, and 
absolutely, or as pronouns, standing for a noun under- 
stood. 

S)er is bistoricall;^ the same word with onr Pie^ ih(xtj and they ; bted is 
oar thiSj ffiese, Hum; jen is onr yon^ and may by this oorrespondenoe be oon- 
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veniently diFtingulahed from jeb Qebcr), *eTery ' (see 190), with which it if 
apt to be oonfomided bj learners. 

^ r--^64. 1. Dcr when used adjectively is declined like the 
/ article ber (63) ; being, in fact, the same word, and dis- 
n tingnished from it only by greater distinctness, of meaning 
and of utterance. 

Thus, bcr Ort ifl ilbet reaicret, * ihoA plaoe is ill governed ; * bcr cine l^al 
bte, bie anberen anbere, ©aoen, 'one has ^w gifts, others have other.' 

2. !Dcv when used absolutely, or as pronoun, has pecu- 
liar forms in a part of its cases— namely, the genitives 
singular and plural and the dative plural — ^where it adds 
en to the adjective forms, at the same time doubling their 
final 6 : thus, 

'Singular, PlwcU, 

m. t. n. m. f. n. 



N. 


ber bte bad 


bte 


G. 


beffen, (beg) beren, (ber) beffen, (beg) 


beren, (berer) 


D. 


bem ber bem 


benen 


A. 


ben bte ba8 . 


bte 



The genitives singular beg, bcr, bcfj are also allowed, but very rarely- 
used, except the neuter in certain compounds, as begtvegen, befsl^alb (also 
written bc«incgcn, be«^alb). 

In the genitive plural, berer is used instead of beren when » limiting ad- 
dition, usually a relative clause, follows : thus, berer, bie mid^ tiebcn, ' of 
those who love me ; * berer t>on ^ari«, * of them of Paris (people from Paris).* 

^ 165. 3;)ie6 and jcn are declined as adjectives of tlie first 
declension, or like the definite article (only with c^ instead 
of a^ in the nom. and ace. neuter) ; and without any dif- 
ference, whether they are used as adjectives or as pronouns. 
Thus, 

Singular. Plwal. 

in. £> n. n. f . vu 

N. bicfcr biefc biefeS bicfc 

G. btefc^ bicfer biefcS bicfcr 

D. bicfcm bicfcr bicfcnt biefcn 

A. bicfen bicfc btcfc^ bicfe 

The nom. and ace. neuter btefc^ is often abbreviated to bie^ (or 
bte^), especially when the word is used as a pFonoon. 
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166. Uh of (he DemoMtratives, 

1. jDtefer is a general demonstrative, answering to botli (kU 
and thaU If, however, the idea of remoteness in place or time is 
at all emphasized, either by the antithesis of tku and that^ or in 
any other way, thai mnst be represented by {enet. Often, biefft 
and jener are to be rendered 'the latter' (btefer, the one last men- 
tioned, the nearer) and * the former ' (jcncr, the one mentioned 
earlier, the remoter). !Ste9 and ba$ are also sometimes contrasted 
as 'this 'and* that.' 

2. !Ccr has a great range of meaning, from the feint indefinite- 
ness of the article to the determinateness of biefer — depending 
mainly on the emphasis with which it is nttered. Special uses 
worthy of note are as follows : 

a. !3)et is the demonstrative emploj-ed in such phrases as unfere ^ferbe 
nnb bt e ber gremben, 'our horses and (ho9e of the strangers, ' bet mtt ben 
^ellnt Sugen, 'Ae (the one) with the sharp eyes/ 

Barelj, berientge (168) is used in the same sense. 

h. It takes the place of the pronoun of the third person used emphati- 
cally: thus, bie mug rec^t bummfein, ^ahe must he right stupid;' bet 
ffittre 5trfi^'n, * maj he be food for crows.* 

3. The neatera singular, bad, bied (or btrg, biefed)r and (rarely) 
jened, are used, like ed (164.4), as indefinite subjects of verbs ; 
and, if a plural predicate noun follows the verb, the latter agrees 
with the noun: thus, bad ifl tttein Sater, 'that is my fether;^ 
bad fmb bie SRetgunflen, 'those are the charms;' bied ifl ber 
^ant))f ber $fevbe unb %x\i)t, *" this is the combat of horses and 
fishes.' 

4. Compounds of the adverbs ba and ^ter with prepositions are 
very frequently used instead of cases of the demonstratives with 
governing prepositions : thus, bamit, * therewith,' barin, ' therein,' 
for ntit bent, in bem ; l^iermit, ' herewith,' ^ierin, * herein,' for mi 
btefent, in btefcm. 

5. For the demonstratives aa substitutes for the personal pronoun, see 
below, 171. 

DeterminaHves. * 

167. Certain pronominal words, connected with the demon- 
stratives in derivation or meaning, or in both, are ordinarily called 
determinatives. 
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168. !3)erj[emge. — 1. This is made up of the definite article 
bet, and j[emg/a derivaUve from jettf 'yon, that'- (like memtg from 
tnetn, etc., 169.5). The latter part never occurs without the 
former, and they are written together as a single word, although 
each is separately declined, the one as the article, the other as an 
adjective of the second declension. Thus, 

Singular. PluraL 

in. tm n. in* i> n. 

N. ber|entge btejentge ba^j|entge btejemgen 

G. be^jcttigen bcrjetttgctt bc^jcntgcti bcrjcttigctt 

D. bcmjcmgcn bcrjcnigcn bemjemgcn benjcttigcit 

A. bcttj[cnigcn biejicnigc bagjcriigc bicjcmgcn 

2. !Dcricnige is used with equal frequency as adjective and as 
pronoun. Its specific office is that of antecedent to a following 
relative; in this office it is interchangeable with the demonstra- 
tive bet, as the latter's more prosaic and colloquial substitute : 
thus, bcrjicntgc, or bcrjeriige 3Ratm, tocher tocife x% ifl gufricbcn, * he . 
(that man) who is wise is contented.' 

169. jDcrfcIBc. — 1. This word is composed of the dcffnite ar- 
ticle and the adjective felb. Both its parts are declined, after the 
manner of berj[emge (168.1). 

2. !Dcrfctbc is both adjective and pronoun, and means literally 
* the same.' But it also interchanges with the demonstratives as 
substitute for the pronoun of the third person (see 171). 

3. For bcrfelbc are sometimes used bcrfctbige and fetbiger, which, how- 
ever, are antiquated expressions. !S)er ndtntid^e is its equivalent in the full 
sense of ' the same.* 

^etber and fetbfl (166.6) are indeclinable forms of the same adjective 
fctb, always following, appositivelj, the noun or pronoun which they qualify, 
often at a distance from it. @e(bfl is also used adverbially, meaning ' even,* 
and as substantive in the phrase t)on felbfc * of its own accord.' 

@elb is also, rarely, declined after biefet as after ber. The genitive of 
bcrfclbe is written either besfclbcn or bcffclbcn : the former is thewetically 
preferable (3.1), the latter more usual (likewise bad[elbe, neuter). 

170. ®o(d^. — 1. (Zolij is the English ' such,' and is used, both 
as adjective and as pronoun, in nearly the same manner. It is 
declined like btcfcr (166) ; or, when preceded by cln, as any other 
adjective would be in the same situation (124), 

2. Such a is either fotd^ etn, or ein fotd^er, the adjective being undedined 
when placed before the article. For a<, when used after moh with the value 
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of a r^thra pronouii, the German uses the relative: thus, fol^eit, b i e i^it 
lannten, *to saoh as knew him.* t 

171. The'Demonatrativei and Determinatives as Substitutes. 

The pronouns of these classes are often used where we put the 
third personal pronoun or its possessive : 

1. For the emphatic pronoun (166.2&.X and the antecedent of a relative 
clause (168.2), as already explained. 

2. Where the demonstrative meaning helps avoid an ambiffuity: as, tt 
ging niit meinem SSctter unb bef fen ©oT^n, or bcm @o^nc be«fclbcn, *he 
went with my cousin and Aw (the latter's) son : '—or an awkward repetition : 
as, er Ijat cine ^d^totfttx : lenncn ^ie btef et&e (for lennen @te fie)? *he 
haa a sister; do you know hert^ 

3. In the oblique cases, where things and not persons are intended : as, 
t(4 bin beffen benot^tgt^ ' I am in need of it ' (feiner would mean * of him/ 
rather). In like manner, with prepositions, instead of the adverbial com- 
pounds with ba (154.2,3): as, i^ ^abe einen @arten, unb ge^e oft in bent* 
I elben (or bartn) fpajjieren, ' I have a garden, and often go to walk in it.* 

4k The substitution, especially of betfetbe, is often made, in popular use, 
in cases where no reason can be assigned, and where the personal pronoun 
would be preferable. 

,^ INTERROGATIVES. 

OTS. Hie interrogatives are tdtt, ^ who,' tt)a«r * what,' 
and ttjclc^er, *what, which.' SBcr and h)a6 are pronouns 
only; toctdjcr is primarily adjective, but also frequently 
used as pronoun. 

173. 1. SBcr and U)a6 are peculiar in having no plural ; r' 
also, in conveying no idea of gender, but being distin- ^O 
guished precisely as our who and whaty the one denoting A 

?erson8, the other things. They are declined as follows : 

N. toer *who' toa^ *what' 

G. toeffen, (tocg) * whose ' toeffcn, (toe§) * of what * 

D. mm * to whom * 

A. ttjctt *whom' toa^ 'what 



Llows: 



2. ^eg as genitive of toer is antiquated and out of use, and as genitive 
of toa9 is hardly met with except in compounds like tot^tot^tn, n^egl^atb 
(or toe9n)egen, n^edl^alb). SBad has no dative : for both its dative and accu- 
sative as governed hy prepositions are substituted compounds of those pre« 
positions with the adverb too or toor^ ^ where : ' thus, tnontit^ * wherewith, 
with what,* tDorin, * wherein, in what/ ttjofilr, 'wherefore, for what' (like 
bdmit, ^termtt, eta : see 164.2, 166.4). 
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8. Popidar oolloqaial nflaae sometimes puts hia^, both as aocosatiTe and as 
datire, after ^positions: thus, nttt toa^, *with what,' fjir toad, *for what* 
4. 2Beg is, quite rarely, used adjectively: as. It) eg ®inne« ber ©err fct, 
. 'of what disposition the master is' (B. 92.7). 

174. 1. S33clc^ 18 declined like bte« (l66), or as an adjec- 
tive of the first declension. As an adjective, qualifying a 
noun expressed, it means either * what ' or * v^hich ; ' used 
absolutely, it is our * whicli.' 

2. Before ein or an adjective, especially when used in an ez- 
clamatoiy way, totid) generally loses its declensional endings, and 
appears in its simple thematic form. 

Thus, njcTd^c« ©ud^, * what (or which) book ; ' ttje!d)e« Don bicfen ©ftd^enir 

* which of these books : *— n)eld| tiefc3 ©ummcn, mcfri^ ein l^ettcr 2^on, * what 
deep murmur, what a dear tone 1 ' Wclc^ jd^lcqtc @ittcn, * what bad man- 
ners I ' 

175. SBa^ with the preposition filr, * for,' after it (sometimes 
separated from it by intervening words), is used in the sense of 

* what sort of, what kind of.' It is then invariable, and the words 
to which it is prefixed have the same construction as if they stood 
by themselves. 

Thus, \va^ bifl bn fiir ein tanger ©trie!, * what sort of a long string are 
you? ' Don n)a« filr S^nqm, UHb mit \va9 filr ctncm SBerlseuge, madden @ie 
ha9, * of what kind of stuffs, and with what sort of an instrument, do yon 
make that?' 

176. 1. All the interrogatives are used also as relatives 
(see 177). 

2. 2Ba3 stands often for cttua^, * something : ' totx, in the sense 
of * some one,' is quite rare ; ^ucld^, as pronoun only, is familiarly, 
but not elegantly, usad to signify * some.' 

Thus, no6) tt»o« Wertl^, * still worth something ; ' id^ mSAte h)a« torofitt» 
ten, 'I would fain profit somewhat; * metnte »er an« ber ©efeflfd^oft, * re- 
marked some one in the company ; * ^aben ®te $f[aumen? geben @ie mtr 
ttJetd^c, * have you plums ? give me some.' 

8. $Bad is used not rarely for urn n)a«, or tnarum, 'why?' thus, toa9 
birgjl bu bein ©efic^t, * why hidest thou thy &ce ? ' 

RELATIVES. 

^^J.77. The demonstrative pronoun (not adjective) ber, 
and the interrogatives Wtt, tt)a«, ti)a« fUr, and mctd^cr (both 
adjective and pronoun), are used also as relatives ; they 
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are declined, aa sueh, in the same manner as when having 

their more original and proper valne. 

■1 . 
/> */ 178. Der and xot\6)tt are the ordinary simple relatives foUow- 

^ ing an antecedent In the nominative and accusative, they are 
/ nsed ioterchangeably, according to the arbitrary choice of speaker 

C/ or writer. In the dative (except after prepositions) the cases 
of bet are rather preferred to those of toeld^ec ; and, in the geni- 
tive (as pronouns), only bcffcn and bercn arc ever mef with. 

179. 1. SOScr and xo^^, toa3 filr, and tocldjcr nsed adjectivcly 
(also absolutely, when meaning * which '), like who and what in 
English, are properly compound rdatives, or antecedent and rela- 
tive combined. 

Thus, njcr bei 9?o(]^t toorbctftt^r, fa^ b:e ^fanmtcn, 'he who (whoever) 
went by at night, aaw the flames; * IDOS im SUicntdjen nid^t tft, fommt au(j^ 
nid^t au8 il^ra, ' what (whatever) is not in a man does not come out of him ; * 
idb tt)l!l Dcrgcffcn, ttJ er i(^ bin^ unb tt) as idj titt, ' I will forget who I am and 
what I have suflTered; * nttt i^r tt)attbelfr, in em ftc bie SBetpe ftc^, * with her 
walks he ou whom she has bestowed consecration ; ' man fud^te jju Dergeffen, 
kn e (d^ e iRotl^ ilberall l^^ft^^^ ' ^^^ sought to forget what distress was every- 
where prevailing; * toer toeig, h)a3 f ilr cine £ifl bal^inter fledt, 'who knows 
what sort of a trick is hidden in that ? ' 

2. But the demonstrative is repeated, for distinctness, after the com- 
pound relative, much more often in German than in English : 

Thus, to er md)t toornjfirts ge^t, ber fommt jiirfldfe, ^who (whoever) does 
not advance, h^ falls back; ' tooS btt nie bcrUerft, baS mugt bu bemeinen, 
^whai you never lose, thai you have to bewail; * h)a^id^ fflr §errUd^fcit 
gefc^aut, ba« ficj^t nit^t in bcr SBortc SDkc^t, 'what kmd of magnificence I 
saw, thai is not in tlie power of words to teU.' 

3. As occasional Irregular variations of the mode of relative expression 
may be noticed the use of the personal pronoun instead of ber as antecedent 
after tt»er (e. g., R. 67.20), of bcr instead of nJcr as preceding relative (e. g., 
B. 77.3X of rocr instead of loeld^cr after bcr (e. g., R. 62.22X eta 

4. The examples show that ttjcr and tna^ are sometimes to be 
translated by * whoever' and * whatever.' To give them more 
distinctly this indefinite sense, they may be followed (either im- 
mediately, or, more often, after one j^r more interposed words) by 
aud^, *even,' nur, *only,' or immcr, *ever,' especially the first: 
thus, tna^ cv aud) tl^uc, ^whatever he may do.' 

5. After a neuter pronoun, personal, demonstrative, or indefinite 
(as ed, ^oAf cXit^, tixoa^, m6^% mand^e^, btel, tvenig), also after an 
adjective (especially a supei-lative) taken in a general sense, and 
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not referring to some de^nite object, the compoand relative tool 
18 use^, instead of the simple relative bad or totidjt^. 

Thus, fiber baS, h)a« cr fclbfl cr;at)Itc, * about that which he was himself 
relating; ' aUed tuad t)ott bir tnir lam, ^all that came to me from thee; ' 
nidjt^ \x)a9 meine 3)?etnuug florte, ' nothing that should shake my opinion; ' 
bo8 crftc nja« (Ic §6rten, *the first thing which they heard/ 

That ia to say, for an adjectt-ve clanse qualil^ring the antocedent is sobstitnted a snb- 
fltantlve daase in apposition with it. 

IBO. For the dative or accusative case of a relative (either 
simple or compound) governed by a preposition, is usually sub- 
stituted, wben things and not persons are referred to, the com- 
pound of the preposition with an adverb (as in the case of the 
demonstratives and interrogatives : see 166.4, 173.2). But the 
compounds of ba (batjon, barau3, etc.) are only rarely used rela- 
tively, those of too (tootion, toorau^, etc.) being prefeiTed. 

181. A verb agreeing with a relative is put in the third per- 
son even when the antecedent of the relative was a pronoun of 
the first or second person (or a vocative), unless that pronoun be 
repeated after the relative. • 

Thus, urn m\<ii, bcr ftd^ rettct ju btr, 'about me, who am taVing refuge 
with thee ; ' bifl ou e«, oer f o ;; 1 1 1 c r t , * is it thou who art trembling thus ? ' — 
but urn mi(]^, bcrith mtd^ rcttc; bifl bu e«, ber bu fo gtttcrft ;— gtiidfcliger 
%iti(axihtXf ber bu ^taUen tiid^t fa^efl, * fortunate Alexander, that didst 
never see Italy I ' 

182. 1. In antiquated or archaic style, fo is used as indeclinable relative, 
representing the nominative and accusative cases of bet and totl^tt : thus, 
ber 3)laniXf f o e9 fagte, *the man who said it' 

2. In a like style, ba is appended to a relative, ber or ttjet(^er, in a mftu- 
ner wholly exi)letive, and unrepresentable by anything in English : thus, 
toer ha at^met im roftgen Sid^t, 'whoever breathes in the rosy light.' 

183. The relative, often omitted in English, must always be 
expressed in (German : thus, bic fjceunbe, ble id^ Ucbc, *the friends 
I love.' 



^ 



EZBRCIBS XII. 

Demonstrative, Interrogative^ and Relative Pronouns, 

1. 2Ber ftnb ®te, unb toa^ njllJcn ®te? 2. Dicg iflber STOann 
ben ®te fcnncn, unb tjon bent toir fprad^cn. 3. SBcId^en SDlann mtu 
ttcn tgic? 4. 9Ber ftnb bte ?eutc bercti Sttc^cr toxx fatten, unb bcncn 
tuir fte totebergabcn ? 5. 3^ ^^'6 ^cbcr nja3 fitr Slicker e« warcn, 
nod^ t)Ott totxa tt)ir ftc l^attcn. 6. SBcr ba^ ntd^t meig ifl ctn S^^jr; 
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7. SEcffcn $Jtt unb tt)a« fiir cincn SRod trSgt jcncr ^uabc? 8* 
?iebct bic, iDcId)c cud^ tocrfotgcn ; fcgnet bicjicnipcn, bw cu(^ J^affen. 
9. jDcv ift gtiicttid^, bcffen $crj jufncbcn ip ; nid^t bcrjcuige, toclc^ct 
nur rcid) ift. 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 

184. A class of words needs some attention under the above 
head, in connection with the pronouns, as being more or less re- 
lated with the latter, and differing from ordinary nouns and ad- 
jectives, in derivation or in oflBce, or both. 

185. swan, 'one.' — 9Kan (originally the same word with 
SDZann, ' man ') is employed as wholly indefinite subject to a verb, 
Uka the French ouy our ow, they, people, toe, taken indefinitely. 
Thus, man fagt, * one says, they say, it is s^d.' If luiy other case 
than a nominative is required, einer (195) is used instead. 

186. Scmanb, 'some one,' 9?lctttanb, 'no one.' — These are 
compounds of 3D?ann, ' man,' with the adverbs j[c, * ever,' and nic, 
* never.' They ought, therefore, to be declinable only as substan- 
tives of the first declension : and it is proper always so to treat 
them, adding ^ in the genitive, and leaving the other cases like 
the nominative. But in the dative and accusative (especially 
where the phrase would otherwise be ambiguous or indistinct), 
they are allowed to take the endings cm or ctt (R. 168.28; 17 J. 19) 
in the dative, and en in the accusative. 

iRiemonb, * no one/ must be used instead of nic^t 3cmartb, * not any one»' 
except in an interrogative sentence. 

187. 3cbermann, ' every one.' — This w6rd is made up of Jcbcr, 
' every ' (190), and SDtann, ' man,' but is used without distinction 
of gender. Its first part is undeclined, and it is varied only by 
addmg 9 to form the genitive. 

188. (Stma^, ' something,' nid^t^, ' nothing.' — These words are 
invariable in form, and always have a substantive value. A fol- 
lowing limiting adjective is treated as a substantive in apposition 
with them (129.5) : and the same construction is usual with a 
noun after etiDQd ; thus, etinad ®elb^ ' some money.' 

For tt>a9 in the sense of ti\tia9, see 176.2. 

9^tc^td is usually and regularly used instead of tttd^t titoai,- 'not any- 
thing,' except when the sentence is interrogative as well as negative. 

189. Cittifl, ctlid^, ' some.' — ^These are used chiefly in the 
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pinral, and declined like bie^ (^^^)« They are employed both 
adjectively and substantively. 

SttDctd^ is a word, now antiquated, having the same meaning: for this, 
n^eld^er is often used colloquially (176.2), as toai for etmad. 

190. 9cb, icglid^, jcbtocb, * each, every.'— Only the first of these 
is in familiar use. All are declined lik^ bte^ : or, the first tw^o aa 
adjectives of the " mixed " declension (124.2) when preceded by 
cm, the only limiting word which can stand before them. They 
are used either adjectively or substantively. 

The original themes are jeber and jiebtneber, and their er has not untD 
modem times been treated as ending of declension only. For ^cbermami, 
see above, 187. 

191. SWanci^, *many.' — In the singular, ntand^ means *many 
a ; ' in the plural, * many.' It is usually declined like btc3 (166)? 
but, before an adjective, may be left uninflected: thus, mand^ 
buntc Slumcn, * many variegated flowers ; ' man^ gttlbcn ©ctoanb, 
* many a golden garment' It is also used substantively. 

192. 95iclr *much,' tncnig, * little.' — 1. After another limiting 
word, t)tel and tnentg are declined as any other adjectives woala 
be in the same ^tuation— except in etn tncitig, * a little.' If they 
precede the noun which they qualify (or anotiier adjective qualify- 
ing it^, they are sometimes declined and sometimes left unvaried 
— ana the former more when the meaning is distributive, the lat- 
ter more when collective : thus, t)lct SBein, * a great quantity of 
wine,' but mUx SBein, * wine of many kinds ; ' tjict (ci^t bcfd^mintjtc 
©ttflc, * a number of light-winged guests,' but bictc anbcrc £^iergc^ 
flalteu, * many other animal shapes (individual) ' — but this distinc- 
tion is by no means closely observed. Both words are used sub- 
stantively as well as adjectively, and may govern a partitive geni- 
tive : as, t)ic(c ber 5«69^^9^^' * many of the pedestrians.' 

2. SKc^r, * more,' and tncnigcr, * less,' comparatives of tJiel and 
ttjcntg, are generally invariable. But mcl^r has a plural, me^rc, or 
(irregularly, but much more commonly) mc^rere, meaning * several, 
many/ 

193. Wif *all.' — 1. When it directly precedes the noun it 
qualifies, all is fully declined (like bic^, 166) : but before a pro- 
nominal word (adjectively or substantively used) it may remain 
unvaried (with a tendency toward the same distinction of colleo* 
tive and distributive meaning that appears in t)tet : see 192.1). 

Thus, aller SSetteifer, 'aU weal:'— attc bctnc Bol^cn SBerIc, *aU thy lofty 
works ; * aUt bic Xa^t be« gcflce, * all the days of the festival ; * Don all bcra 
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@(ange, *hj all the sptondor; * bet all biefen Serl^JiUmffen, 'in view of all Uies« 
drcumfitances.* 

2. In certain phrases, aUt is used instead of all undedined : thus, bei ittc 
bent, ' in spite of all that* 

3. The neuter singular atleS (like the corresponding case of other pro- 
nominal words; as jebe«, R. 170.11), is employed in an indefinite way of 
persons, meaniug * every one:' thus, atte« nfil^ert ftd^ einanber, *aU draw 
near to one another.* 

4. The plural of {lU is sometimes used distrlbutiyely : as atte SBod^en, 
* every week.* 

194. Slnbcr, 'other,' is a pronominal word, but not distin- 
guished in its uses from an ordinary adjective. 

For nod^ ein in place of anbcr, see 198.8c; for anbcr as ordinal, 203.1a. 

195. Silt, *one, an, a,' fetn, 'not one, none, no.' — 1. The 
numeral etn, 'one,' is also used as indefinite pronoun (aee 198.2), 
and as article (63). 

2. ^cttt is the negative of cm, and is everywhere declined as 
the latter would be in the same situation. Like 9?ientanb (186) 
and nid^td (188), it often requires to be taken apart in translating 
into eitt and nid^t, 'not.' 



NUMERALS. 

196. Although the numerals do not form in the proper sense 
a separate part of speech, their peculiarities of form and use are 
such that they require to be treated as a class by themselves. 

197. 1. The fundamental words denoting number, the 
CABDINAL numerals, are as follows : 



1. Cttt 


11. elf 


21. ettt unb gtDanjig 


2. gtori 


12. gtt)5If 


22. gmettmb jtoanjig 


3. brei 


13. breijel^tt 


30. breigtg 


4. tJier 


14. ))ter}e]^n 


40. tJtcrgtg 


6, fftttf 


15. fttnfjc^n 


50. fttnfjig 


6. \t6^9 


16. fe%^tt 


60. fe^jig 


7. fleben 


17. ftebje^n 


70. ftebjig 


8. adjt 


18. ad^tje^n 


80. ad^tjig 


9. neun 


19. neunjel^u 


90. nemtjig 


10. )e^n 


20. jtoangig 


100. ^tmbcrt 


1000. 1 


taufenb 1,000,000 


. aRtCton 
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2. An older form of ctf, 11, now nearly out of use, is ctlf. For 
fttnfjcl^n/l5, and filnfjlg, 50, the less regularly derived fonns 
junfjcl^n and funfjtg are also in good and approved use. ®te6cn== 
ic^tt, 17, and fiebenag, 70, instead of the contracted ftcbjc^n and 
ficbjtg, are not infrequent, ©ec^jcl^n, 16, and fcd^jig, 60, are 
abbreviated, for ease of pronunciation, from fed}^jel^n and fed^^jtg, 
which may likewise be employed. 

3. The odd numbers, between twenty and a hundred, are formed 
always by prefixing the name of the unit to that of the ten, with 
unb, *and,' interposed: thus, bret unb gtnanjtg, 'three and twenty' 
(not jtoanjigsbrct, * twenty-three '). With the higher numbers, the 
odd numbers follow, as in English : thus, l^unbcrt unb ficbcn, 107 ; 
taitfcnb unb brct unb totcrjtg, 1043 ; and the unb, * and,' may be 
dropped, especially when more than two numbers are put to- 
gether : as, cin taufcnb ai)i (}unbcrt ncun unb fed^jig, or ad^tje^n 
^unbcrt ncun unb fed^jig, 1869. 

4. The higher numbers, l^unbcrt, taufenb, raittion, are multiplied 
by prefixed numbers, as in English : thus, fcd^^ l^unbert, 600 ; brct 
unb ad^t;;tg taufenb, 83,000. The German says cine aOtittion, *a 
million,' as we do ; but simply l^unbert, * a hundred,' taufenb, * a 
thousand : ' ein l^unbcrt, ein taufenb, mean * one hundred,' * one 
thousand.' 

198. (Sin is the only cardinal number that is fully inflected. 

1. If used adjectively, or qualifying a noun expressed, it is 
(unless preceded by another qualifying word: see 3) declined 
when numeral in the same manner as when indefinite article (63). 

Thus, ein 9Kann, *one man* or *aman;* ein ^inb, *one child' or 'a 
chUd.' 

2. When used absolutely, or pronominally, standing for a noun 
understood, it is declined like bte^ (1^^)* ^^ ^ adjective of the 
first declension (but eined is usually contracted to eind in the nom. 
and ace. neuter). 

Thus, urn eltt @(leb, unb bann urn no(^ etn« tangcr, Monger by one joint, 
and then hy one more;' ciner »on euc^, 'one of you;* cincr berauf ein 
^benteuer au^ge^t, 'one who goes out upon an adventure;* t)on ftd^ gu 
jagcn, mad cinem Ueb i% ' to drive away from one's self what is dear to 
one I ' 

3. When preceded by another limiting word (usually the de- 
finite article), it is declined as any adjective would be after the 
same word. 
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Thus, bfr etne f^rod^, 'the one spoke; ' mit bicfcr cincn Strung, *with 
this one error; ' auf feinem einen ^etne, *on his one leg.' 

a, 2)cr cine is often employed where we should say *one * simply: occa^ 
sloually it forms a plural, bte eincn, * the ones, some.' 

h. In numeration, the pronominal neuter, t\n9, is used : thus, ein«, gftJCt, 
brci, ' one, two, three ; ' cinmat ein8 i|l cin8, * once one is one.* 

c Sflodt tvHf *one more,* is employed instead of fin anbcr, * another,* where 
simple addition, not difference, is signified : thus, ntmm nod^ ein ©olbftilcf, 
' take another gold piece * (i. e. in addition to the one you have); but ntmm 
tin anbere^, 'take another ' (i. e. in plaoe of the one you have). 

d In the compound numbers, ein uub jkoan^tg, 21, etc., ein is invariable: 
also, usually, in etn uub Deric(be, eia ^.lar, eut menig, etc. 

& In order to distinguish to the eye etn used as pronoun or numeral 
from the same word as article, some write It with a capital, (Sin ; others, 
with the letters spaced, ein (the ordinary German equivalent of our itaHcs) ; 
Qthers, with an accent upon the t, iin : others leave the di£Eerence of value 
to be pointed out by the coimectiou. 

188. ^totx, 2, and brei, 3, are generally unvaried, bnt have 
gen. and dat plaral forms— jtocicr, jmcicn ; brcier, breicn — ^which 
may be used where the case would otherwise be doubtfol. 

a. For I'mtx, the old masculine j^tneen {twain) and feminine jft)0 are an- 
tiquated, but still occasionally met with: thus, iDaren mit mir ^mtn ^noffen, 
* were with me two comrades; ' gtt)o ©d^wdben jangen nm bie SBette, *two 
swallows w^re singling in emulation.' 

h. ®eib€, *both,* is often used where we say two: thus, meine beiben 
©riiber, * my two brothers.' 

200. 1. From the other units and tens, only a dative in en is occasion- 
ally formed, when the words are used substantively; or, yet more rarely, 
from all the units, a nom. and aca in e (a relic of a former fuller declension) 
— namely, in certain special uses, as atte 3Sicre, ' all fours ; ' or in poetry, to 
make an additional syllable ; or in colloquial and low style. 

2. §unbert, 100, and taufcnb, 1000, are frequently construed 
and declined as (neuter) collective substantives. SJtiQion (fem.) is 
regularly and usually so treated. 

3. As names of the figures designating them, the numerals are treated 
as feminine nouns (3ci|t, f* * number,* being understood), and take the plural 
ending en, and sometimes e in the singular: ein forms bie (Sin9, bie 
(Sinjen. 

201. 1. The cardinal numerals are used in general with equal 
freedom as substantives and as adjectives : thus, etn jftnb, 'a child,' 
ring htt ^ittbcr/*one of the children ;' tjicr ober fiinf fold^er 9Kab* 
djen, * four or five of such girls ' (R. 161,18) ; toir brci greunbe. * w« 
three friends;' unfcr brei, ' three of us,' etc. 
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2. For the use of a singular inatead of a plural nouu of Buetture after 
numerals, see 211.2. 

202. From the cardinals come, by derivation or composition, 
all the other classes of numerals, the most important of which 
are explained below. 

203. Ordinals. 1. The ordinals are a genes of ad- 
jective derivatives, formed from the cardinals by the suf> 
fixes t and ft : from the numbers 2-19, by adding t ; from 
the higher numbers by adding ft. 

Thus, gwett, * second,' ncunt, * ninth/ [ct^gel^nt, * sixteenth,* gwangigfl, 
•twentieth,' ^nnbcrtp, * hundredth,* taufccbjl, * thousandth.* 

a. Bat the ordinal of tin is tx% 'first;' brei forma irregalarly 
britt ; and ddftt, oc^t (instead of oAtt) : anber, * other,' is some- 
times used instead of jtncit, 'second. 

6. Compound numbers add, as in English, the ordinal ending 
only to their last member: thus, ber jmei unb gmanjtgfle^ 22d, bet 
^unbcrt unb crftc, 101st, tm at^tjcljn l^mibcrt ticun mib fcii^jigften 
3a^re, *in the 1869th year.' 

2. The ordinals are never used predicatlvely or adverbi- 
ally, and consequently never appear (except in composition) 
in their simple thematic fonn. They are declined in all 
respects like other adjectives. 

EXERCISB XIII. 

Cardinal and Ordinal NumeraU. 
The nomerals to be read out of figures into words. 

1. Wx Pttb 3 Srftbcr, ®5^we ctnc3 Skiter«; ber Ipc tfl 20 Oa^rc 
alt ; ber 2te ifl filter um 4 ^al^re unb 7 SKonate : ber 3te tfl getoren 
ini Sa^rc 1835, unb ifi atfo im 34flett 3a^r ipme« JHter^. 2. 3n 
meiner SSibiiot^ef fuib 35 SUd^erbretter ui 5 ateil^en; ba^ 4te Srett 
in icbcr 9lci^e ^fitt fpanifd^e Sild^er, unb bo« 7tc j^fift beutfd^e ; auf 
atten jufammen fmb 678 SOSerfc, in 1317 Sfinben. 3. SBag gefc^a^ 
im (io^r 1492? unb toad, 284 3a^re fpfiter, im Sal^re 1776? 4. 
©er 3anuar l^at 31 Sage ; ber gcbruor, 28 ober 29. 6. 3)ie @a«ct 
^ctri ^ird)c gu Stoni l^at 602 5u§ Sange, unb 445 ^ug Sreite ; unb 
ba« ^reuj auf bent "^omt fle^t 430 gufe fiber bent ^flafler : fic tourbe 
getnet^t im 1626flett 9a^e nad^ S^rifK ©eburt. 
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204. Multiplicatives, These are fonned by componnding 
the cardinals with the words fad^ or fdlttg : thus, eiiifad) or einfdS 
tig, * simple;' jtoctfad^ or jmcifaltig, * double;' je^tifad^ or gcl^nffit* 
tig, * ten-fold.' They are adjectives, and are treated in all respects 
like other adjectives. 

206. Variatives. These add crtci to the cardinals : thus, 
eiticrlct, *of one sort,' brcicriel, *of three sorts;* t)te(er(ci, *of 
many sorts.' They are adjectives, but incapable of declension. 

206. Iteratives. These are adverbs, formed by compounding 
the numeral with mat (literally * mark ; ' hence * repetition, time ') : 
thus, cinmal, *once,' jc^nmat^ *ten times,' mand^mat, *many times, 
often.' 

a. The ward mat is often written apart from the numeral, iometimes with 
a capital, as an independent word. 

i^. As the examples have shown, derivative words of these three dassei 
are formed also from the indefinite numerals. 

207. Derivatives from the Ordinals, 

1. Dimidiatives are formed by adding ]^at6, ' half,' to the ordinal 
as ending in te (or t), and denote a quantity half a unit less than 
the corresponding cardinal. Thus, totcrtcl^alb, * four less a half,' or 
* three and a half.' They are construed as invariable adjectives. 

The implied meaning is, [' the first, second, and third, complete ; but] the 
fourth, [only] half.* Instead of gttjeite^alb, H, anbcrtl^atb, irregularly form- 
ed from anbcr, * other,* in the sense of 'second* (203.1a), is in use. 

2. FractioTuds are originally compounds of the ordinals with 
%\^t\if * part ; ' but are abbreviated by the contraction of the latter 
into tcl, before which the final t of the ordinal is dropped : thus, 
brittcl (britt4cl, brttt' %^t\\), * third ; ' bicrtcl, * quarter ; ' jttianjig* 
\iti, * twentieth part' 

Instead of jtocitct, * second part,* is used only ^atb, ^Slf tC/ * l^alf.* 

3. Ordinal Adverbs add the ending cn^ to the ordinal theme : 
thus, erficn^, * firstly ; ' jtnanjigftenS, * in the twentieth' place' 

208. Other derivative numeral words it belongs rather to the 
dictionary than to the grammar to explain. 



USES OF THE FORMS OF DECLENSION. 

209. The following rules apply only to nouns and to words 
(pronouns, numerals, adjectives, infinitives; see 113) used as 
nouns ; since the declension of all adjectives and words used ad- 

4 
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]ectively (articles, pronominal adjectives, and participles) is de- 
tertpined by that of the nouns to which they belong, and with 
which they are made to agree in number, case, and gender. 

Numbers. 

210. The value and user of the numbers are, in general, the 
same in German as in English. 

211. 1. This does not exdude minor differences in regard to particular 
words, which the one language may, in general or in certain connections, 
use as singular und the other as plural: for example, ^ange (sing.), * tongs * 
(pL); ^(ottern (pL), 'small-pox' (sing.); Quf bem mm (sing.), *in the 
arms; ' @ic (lit. *tliey,* pL), *you* (meaning one or more: see 163.4), etc 

2. Masculine and neuter nouns used to express measurement, 
of extent, quantity, weight, or number, generally stand in the 
singular instead of the plural after numerals (whether cardinal or 
indefinite). 

Thus, fie ^aben jteben bis mfit gug ?angc, ' they have seven or eight /cci 
of length'; gcl)tt gag Sicr, *ten casks of beer;* njiemet ^|Jfunb 3"^^^^ 
*how xn&ny pounds of sugar? ' ein ^iitfe^cer oon ic^n taujcnb 3Kann, *au 
auxiliary army of 10,000 Tnen;' gmangig ^o^)f Winbec, * twenty head of 
cattle; ' brei AoU brctt, * three inches broad.' 

But brci (g 11 c n ( f.) ^ud^, * three yards of cloth » ; f unf iW e 1 1 c n ( f.) njcit, 
* five miles distant ' ;— and also touicub (S d) r i 1 1 e (m.j lang, ' 1 noo paces long * 
(R. 155.26). Respecting the form of the noun expressing the thing mea- 
sured, see below, 216.5a. 

S. In the familiar expressions for the time of day, U^r, 'hour,' is also 
unvaried after a numeral : thus, neun U^i', * nine o'clock.' 

Cases. ^ 

Nominative, 

212. The proper office of the nominative is to stand as the 

subject of the sentence : as, bcr 5Ulcnfd^ benft, ®ott lenft, * man 

proposes, God disposes.' 

Of course, also, a noun in apposition with a subject nominative is put 
:n the nominative; since (111.2) an appositive noun always agrees in case 
with the noun it explains. 

213. With the verb feln, * to be,' and a few others, of kindred 
meaning — such as inerbcn, * become,' bleibcu, * continue,' l^cigen, 
*be called,' fd^cinctt, 'appear* — also, with the passive of verbs 
that govern a second accusative as factitive predicate (227.86), a 
noun may be used as predicate in the nominative. 

Thus, mcin JBrubcr ifl bcr ?c^rcr btcfcS ^nabcn, *my brother is this 
boy*B teacher; ' ber btctbt ein S^Jarr f«n Scbcn tang, * he remains a fool hia ^ 
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irhole life long; * er ttirb ein ©eij^aU gef^olten, 'he is oalM reproaoh 
ftiUy a miser.* 

a. With merben, however, the noun is often pnt hi the datiTO, after th« 
' preposition j^ii : as, ba iDerben ^eiber gu^^dnen, ' then women beooma 
hyenas (turn to hyenas).' 

214. The Dominative is used in address (as a ^ vocatire"). 

Thus, l^olber grtebe, fttge (Sintraci^t, loeilet fiber biefec @tabt, Movelj 
Peace 1 sweet Concord 1 Unger over this ciJ7.' 

Genitive. 

215. The genitive in Grerman, as in the other related languages, is 
primarily and especially the adjective or adnominal case, denoting by a form 
of the noun a variety of relations such as might be expressed by a deriva" 
tive acyective. As was remarked above (under 168.2X it is in part trace- 
ably of adjective origin. But its later uses arise also in part from its being 
merged with other primitive cases — particularly the ablative, the case re- 
presen^ng the from relation, • of origin or removal — and assuming their 
office. To trace all these uses to Uieir origin would require vastly '.too 
much of detailed historical discussion, and will not be attempted here. 

216. The Genitive mth J^outis. 

1. The German genitive, like the English possessive, is especi- 
ally the case of a noun that is added to another noun in order to 
limit or define its meaning. 

2. It is used, accordingly, in all the senses in which we use the 
possessive case of a noun, or a pronominal possessive (my, your^ 
his^ etc.) ; also, in most of the senses belonging to a noun con- 
nected with another noun by the preposition of: thus, 

a. As genitive of proper possession or appurtenance : ba9 $aud metne^ 
Battv9, *the house of my father; ' bed 'ManntS ^op^, Hhe man's head.' 

h. As genitive of ori^n or cause : in bed ©d^recfend ^al^n, * in the mad- 
ness of terror; * ber 2^Tteb bcr ©tofimutl^, *the impulse of magnanimity.' 

c As complement of relation (designating that toward which the rela- 
tion expressed by the governing noun is sustained): ber $ater bt% ^o^ncd, 
'the father of the son; ' bed ^ttt% 8o(n, 'the father's sou; ' ^5nig biefcd 
Stei^d, ' king of this realm.' 

d. As partitive geuitive (expressmg a whole of which the governing 
noun is a part), in all its varieties: ber (^c^rccflic^fte ber ©c^reden, *the most 
terrible of terrors : * eiu« ber tletnflen ^inber, * one of the smallest children ; * 
iebed biefer ^biirfntf|e, *each of these needs ; ' aQjuDiel bed <^paged, ' quite 
top much of the joke.' 

e. As genitive of material, constitution, or equivalence: ein !S)a4 f^^t^ 
tenber Suc^en, ' a roof of shady beeches ; ' htxRmtxat (aubiged ©itter, * the 
leafy trollis-work of the branches; ' eine ^nga^llc^retenber jmaben, * a nam* 
ber of shouting bbys ; ' bed ©olbed @tr5me, * streams of gold.' 
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/. As genitiye of characteristic: em SJ^attn l^obett ^an%9 unb grog^r Zv^ 
genb, 'a man of high rank and great virtue ; ' eiit V^i^tenflantm tiirhfdier W^ 
mn\t, * a shepherd-race of Turkish descent* 

0r. As subjective genitive (implying an action of which the thing desi^* 
nated bjr the genitive is the subject): bed (Sturmed @au{en, *the roaring 
of the storm ; ' bcr SU^ognetc ipaffcn uub Sieben, * the hating and loving (at- 
traction and repulsion) of magnets.* 

h. As objective genitive (imp] jiag an action of which the thing design 
nated by the genitive is the object): betn SBunjti^ be« ©utett, 'thy desire of 
good; ' l©erbc|fcrcr ber 2Bc(t unb be« ®efc|je«, * Improver of the World and 
of the Law.' 

The rdatioa of the genitive to iti gOTsming noon is to infinite^ vadoiii^ that nelthtt 
the above dMriflcatkn nor any oOmt ia exhanadTe or peKempfcoiy. 

8. In these relatioDa, the genitive of a personal pronoun is 
rarely admitted; but for it is usually substituted a possessiye pro* 






nominal adjective, qualifying the noun to be limited (168.2). 

Exceptions : certain cases of partitives, of genitives followed bv a qualify- 
ing word, and a few others : as, unfer einer, *one of us; * i^rer beiben Sin* 
brade, 'the impressions of them both;' i^rer Tttxj^tx totvhtn, 'to get the 
better of them.' 

4. For the genitive, in all these uses, may be substituted a da< 
tive with the preposition tjon, * of,' as in English, 

The substitution is made, especially, when the expression, would other* 
wise be ambiguous or unclear, from the want of a distinct ending to the 
genitive, or of a limiting word' showing its character: thus, bie (Sinmol^nev 
»on ^ari«, * the inhabitants of Paris/, ' SSatcr t)on fe(]^« ^iubcni, * father of 
six children ; ' but bic ©tnttJO^ner S3erUn«, * the inliabitants of Berlin; ' ^a* 
ttx biefcr fed^« ^nber, * father of these six children ' :— or, to avoid a suc- 
cession of several genitives : as, ber ©o^n Don bem Ol^eime ^aifcr (Sma-^ 
nueld, ' the son of the uncle of Emperor Emanuel.' But it is made also 
without special assignable reason — ^most often for the partitive genitive, 
and the genitive of material and of characteristic, more seldom for the pos- 
sessive and complement of relation, least often for the objective genitive. 

6. a. After nouns signifying measure, of extent, quantity, 
weight, or number, the noun desigDatine the substance measured, 
if not preceded by an adjective, is usually put neither in the geni- 
tive (partitive genitive), nor in the dative with )Don, 'of^' but 
is treated as indeclinable. 

Thus, etn (B\a9 SBein, * a glass of wine ' (I e , wine, to the extent of one 



or bon bie|em ^emc; ' a glass of this wine ; ' gtoei ^^funb guten ^^eeS, ' two 
pounds of good tea.' 

Exceptions are occasionally met with : thus, ben beflen ^dtdi^et SBetn& 
* the best goblet of wine ' (B. 62.2) ; SOO Bentner (»o\M, * 800 cwt of gold 
(B. 189.18). 
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6. By abbreviadoD, the name of the mondi is left nnYaried after 
a numeral deekniating the day : thus, ben neunten Ttai, * the ninth 
of May.' 

6. The genitire, in any of its senBety may be placed either be- 
fore or after the noon which it limits (as is shown by the exam- 
ples given^. Bnt its position before the nonn, especially if limited 
by any otner word than an article, belongs rather to a higher or 
poetic style ; in plain colloquial prose, the genitive ordinarily fol« 
lows the noun that gorems it An objective genitive moat rarely 
precedes ; and never, if another genitive be dependent on the 
same noun: thus, bed fi5mg9 SBa^t eined SRinifkrd, « the king's 
choice of a minister.' 

217. The Genitive with Adjectivei» 

Abont thirty adjectives (with their corresponding negatives) are 
followed by a genitive, denoting that in respect of which the no- 
tion or quality they express is exerted. 

Thus, be9 ^tnaens ntilbe, * weaiy of singing ; * tofirbiger beS 9lingS, 
^inore worthy of the ring; ' etncS ©ultanS nntoflrbig, * unworthy of a Sul* 
tan; ' fuget (Srtnncvung Uo(I, 'ftill of sweet memories.' 

These acUectives are mostly such as axe followed by of in English, al- 
though some admit a different oonstructiou. Among the oommonest of them 
(besides those already instanced) are betnugt, 'consdouSi* fal^ig, * capable,' 
%tmi, * 8ure,» fc^utbig, * guilty,' fatt, * sated,* flbcrbrflfftg, * tired.' Some of 
them also are construed with prepositions, and a few (2129) even govern an 
accnsatlTe, when used with the verbs fein and tperben. 

218. The Genitive with Prepositions. 
About twenty prepositions govern the genitive. 



gardens.' 

The prepositions governing the genitive are mostly of recent derivatioD 
from nouns and a^Jeotives. For a hst of them, see below, under Preposi- 
tions (378). 

219. The Genitive eu Ohfect of Verbs. 

1. A genitive immediately dependent npon a verb has generally 
the ofSce of a remoter impersonal object, further quali^ing ths 
action of the verb upon its nearer persona] object 

2. About twenty-five transitive verbs govern a genitive in add! 
tion to their direct object, the accusative. 
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Tliese are verbs of removing, depnving, accusing, convicting, 
admonishing, assuring, and the like, and one or two ethers (toto 
bigcn, * esteem worthy,' bcrtroftcn, 'console'). 

Thus, er Kagt ben ^ientr be9 SMebfta^td an, ' he accuses the servant of 
theft; ' er f^at mt« ciner grogen |$urd)t eutlebigt, * he has rid us of a great 
fear; ' er beraubt ben Unglil(f(tqien ber $offnung, ' he robs the wretched of 
hope.' 

3. About forty reflexive verbs admit a genitive in addition to 
their reflexive object 

These verbs are of too various meaning to admit of olassifloation. Some 



object: 

er cntfi . z j • - 

word; ' fi4 gcfaprUd^cr Soften bcbtcnen, * to serve one's self with (employ) 



er entfinnt iiA icbc« SBorteS, * he bethinks himself of (recollects) every 
I; ' fi4 9cfa5 '•' '^^" ^'^' ' 



word; ' fit^ gcfaprln^cr 3lJ5onen Dcotcnen, 'to serve one's seii wicn (employ) 
dangerous weapons; '—others, only in the latter method: thus, mit @tfet 
^b°idb mt4 ^er ^tubien befltffen, ^aealouslj have I pursued my studies; ' 
betner^cittgen Scic^enr o So^r^eit, ^at ber fcetrug ftq angemagt, * thy holy 
signs, oh Truth 1 has deceit usurped.* 

4. A few impersonal verbs take a genitive of the bbject, with 

an accusative of the sabject, of the feeling they represent 

They are erbormen, *pi^,' gelflflen, *long,' iammem, * grieve,* reuen or 
geceuen, * rue: * thus, mi^ erbarmt feinee (Stenbe, *I pity his misery.* 

6. About thirty verbs may take a genitive only, after the man- 
ner of a direct object 



nid^t ju gebcnten, * not to mention other atrocities; * Ia6.mi<i& ber ncuen grt 
^eit gemcgen, * let me enjoy the new fhjedom ; » jcbc9 ?etben bergcffenb, ^for- 
getting every trial; ' t^v f|>ojttet mein, *ye mock me;* too xd^ bcincr tnartf, 
* where I wait for thee.* 

a. Many of the verbs in these various classes may take instead of the 
genitive an accusative, or else a noun governed by a preposition : for ex- 
ample, all the impersonals, and all but two (ermanqefn and gefcl^n)etgen) of 
the last class. The construction with the genitive is an older one, which 
has for some time been going graduallj out of use : thus, biefe J^reil^ett, bie 
tc^ iefet gcniege, * this liberty which I now enjoy ; * benen, au f b ie bie cwige 
S^r-ei^ett martet, *to those for whom eternal freedom is waiting; * er freut 
jtd) fiber fein ®l\id, * he rejoices at his good fortune.* 

220. Other uses of the Genitive. 

1. The genitive of a noun is often used in an adverbial sense : 
especially (with or without a limiting adjective) to denote time ; 
also (with adjective) not infrequently manner, more rarely place. 

Thus, finee Xogee m 8enje, 'one day in springy • be9 5Bintcr« finb xoxi 
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toxt Detgrftbcn In bf m 0ij^ttee, ' in thd winter we are, as it were, buried up in 
the enow; * bic SBoUcti, btc SWorjcrt^ unb 5(bcnb« iibcr t^n ^in fegcltcn, * the 
clouds which sailed along pvcr him of a morning and evening ; ' er {(^Itlvft 
langcn pal\t9, * he sips with outstretched neck ; * l^Srf! bu'« Singen mftc^ti- 
gen 9tufc«, *dost thou hear it ring with. mighty sound?' td& crmabntc t^c 
oQe^ (Sntfled, * I admonished him in all seriousness ; ' fad^te tc^leit^' iq rntixux 
'^ \t, * I softly steal off on my way.' 



A large munber of adverbs are, by origin, genitiTes of nonns or adjectiTes, or of a 
noun and a limiting word wtalcli have grown together by famfflarnae; eee 303-d. 

2. A genitive is sometimes used with a verb (especially fetn and merbnt) 
in the sense of a predicative adjective: thus, fte xoaxtvi muittei* unb guter 
S)ingc, * they were merry and of good cheer ; ' bic maren oft nic^t fo grog, 
obcr gtctcl^cn S(ttcr« mtt i^nt, * th§y were often not so big, or of equal age 
with him ; ' aSe nietben auf einntai etne^ Sinned, * all become suddenly of 
one mind ; * id^ bin SBittenS, * I am of a mind.' 

The genitive in this construction is allied with the genitive of charac- 
teristic (216.2/). 

3. By a construction formerly not rare, but now nearly obsolete, a parti- 
tive genitive is used with verbs : thus, er tran! bed )Bac^ed, * he drank of 
the brook ; * fie brod^te bc« llaren l^rrtt^en fBcine«, * she brought of the 
dear excellent wine.* 

4. Yet more unusual are cases of the occurrence of a possessive geni- 
tive and of a genitive of origin with verbs : thus, tljue koad beined ^mted ifl, 
* do what belongs to (is of) thy office ; * i^ungcrd flcrben, * to die of hunger.* 

6. A genitive is sometimes used with an inteijection, to signify the thing 
which is the occasion of the exclamation : thus, a6) bed Unglftcfd^- *' alas iot 
the mishap * (see 392). 

Dati/ve. 

221. 1. The dative is originally %nd properly the case of the indirect 
personal object, designating the person or persons with reference to whom, 
or as affecting whom, anything is or is done — a relation ordinarily expressed 
in English by the preposition to or for. In this sense, the dative in 6ei 
man is usually the a<$unct of a verb, much less often of an adjective, very 
rarely of a noun. 

2. The dative has also inherited the offices of primitive cases, now lost ; 
especially of the instrumental, expressing the with or by relation, and the 
locative, expressing the in relation. In these senses, it is ordinarily gov 
emed by prepositions. 

222. The Dative with Verbs. 

The dative, in Oerman, is most often the indirect personal ( b- 
ject of a verb. 

a. It is thus doubly contrasted in office with the genitive : the lattet 
usually limits a noun ; and, as indirect object, it is prevailingly impersonal : 
thus, lA toerfici^ere i^n etnet &a(^e, * I assure him of a matter/ but id§ t)er« 
fld^ere i^m eine @ad^e, ' I assure (vouch for) a matter to him ; ' td^ berattbc 
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il^tt \emt9 ®elbe8, ' I rob him of his money,* but i(^ raube i^ fein ®t% ' 1 
Bteai from him his monej.' 

h. The coDnection of the datiye with the action of the yerb is of every 
degree of closeness, from constituting its essential or necessary complement 
to indicating a mere incidental interest in its action : thus^ er bot mtr bte 
&anh, ' he offered me his hand ; ' i^ legte e9 i^m auf ben Sifti^, * I laid it on 
the table for him.' 

I. 1. A large number of transiftiye yerbs take, along with the 
accusatiye, a dative as more or less necessary complement of their 
action. Such are 

a. Many simple verbs, especially such as denote a bringing near or ie« 
moving, a giving or taking, imparting, commanding, permitting or refusing, 
and the like. 

Thus, er brad^te ben 9ting bet Hlten, *he brought the ring to the old 
woman ; ' idf fd^rcibe meinem S5atcr eincn ©rief, 'I write my father a letter;' 
man eriaubt ailed etnem greunbe, ' one permits a friend anything.' 

b. Many verbs compounded with inseparable or separable prefizes, espe- 
cially cnt, er, Dcr, and an, auf, ab, bcl; nod^, Dor, jn. 

Thus, er Dcrmac^t ben ?Rtng bem Ucbflen fetncr @5^ne, 'he makes over 
the ring to the dearest of his sons ; » cr mottte t^m bie Jhronc auffe^cn, * he 
wished to set the crown on his head ; ' jle mufitc i^m bie 3ungfrau jufagen, 
* she had to promise him the girl' 

c A few verbs that require a reflexive object in the dative, forming a 
dass of hnproper reflexives (290): thus, id^ l^be mit 9eifafl Derbtent, * C 
have earned myself applause.* 

d A few verbs compounded with adjectives, or verbal phrases akin with 
such: e. g., tna^rfagen, 'prophesy; * tunb madden, 'make known.* 

3. in the passive of these verbs, ^where the object-aocusative becomes a 
Bubject-nominative, the dative remains as sole object : thus, ber !Ring tor.rbe 
ber ^ten gebrad^t, * the ring was brought to the old woman; ' ed kotrb mtr 
lunb gemac^t, * it is made known to me.* 

8. As the examples have shown, the English also often uses its 
objective without a preposition (when placed next the verb) in a 
dative sense. In other cases, it expresses the dative relation by 
prepositions, especially to. But, where the verb implies removal, 
the dative frequently answers to our objective with /rom. 

Thus, ntmnt ntetner 9lebe ieben <Btadfte(, ' take>VY>m my words all stUig; ' 
e« jia^l mir bad Seben, ' it stole my life Jram me ; * c9 betnem 3Rtt(eib pi enU 
gie^en, * to withdraw itfivm thy compassion.* 

The same is true of the dative afler intransitive verbs : see below. 

4. Either the dkect or the indirect object may often be omitted, and the 
yerb used with the other alone : thus, etnem ein 9ttd^ kwrlefen, ' to read a 
bode aload to some one ; * etn Sdvt^ nonefen, * to read a book aloud ; ' ettietn 
Dorlefen. * fo read aloud to some one ; * also, simply toorlefen, * to read aloud, 
lecture.^ 
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n. 1. Manj Ferbs take a dative as their sole object. 

These, as not admitting an accusatiye, are reckoned as intransitiye ; but 
many of them correspond to verbs which in Bngiish are looked upon af 
transitiTe. 

a. About thirty-five simple verbs, together inth a few that have the in- 
separable prefixes be, ge^ er ; also^ the contraries of several of them, formed 
with the prefix nttg. 

Thus, fetb il^r i^nen nld^t begegnet, * did you not meet them 7 * fotgt bitrd^ 
ben %tt\itx bcni @tra^t, * follows the beam of li^ht through the ether ; * rcic'S 
i^ttcn gefatlt, *as it pleases them: ' menn ed mtr nic^t mtgftele, *if it did not 
displease me ; ' tann c§ bir niAt ((^abcn, ' can it not harm thee ? * l^clft mir, 
' help me 1 ' ben d^aumen unb ^txttn gu tro^en, ' to defy space and time.' 

& A large number of verbs compounded with the inseparable prefix ent, 
tnd with the prepositions ob; an, auf, and, bet, ein, entgegen, nad^, unter, 
\>0V, totbcr, gu ; deriving their power to take the dative object from the mo 
dification of meaning given by the prefix. -^ 

Thus, bic ©c^tncrter entfltegen bcr ©cftcibc, • the swords leap from the 
scabbard;' biele ftimmtcn bicfer 31nft(]^t bci, *many acceded to this view;' 
tontmt ctner t^m entgegen, Mf one comes to meet him; ' urn fi^ntii^en ©r* 
cigmffen k)or||ubeugeu, *in order to avoid such occurrences;' metc^ei: ben 
(^fed^ten gufa^, 'who was looking on at the contests.' 

The meaning added by the prefix is, as the examples show, to be very 
variously rendered in English. 

c A number of verbs compounded with nouns, sdveifos, and scy®<^iv®> » 
also, of verbal phrases akin with snch. 

Thus, bag fein ©efatia fetncm Itleibe glct(5[tommen mflffc, *that his song 
must correspond with his attire ; ' er eilte {einem ^ater gu $fi(fe, ' he hast- 
ened to the help of his father; ' ed t^ut mir letb, 4t pains me; ' er mad^t 
biefer 2)ame ben $of, 'he is paying court to this lady; ' ed tt>arb i^m yi 
X^eil, * it was granted him (fell to his share).' 

d, Serbett, * become,' is sometimes used alone with a (possessive) dative 
m the sense of gu ^eil iDerben : thus, bagu toarb bem SD^tenf^en ber ^> 
ftanb, ' for that end was understanding given to man (became his).' Quite 
rarely, such a possessive dative follows fein : as, eS ifi i^m, Mt is hiis (be- 
longs to him).' 

e, A few impersonal verbs, or verbs used impersonally, take a dative de- 
signating the subject of the feeling or condition they express : thus, eS grant 
mir, *1 am horrified;' i^m fc^njtnbett, *he turns giddy.' Some of these 
take also the accusative. 

/. Also fein, toerben, and gel^en or erge^en, with adverbial acQimcts, are 
frequently thus nsed impersonally with the dative (292.4): thus, i^m tnar 
battge, * he was in anxiety ; ' mir totrb fo mo^I, ' so pleasant a feeling is 
commg over me; ' tnie ip mir benn, *how is it then with me?' bem ifl fo, 
* the case is thus (it is thus with regard to that).' 

2. Of the intransitive verbs governing the dative, a part— especially those 
that denote an action proceeding from a person— may form an impersona] 
passive governing the same case (see 279.2^ 
4* 
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Thus, e9 toarb tntr l^krt begegnet, ' I have been hanhJy dealt with (met); 
c« tourbc iljm ge^olfcn, * he was helped.' 

III. In a looser and less strictly dependent constmction — ai 

denoting the person (or thing) in behalf of whom, or as affecting 

whom, anything is Or is done, the dative (** dative of interest ") is 

used so freely, and with so many verba, that to attempt giving 

rules for its occurrence would be useless. Only one or two points 

call for special notice. 

a. A dative grammaticaDj dependent on the verb takes the place of a 
possessive genitive qualifying a noun in the sentence : thus, bcr ^mmt um 
ben $al8 fallenb, •falling upon her nurse's neck;**legct ben TOottncr bcr 
^aib in ben @c^oog, ' lay MioUner in the maid'a lap.' 

b. This is especially oommon with the personal pronouns : thus, e9 Mt^t 
au9 ben Hugen t^m !u^n, * a daring look beams from his eyes * (see 161). 

c The personal pronoun is sometimes thus used in a manner that is ex- 
pletive: thus, fte^ mir ob |ie lommen, * see (for me) whether they are com- 
ing ' (compare 156). 

lY. For the dative dependent upon a verb, in aD its varieties (bnt not 
with all verbs : especially not with those which take the dative after the 
manner of a direct object, ILla), is sometimes substituted a case governed 
by a preposition (as ju, * to,' f flr, * for,' oon, * from '). This substitution is 
notably more frequent with a noun than with a personal pronoun ; a dative 
of the latter is often used where one of the former would make a harsh or 
forced construction. 

223. Th$ Dative with Adjectives. 

1. The construction of the dative with adjectives is analogous 
with its construction with verbs. Some adjectives call for the 
case as their essential or natural defining complement ; others ad- 
mit it in a looser relation, after the manner of a '^ dative of in- 
terest" (above, 222.IIL). 

2. Adjectives taking the dative as their more essential comple- 
ment are especially those that signify nearness or remoteness, 
likeness or unlikeness, suitableness, property, inclination, advantage 
or disadvantage, and the like. Usually, they require in English 
the preposition to before a noun limiting them. 

Thus, tote na^ fil^t' id^ mtd^ btr, * how near I feel myself to thee I ' bcm 
SIcferbau fremb^ * strangers to agricoltore ; ' Molten %Ui^ gtttioen, 'ctouds 
like wings ; ' emen t^m eigenen SBertI), ' a value peculiar to it ; '^ eine ^eete, 
bte bet S^at ntd^t gemac^fen ift, ' a soul that is not equal to the deed ; ' ein 
Ultr unt)er^offte« ©lUd, * a happiness unhoped for by me.' 

8. Participles of verbs governing the dative admit a comple- 
ment in the same case, in analogy with the uses of the verbs from 
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which thej come, and according to their own character as active^ 
passive, or neater participles. 

4. Verbal derivatives in bar and tic^, signifying possibility, take 
a dative of the person whom the possibility concerns : thus, mir 
bcgrciflid^, * comprehensible to me ; ' bcm 2Renf(^ett vathmoi^niox, 
* aninbabitable by man^ 

5. Almost any adjective qualified by ga, * too,' or gcnug^ ' auflS- 
ciently, enough,' admits an adjunct in the dative : thus, bad Aletb 
if! mir ju lang, tbm abcr ttid^t lana jcnug, * the garment is too long 
for me, but not long enough for mm.' 

6. Many adjectives admit a dative adjunct more readily, or only, when 
used with a verb, either predicaiivelyt or formiDg a more or less closely 
oompouuded verbal i>hra8e: thus, baS ifi mir red^t, 'that suits me (seems 
to me right); * bad tDtrb bcm ^naben ^d^totx, 'that grows hard for the boy.' 

For such phrases, with transitive, intransitive, and impersonal verbs, see 
above, 2220. Id, ILlc/. 

7. For the- dative with an adjective, also, is often used a case governed 
br a preposition (especially \)on, *ftfom,' fflr, *for*). 

224. The Dative toith Prepoeitime. 

1. About twenty prepositions govern the dative. 
For the list of them, see under Prepositions (374). 

2. I^ine prepositions govern the dative when the relation ez« 

pressed is that of situation or locality ; but the accusative, when 

motion or tendency toward anything is implied. 

These are on, ouf, Winter, in, xjcben, fiber, unter, Dor, gtotft^cn (see 
376). 

225. Hie Dative in other conetructions. 

1. The use of the dative as a virtual possessive genitive, grammatically 
dependent on a verb, but logically qualifying a noun, has l^en explained 
above (222 jn.a,&). Barely, the dative is found having the same value 
with a noun alone : as, bem 9ttcfcn gur ?ufl, * for the giant's pleasure (for 
a pleasure to the giant) ; ' er gab, il^m gu (Sl^ren, mand^e gefle, ' he gave 
many festivals in his honor.* Yet more rarely, it oocura with a noun in 
other relations usually expressed by a genitive, or with the aid of a prepo 
sition: as, ein iD^ujler Sfirgern unb 9auern, 'a model for citizens and pea- 
sants ; ' ©cwtg^ctt ctncm ncucn ©unbc, * assurance of a new covenant.' 

2. The dative sometimes follows a noun in exclamatory phrases (as if 
the imperative of fein, * to be,* were understood) : thus, bem ^ben uno bem 
^c^t bit %^t, 'outlawry to the villain and flunkey I* greube bcm @tcrb- 
Itd^en, 'joy to tiie mortal I * Some words habitually employed as exclamations 
are dso followed by a dative signifying the person toward whom the feel- 
ing expressed by the ezdamatton is directed : such are tooffl, $et(, S)etb 
and the like (see 392): 
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Accusative. 

226. The Telationt of the accosatlTe are more simple than those of the 
other ohliqne caeee. Its proper office is to stand as direct ohject of a 
Terbal action; and also, in that relation, most nearly akin with the former, 
whicli we ordinarOj express by to : but this it has in Qerman onlj in part 
The German uses it also as the case absolute. • 

5227. The AceuMtive with VerhB. 

1. The accosative is especially the case belongiDg to the direct 
object of a transitive verb : as, vS) \t\jit ben SDtatm ; er trftgt eines 
^iit, ' I see the man ; he wears a hat.' 

a. And a trdnsitive verb, on the other hand, is one that takes a direct 
object in the accusative. The dassiflcation of verbs as transitive and in- 
transitive is in part formal rather than logical, and 

h. Some verbs which in English are regarded as transitive take in Ger« 
man the genitive (219.5) or the dative (222. 11.1), and therefore belong to 
the cbuM of iotransitives. Again, some verbs which to us are intransitive 
are in German, uniformly or occasionally, transitive : as, i^r ^abt tttt^ fpre« 
d^en looQen, 'you have desired to speak to me.* 

2. The accusative is also sometimes used as the object of a verb 
properly intransitive. 

a. Some verbs may be followed by an accusative of meaning 
akin with their own, or signifying a substantive idea which they 
themselves virtually involve ("cognate accusative "). 

Thus, wir fterbcn ^icr ben 24)b bcr greicn, *we die here the death of the 
free ; ' betet einen frommen ©jprud^, ' pray a pious phrase ; ^ fie fd^taft ben 
lel^ten @d^laf, ' she sleeps the last sleep.' 

h. By a pregnant construction, an intransitive may be followed 
by an accusative of that which is effected or made to appear by 
the action it desi^ates : thus, tont bie ®Io(fe ©rabaefang, ' the 
bell tolls a funeral hymn ; ' too^ 8.^nfcft bu mir ^er, * wnat grinnest 
thou at me (what does thy grinning signify) ! ' — or by an accusa- 
tive and an adjective or oUier equivalent expression as factitive 
predicate, signiiying the condition into which that which is desig- 
nated by the accusative is brought by the action described by the 
verb : thus, ftd^ ^alb tobt tad^eit, ' to laugh one's self half dead ; ' 
id^ trftum' ate jttnb mi) ^urilde, ' I dream myself back into child- 
hood (as child) ; ' \^vl kotrfi bie SBdd^ter aul bem ®(^Iafe fc^reten, 
^ thou wilt scream the guards out of sleep.' 

c. Some impersonal verbs, denoting a personal condition oi 
state of feeling, take an accusative signifying the person affected : 
thua, ed lilflet leuten, euer 3Ramt ju lottbett, 'no one desires to be- 
come your husband ;' mid^ l^ungert, ' I am hungry.' See 294. 
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With these are Included also bfinten, bSud^ten^ 'seem' (the on]? terba 
hi which a like oonatraction stiU appears ia English): thus, miq bfintt, 
'me thinks; * midf bduc^te, *me thought* These (and some of the others 
also) admit a datiye instead of an accusative object (222.II.le). 

d. For the aecusatiye after fein or knevben with certain a^ctires, see ' 
below (229). 

3. A few transitiye verbs govern two accusatives : these are 

a. grogcn, 'ask,' Ic^rcn, *teadi,' and (rarely) bitten, *beg,* which add 
to their p^vonal object another denoting the thing to which their action 
relates : thus, er fragte mtd^ mand^d. 'he asked me man^ a thing ; ' td^ (e{}re 
i^n bie ^n^l, 'I teach him music; ' idf bitte bid^ nur bte9, 'I beg of thee 
onl7this'(R.l50.2). 

h. ^eigcn and ncnncn, 'call, name,* Jd^im^jfen and fd^cltcn, 'call by way of 
reproach,* and taufen, 'diristen,* which add to their personal object a second 
aecusatiye as factitive predicate, denoting the name or title given : thus, td^ 
toitl ailed cine ©d^idhing ttetttten, 'I will call the whole a work of destiny; * . 
cr fd^im^fte jeincn ©cgncr cincn ^iorrcn, 'he reviled his adversary as a fooL* 

c A noun in the aecusatiye as factitive predicate now and then appears 
with other verbs — as, fo glaubc jcber feincn 9iing ben ffittn, 'then let each 
believe his own ring the genuine one:* but this construction is generally 
avoided by the use of a different expression : as, man mad^t or n)£ibU tl^n 
jum ^onig, 'they make, or choose, him king (for king) *; td^ Balte i^n fflr 
meinen ^eunb, ' I deem him my friend ; ' td^ tenne t^ aid cinen fe^renntannr 
'I know him a man of honor.* 

228. The Accusative with PrqfoHtums. . 

1. Eight prepositions always govern the accusative. 

They are bi«, burd^, filr, gegenor gen, ol^nc, fonbcr,um, tnlbcr (see 376). 

2. Nine prepositioQS are followed by the accusative when they 
indicate motion or tendency toward ; otherwise, by the dative. 

They are an, ouf, ^intct, in, ncben, fiber, untcr, »>or, gwifd^en (see 376). 

229. The Accusative with Adjectives. 

A few adjectives, when used predicatively with fein or metben (especially 
the latter), may take an object in the accusative. 

They are anfld^tig, betnugt, getnal^r, geinobnt, Io9, ntfibe; fatt, fiberbritfflg, 
jufrteben : thus, bie (Seifler tncro' id^ nnn nidgt Io«, * I cannot now get rid of 
the spirits ; ' id^ mdr' e« gufrteben, * I should be content with it; * menn tovc 
nid^t ]m (Singretfen gemal^r milrben, ' if we did not feel its taking hold.* 

This anomalous construction is of quite modem origin. The governing 
foroe belongs to the combination of adjective and verb (compare 223.6). 

230. The Accusative in absolute construction, 

1. The accusative is used absolutely (that is, as adverbial adjunct 
of a verb or adjective, but not properly governed by them) to 
express measure— whether of duration of time, of extent of space, 
of weight, of value, or of number. 
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Thna, ct IJdrd^tc ctiten 3[ugcnBti(f, *he Kstened for a moment'; an btc i^ 
inelc 3<i^rc nidjt gebo(|^t, *'of which I hare not thought for many years ; ' 
man bottc ftc nur mcnigc %a^t toor^cr gefcljcn, * they had been seen only a 
few days -before; ' gtuanjig ^af^xt l^cr, * twenty yeairs smce; * aU lie eine 
gute @tre(fe fortgegangen maren, *when they had goneon agood piece; ' eine 
$atbe ©tunbe Uor bem «^d^(o6, 'half a league outside the castle; ' adft Wiou 
genticf, * eight furlongs deep;' c« Wicgt cin^funb, * it weighs a pound;' 
Da« loftct jmci X^otet, * that costs two dollars ; ' tin ^ecr 300,000 SJlann 
parf, *an army 800,000 men strong/ 

a. To an accusative expressing duration of time is often added the 
adverb lang, 4ong: ' as, er tag ftebcn Sal^re lang, *he lay for seven years ; • 
ben ganjcn ia^ lang, 'the whole day long: ' — less often other adverbs: as, 
bad gangc 3a^r bur^, 'the whole year through; ' bicfc 3ctt ilber, *all this 
time.' 

b. By a similar construction, an adverb of direction or motion is very 
frequently added to an accusative of space, in such way as almost to have 
the value of a preposition governing it : thus, bic Xttpptn l^eruntcr^ * down 
the stairs; ' ben i@erg l^tnan, ' up the mountain j ' ben SBeg am ^at^ l^tnauf, 
*up the path by the brook; ' ben gangcn i£orjo fttn unb toieoer, * through the 
whole Corso and back.' 

2. The accusative is also used to express the time of occurrence' 
(" time when "). 

Thus, bad geft^alft jebed 3a]^r, *that happened every year? ' ben STbenb 
bcim 2^an3C, 'that evening, at the dance ; ' cr jtc^t bie 2BcU fanm einen gcter* 
tag, ' he sees the world ouly on a holiday.' 

This use of the accusative borders on that of the adverbial genitive 
(220.1), and the two are to some extent interchangeable: but the accusative 
has the more definite meaning, and cannot be used without a defining ad- 
junct: thus, 3(benb8, bed 5lbenbd, 'of an evening, in the evening' (now and 
then, or habitually); but btefen Slbenb, ' this evening,' le^ten Stbenb, *las1 
evening,' and so on. 

3. a, A noun in the accusative is sometimes used absolutely, 
with an adjunct (prepositional or adjective), to express an accom- 
panying or characterizing circumstance — as if governed by with 
or having understood. 

Thus, bie ^Mttx erf^tenen, ben ©fiugltng im 9[rme, *the mothers 
appeared, (with) their infants in their arms; ' anbcre fliel^cn, witbe tlngjl tm 
funMnben 5(uge, 'others fly, wild terror in their flashing eyes.' 

h. This is especially usual with a participle as adjunct of the noun: thus, 
tt)tn!t imd. bie gacfel nmgcnjanbt, 'beckons to us, with torch inverted;' 
man gewfi^nt e«, ben ^o^f gegcn ben <£otfo gertd^tet, IhH ju flel^cn, *itis 
trained to stand still, having th«? head directed toward the Corso ; ' felbf) 
^an!e nidji audgenommen, ' even the sick not excepted' 

c Allied with this is tiie so-called imperative ase of the partidple (see 
369.3). ^. ^ 
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CONJUGATION. 

23L CoDJugation is variation for mood, tense, nnmberi 
and person. 

Only verbs are conjugated : hence, the subject of con- 
jugation is coincident with that of verbal inflection. 



VERBS^ 

232. The essential characteristic of a verb is that it predi- 
cates or asserts something of a subject : that is to say, it ascribes 
some action, or state, or quality, to some being or thing expressed 
by a noun or pronoun. 

This predication op ascription is not always direct tnd positive; it maj 
be contingent, Inquirisg, or optative: compere 427. 

233. Verbs are variously ckssified. 

1. They are divided into tranbitivb and iNTBANSirrvs, accord- 
ing to the nature of the relation they sustain to a noun represent- 
ing the object of their action : adverb that admits an object in the 
accusative is called transitive ; otherwise, intransitive. 

Thns, transitive verbs, td^ lobe i^n, *Ipraise him; ' cr fc^tSgt mi*, *he 
strikes me: '—intransitive, \^ fle^e, er ffiut, 'I stand, he falls; * er fi^onet 
feineS getnbeS, *he spares his enemy ; ' id^ bante 34nen, 'I thank you.' 

a. That the distinction of transitive and intransitive is in part formal 
rather than essential, has been pointed out above (227.1 a,d): piracti<»i]ly, 
however, it is one of importance. 

2. Under these classes are distinguished 

a. BxnjBzivB verbs, which take an object designating the same 
person or thing with their subject. 

b. Impersonal verbs, used only in the third person singular, 
and either with an indefinite suoject or without an expressed 
subject 

3. Transitive verbs, again, form by the help of an auxiliary 
verb a passfvb voice, denoting the suffering of an action, and 
taking as its subject what was the object of the simple verb : 
which latter, by contrast with the other, is said to be of the ao- 

TIYB VOICE. 

4'. Nearly aQ verbs, moreover, admit of being compounded 
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with certain prefixeft, of a prepositional character : with reference 
to such composition, therefore, they are distinguished as simple 
and COMPOUND. 

234. The general roles of conjugation apply alike to all verbs, 
of whatever class they may be. They will be first stated and 
illustrated in their application to simple personal verbs in the ac- 
tive voice. 

Simple Forms of the Verb. 

285. The German verb has the same simple forms as 
the English, namely : 

1. Two teTiseSj the pbesent, and the prbi'kbit, or inde- 
finite past. 

The value and use of these tenses nearly correspond in the two 
languages. But the present is sometimes employed in place of 
our perfect, or our future ; and the limits of the preterit and the 
perfect are also not precisely the same in both : see 324 etc 

2. These tenses are formed each in two moodsj the 
iNDicATivK arid the subjunctive. 

The subjunctive is nearly extinct in English : the German sub- . 
junctive is employed sometimes for our potential and conditional ; 
others of its uses have no correspondent in English : see 329 etc. 

The rendering of the subjonctive tenses in the paradigms, therefore, by 
' maj * and * might ' is only conventional, and for t&e sake of uniformity ; 
tndi rendering gives but one of their various meanings. 

3. Each tense is declined in two mcrribers, with three 
jpersons in each number, as in English. 

4'. Of an IMPERATIVE mood there are two persons^ the 
second singular and the second plural. 

6. An INFINITIVE, or verbal noun, 

6. Two PABTiciPLESj or verbal adjectives, one present 

and active ; the other past, and prevailingly passive. 

The infinitive and participles^are not proper verbal forms, since they 

lent the ^ 



contain no idea of predication. They present the verbal Idea in Uie condi- 
tion of noun and of adjective respectively ; bot, as regards their a^uncts, 
they share in the construction of their corresponding verbal forms : see 
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286. Examples : 

1. Kebcti, Move' (root, Ileb). 



Indioatiyx. 

Ptn, ShgtUar. 

1 t^IieBe 'I lore' 

2 hn (tebft * then lovest ' 

3 er licbt * he loves' 

Plural 

1 totr ficben 'we love' 

2 i^rficbt * ye love' 

3 fie licbeit 'thejlove' 



Pretmi, 

ti^Itebe 
bit liebefi 
er Uebe 




SuBJUHOTTVS. 

Sintguhr. 

' I may love ' 

* thou mayest love 

* he may love ' 

Pteml 

* we may love ' 
*yemay lova' 

* they may love^ 



toit fieben 
i^ Kebet 
fte Iteben 

Preterit. 

Singular, 
xij iithtt, *bete * I might love ' 
bu licbtefl, «bete jl * thou mightest lore 
er liebtc, *bete ' he might love ' 

Plurai, j 

toir Ucbteti, *bctcn * we might love' \ 
\\^ Ixthiti, *bctct * ye might love ' 
pe ficbten, sbcten * they might love ' 

Imperativs. 

Singular, Plural 

a Bebe, Kebe bu * love thou ' licbt, tiebt t^r * love ye 

Infikitivx. 
fieben 'to love' 



Singular. 

1 td^liebte Gloved' 

2 bufiebtefi 'thoulovedst^ 

3 er fiebte * he loved ' 

Plural, 

1 toir liebten * we loved ' 

2 i^r Kebtet *ye loved' 

3 fie ficbten * they loved ' 



/ 

/ 
/n 



Pr&$tnL 
Bebenb Moving' 



Partioipljbs. 



Poet 



gefiebt 



Moved' 



. Penwrks. 1. This yerb illustnites the mode of inflection of rerbs of the 
New conjugation, corresponding with what we call "regular rerbs " in Eng- 
lish. The special rules oonceming the inflection of such verbs are girea 
below: see 246 etc. / 

2. The forms Itebefl and Uebet maybe nsed also in the present indicators 
and the imperatiTe, as well as (tebete etc. in the preterit indicative, and §e»' 
liebet in the past participle: see below, 237.3. 
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CKBft. 


[IW 


S. geben, *give' (root, geb) 


. 




IlTDIOAnVB. 






Present. 




Singular, 

1 i<^ gcbe *Igiv«' 

2 bu giebfl, gibfl * thou givest' 

3 crgiebt, gibt * he gives' 


Singular. 
i<^gebe /I may give' 
btt gebefi • thou mayesi give ' 
ergcbe * he may give' 


Plural 




Ptural 


1 toir geben 

2 i^r gebt 

' 3 fie geben 


* we give' 
•ye give' 

* they give' 


tour geben 
i^t gebet 
fie geben 


'we may pve' 
'ye may give' 
'they may give' 




Preterit. 




SmgtUar, 

1 t(^ gab ' I gave ' 

2 bttgabfl 'thougavest' 

3 ergab *hegave' 


Singular, 
iij gftbe ' I might give ' 
hvi g&befl • thou mightest give 
er gftbe * he might give ' 


Phral 




Plural 


1 mtt gaben 

2 i^rgabt 

j 3 f« g«6en 


*wegave' 
'ye gave' 
* they gave ' 


mv gftbcn 
t^t gdbet 
fie gftben 


'we might give' 
' ye might give ' 
' they might give ' 


V. Impbbativb. 

Singular. Plural 

2 gieb, gib bu ' give thou ' gebt, gebt t^r * give ye 




iNFINinVS. 






geben 


* to give' 




Paeticiflss. 




PrmmL 






Pott 


gebenb 'gm^g' 


gegeben 'given' 



Remarks, 1. This verb iUnstntM the mode of inflection of verbs of the 
Old conjugation, corresponding with what we call "irregular verbs " in Eng- 
lish. The special roles concerning the inflection of such verbs are given 
below: see 261 etc. 

2. The forms eebet, gabefl, gabet (for gebt, aabfl, gabt) are occasionally 
met with; also aODfl, gftbt (for gftbcfl, gabet). For the double forms gtebft, 
gibfl, etc., see 268.1 &. 
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5237. OenertU Mules rtepectmg ike SimpU Forme of the Verh, 

1. Of tlie forms thus giren, three are called the pbiitoipal 
PARTS, because, when they are known, all the others can be in- ' 
feiTed from them: these are the infinitivej the 1st pers. sing. ^ 
preteritj and the ^BSt participle : thus, lieBen, Ixthit, gritebt ; gcbcn, 
fl^^' flcgcbcn. 

lA ff. The infinitive always ends in n, and almost always in tn. / 

vThe rejection of this n or en gives ns the root of the verb. I 

Not ending in en are only fein, * be/ t^un, * do,' and infinitives from roots 
. of more than one syllable ending iu I or r, as toonbeln, * walk,* loanbem, 
' wander.' 

6. There are, as the examples show, two ways of forming the 
preterit and past participle : the preterit adding ete or te to the 
root, or else adding nothing, but changing the radical vowel; 
the participle taking the ending et or t, or else en or n. Accord- 
ing to these differences, verbs are divided into two conjugations 
(see below, 245). 

2. The endings of tense inflection are 

first pers. singular, t, — first pers. plural, m, n 

second pers. " efl, ft, t, — second pers. ** et^ t- 
third pers. " ci> t, c, — third pers. •* en, tt 

The rules for their use are as follows : 

a. The first persons pres. indicative and subjunctive are the 

same, and formed by adding e to the simple root. 

Exceptions are only bin, 'am,' fet, 'may be,' and the pres. indicative 
of the modal auxiliaries (see 261.B). 

h. The first (and third) pers. singular of the preterit subjunctive, and of 
the preterit indicative except in verbs of the Old conjugation (269.L1), also 
end in e. 

3. a. The third pers. sing. pres. indicative has the ending t or 

et (our th, 8 in lovethy laves): in all the* other tenses, the third 

person is like the first. 

Exceptions, without the ending t are only the modal auxiliaries (see 
261.3), and a few other verbs (268.5). 

5. The ending of all second persons singular (except iu 
the imperative) is ft or efl (our et in loveet) ; of all first and 
third persons plural j[excepting only pub, 'are'), ctt or n; of 
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all second persons plural (with the single exoepii(»i feib, 'are') 
et or t. 

c. The retention or rejection of the vowel c of the endings t\t, 
tt (also <^ e hefore the te forming the preterit of one conjogation) 
depends partly on enphony, partly on arbitrary choice. Ijie e most 
always be used when the final letter of the root is sach that the 
consonant of the ending would not otherwise be distinctly heard 
— ^thus, we may say ttebefl or Itcbfl, but only l\t\t% ^readest,' 
tanjcfl, 'dancest;' licbt or Kcbet, but only bittet, * begs,' rebel, 
' talks ' — also, when a harsh or unpronounceable combination of 
consonants would otherwise occur — ^thus, only at^mefl, atl^met, 
' breathest, breathes ; ' fegnefl, fegnet, * blessest, blesses.' In other 
cases, the writer or speaker is allowed to choose between the 
fuller and the briefer K>rm ; the latter being n^ore familiar or col- 
loquial, the former more used in stately and solemn styles. But 
the e is generally retained in the subjunctive, especially when the 
distinction of subjunctive and indicative depends upon it. 

The e of the ending en of the first and third persons plural is 
rarely dropped except after unaccented er or el, in the indicative. 

Special rules affecting some of the forms of the Old conjugation will be 
given below (268-9). 

d. The final unaccented e of all verbal forms (as of all other words in the 
language) is not un&eqaentlj cut ofi^ especiaUy in poetrj, and in colloquial 
style. An apostrophe should always be used, to show the omission; but 
this is sometimes neglected. 

4. The inflection of the tenses is always regular, except in the 
second and third persons singular of the pres. indicative, which 
often show a difiference of vowel or of consonant, or both, frdm 
the other persons of the tense. The same irregularities appear 
also in the imperative singular (see 268, 270). 

5. The imperative singular ends in e in nearly all verbs (for 
exceptions, see 270.2) ; the plural is the same with the second 
pers. pi. indie, present Both numbers admit of use, aa in Eng- 
lish, either with or without a subject pronoun. 

For the filling up of the imperative with subjunctive forms, see 243. L 

6. The form of the present participle may always be found by 
adding b to the infinitive. 

Only t^n, * do,' and fctn, *be,' form t^uenb, feienb. 

7. The past participle has nsnally the prefix ge. For ezoep 
taons, see 243.3. 
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8. Notice that tbe third pen. phnral of all verbal forms is nsed 
also in the sense of a second person, singular or plural (see 153.4), 
its subject fie being then written with a capital : thus, @te Itebett^ 
* you love ; ' @ie flobcn, * you gave.' 

COMPOUKD FOBMS OV TBS Yxi^. 

288. As in the case of the English verb, Bg&in} the 
Bcheme of German conjngation is filled np with a large 
nnmber of compound forms, made by the aid of audliary 
verbs. 

5i39. Conjugation of the AwsUiariea of Tense. 

The auxiliaries used in the formation of the tenses of 
ordinary conjugation are three, namely, l^aben/ ^have,' 
fein, *be,' toerben, * become.' The simple forms of these 
verbs are as follows : 

1. ^aben :— principal parts ^oben, l^otte, gel^abt. 

IlTDIOATTVlL SuBICJROnVX. 

Present, 
V Singular. Singular, 

1 id^ ^abc * I have ' tc^ f^aU * I may have * 

2 bu l^aft * ' thou hast ' bu l^abefl ' thou mayest have ' 

3 cr ^at * he has * er l^abe * he may have * 

PlurdL Plural 

1 toir ^abeu * we have ' ttJir l^abcn * we may have * 

2 il^r l^abt * ye have ' il^ ^obet * ye may have * 

3 ftc l^aben ' they have ' flc ^aben * they may have * 

Preterit. 

Singular. Singular. 

I i<^^tte a had' t<^ l^attc *I might have' 

3 btt l^attefl ' thou hadst ' bu ^fttteft ' thou mightest have 

3 er l^attc * he had ' cr ^fttte * he might have ' 

Plural Plural 

I ton: fatten * we had ' toir l^fttten * we might have ' 

a tl^r l^attct * ye had ' tl^r l^fittct * ye might have ' 

3 flc l^otteit * they had ' fte ^iittcn * they might have * 
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ffdit 



' have thou ^ 



PKuroL 
l^t 'hare ye 

Ibunitivi. 
^abctt * to liave ' 

Partioiplzr. 

f^ttvh * having^ ^ gc^aBt *had' 

*"Sr®em, * be : ' — ^principal parts frin, toor, gctoefciL 



LfDIOATlVE. 


SuBJUNcnv*. 




Pr$smL 




SmffuUir. 


Singular. 


I ISfhia * I am * 


id^fci 


• I may be ' 


2 bubifl Hhouart' 


hn fciefl 


• thou mayest be 


3 crtfi 'heis* 


cr fci 


•hemaybe' 


Flural 


Plural, 




I toirflnb « we are' 


toir fcicn 


*we may be' 


2 il^rfctb * ye are' 


i^ f cict 


*yemay be' 


3 jlc jteb • * they are * 


fic fctctt 
Pr«fon7. 


* they may be ' 


/Angular. 


SinguXar. 


I t(^ »)0r *I was' 


i(^ to)(lre 


'I might be' 


2 bu toarfl ' thou wast 


' bu tD&teft 


•thoumightestbe 


3 txroax *he was* 


er n>(ire 


' he might bo ' 


PlvraL 


PftfTOiL 




I iDirtoarcn 'we were' 


U)tt lo&rctt 


' we might be ' 


2 il^rtoarct * ye were' 


i^ m&ret 


* ye might be ' 


3 jlc toarcn • they were 


' flc toton 
Imperativx. 


'they might be 


SmgMktr. 




PUtraL 


a fct <bethoa' 


feib 


'be ye 








fern 


•to be' 
Partioiplxs. 




JFVvwfil 




PatL ^ 


fricttb 'being' 


JJWPefi 


m 'been' / 
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3. SSftbett, ' beco&e : ' — ^principal parts toerbeit, tocoA or tom\>t, ^ 
getDorbeiL 

Indioatiyx. Subjunotivk. 

PruenL 
. Singular. BingtUar, 

1 id^ tocrbe * I become ' ic^ ttjerbe * I may become ' 

2 bu totrjl *thou becomest* bu tocrbcfl * thoa mayest' etc. 

3 er toirb * he becomes ' cr tocrbe * he may become ' 

Plural. FhiraL 

1 toir toerben * we become ' tott toerbcn * we may become ' 

2 i^r tocrbct * ye become' t^r tocrbct * ye may become^ 

3 fie toerben ' they become ' fie toerben ^ they may become' 

Preterit. 
SingtUar, Singular, 

1 lij toarb, ' I became ' ic^ toilrbe ' I might become ' 

tourbe ' 

2 btt toorbfl, ' thou becamest ' bu toitobefl ^thou mightest ' etc 

tourbejl 

3 er toarb, ' he became ' er toitrbe * he might become ' 

tourbe 

Plural Plural. 

1 toir tourbcn *'we became ' toir tollrben * we might become * 

2 i^r tourbet ' ye became ' i^r toilrbet ' ye might become ' 

3 fie tourben 'they became' fie to^ben 'they might become*; 

Ikpsbatiyb. 
a toerbe ' * become thou ' toerbet * become ye 7 



Infimitivb. 
toerben ' to become ' 



I 



Pabtioifles. ^ ^ 

toerbenb 'becoming' getoorbcn 'become' 

4. IrregularitieB in the Conjugation of these Verbs. 

& {^oben is analogous in its coiyugation with lieben, above, but the 
frequency of its use lias lod to an abbreviation of a few of its forms. Thus, 
fyxft and ^at are for older ^abjl and ^bt, and l^atte for l^obte. The modifl* 
afition of tbe vowel in ffiitt, pret sul^, is against the prevailing analogy 
of verbs of its dass (see 260.2)1 
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k €Sem is of the same conjugation with geben, above. Its irregularity, 
which is far greater than that of any other verb in the language, comes 
mainly from its being made up of forms derived from three in<&pendent 
roots : bin and bifl are from the same root as our be, heihg^ been (original 
form hhu ; Lat. Jul, Greek phuo) ; the rest of the present from the same 
root as our pros, indicative am etc. (origiual form as ; Lat. rnniy etc., Greek 
eimi) ; while the preterit and past participle, gcwcfcn, are from the root of 
our was^ were (original form waa^ * dwell, abide '). See the author's " Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language," p. 116. 

Some authors still retain et) for ei (see 19^) in \na, in order to distiur 
guish it from the possessive feiti (157). 

e. SBcrben ia -a nearly regular verb of the same conjugation with gcben. 
For its persons tuirfl and mirb, see below, 268.6. In the double form of 
its pret. ind. singular, it preserves a solitaiy relic of a condition onoe be* 
longing to many verbs in the language, whose preterits had a different vowel 
in 3ie singular and plural SBarb is the original form, and murbe is a quite 
modem and anomalous fabrication, made after the analogy of the plural 
mui'ben. 

Exercise XIV. 

Simple Forma of the Verb. 

1. !Dcr SSatcr fiebt fcinc ^inbcr, unb pc Kebcit il^n. 2. SBcttn ij^ 
d^nen giibe load ic^ ^abe, ^HtU ic^ felber nid^td. 3. SBa^ l^fl bu in 
bet S:af(^c ? 4. gr ifl franf, abcr cr n)irb jc^t bcffcr. 5. 5)crj[cni8c, 
ben i^ liebte, n)arb mir teben 2:ag Ueber. 6. So ftnb @te? nnb too 
mar fie aU toir ^ter maren? 7. @ebt mit toad i^r Itebt, unb i^ 
bin jufrieben. 8. g« tft flut, rcid^ ju fcin; abcr ed toSre beffcr, gn* 
frieben ju fein. 9. aHe SWcnfd^en finb Sriiber, ober jle fieben einon^ 
bet nic^t toie Sviiber. 10. Qr gebe mad er milt 

240. Formation of the Compound Tenses. 

1, From l^aben or fein, with the past participle of any verb, 
are formed a perfect and a pluperfect tense, indicative and anb- 
jnnctive, and a perfect infinitive. 

a. The Perfect tense, indicative and subjunctive, is formed by 
adding the past participle to the present tense of l^aben or of 
fcin: thus, ic^ l^abe gclicbt, 'I have loved,' or 'I may have loved;' 
xdf bin gcfommcn, *I have (am) come,' ic^ fci gcfommcn, *I may 
have come.' 

5. The Pluperfect adds the participle to the preterit of the 
auxiliary : thus, i^ ^attc gcticbt, * I had loved,' i^ l^attc gclicbt, 
• I might have loved ; ' ii) mar gcfonimcn, * I had (was) come,' ic^ 
mare flcf ommctt, ' I might have come.' 

e. But the modal auxiliaries (261 ) and a few other verba (namely 
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laffen, f^\%tn, belfen, ffixtn, ^tffm, Ufjittn and Icrnen— the last two not 
nniformly), wnen conatraed with another verb in the infinitive^ 
form their perfect and pluperfect tenses by adding the infinitive 
instead of the participle to the auxiliary (see 251.4). 

d. The Perfect Infinitive prefixes the participle to the sim- 
pie or present infinitive : thus, geliebt ^aben, * to have loved ; ' 
gctommcn fcin, * to have come.' 

e. What verba take l^ben and what take fetn aa their aoxiUarv, will be 
explained below (see 241). For omisiSon of the auxiliaiy, see 439.3a. 

2. From loerben, with the infinitives, present and past, of 
the verb, are formed a future and a future perfect tense, indi- 
cative and subjunctive, and a conditional and conditional per- 
fect, 

a. The Futues tense, indicative and subjunctive, is formed by 
prefixing to the present infinitive the present tense, indicative 
and, subjunctive, of tocrbcn : thus, ic^ tt)crbe ticben or fommcn, * I 
shall love or come.' 

h. The Future Perfect prefixes the same tenses to the per- 
fect infinitive : thus, xi) merbe aeliebt ^aben, ^ I shall have loved; ' 
ic^ tocrbe flcfommcu fcin, * I shaft have come.* 

c. .The Conditional and Conditional Perfect are formed by 
prefixing to the present and perfect infinitive the preterit sub* 
iunctive of tocrben : thus, i^ murbe licbcn or fotnmcn, * I should 
love ' or * come ; ' vi) toftrbc acIiebt ^abcn, * I should have loved ; ' 
i^ tt)iirbc gctommcn fcin, * I should have come.' 

8. The uses of these tenses so nearly agree with those of the 
corresponding English phrases' with which they are translated 
that they need no explanation here : for details, see 323 etc. 

4. The 0«nmm to the only one of the Oermanic langnogea which. In its modern exten- 
sion of the oonjugational syktem by oomposition, has chosen wrtben as its auxiliary foT 
forming the fntore tenses. ^^ werbe geben, literally * 1 am becoming to give/ receives a 
future meaning through the idea oif * I am coming into a condition of giving,' oc, ^ I am 
going to give/ 

In the traaee formed with J^ciUn, the participle is originally one qualifying the object 
of the verb in the manner of a factitive predicates or expresRing the condition in which I 
*have' (* possess, hold') the object. This, as being the constructive result of a previous 
action, is aooepted as a description of that action, and id^ ^abe tie Srme au^eeftrcdt, for 
example, from meaning ' I have my arms stretched out,' coines to signify * I have stretched 
ont my arms.' (See the author's " Language and the Study of Language,'' p. 118). 

Ob the other hand, in the tenses formed with felit, the participle is originally one qaaU> 
fying the subject in the manner of a dizeot predioate, and defining a state or condition in 
which the subject exists. This, in English, has become (by a process quite analogous with 
that just above described) a passive, or an expression for the enduring of the action which 
inoduoed that condition. But the German uses (see below, 275) another auxiliary to form 
its passives, and, in ii» combination of fein with the partioiplfl, it only adds to the asssar 
tion of condition the loss violent implication that the action leading to the condition is a 
past one : i^ Mb gctommCB, *l am htte, being ooma ; * i. e., * my aotion of coming to athlug 
of the pa«t; * or, *l hava cmm.* 

5 
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In sMotoesB, tLdn, ^aHfil should form the past tenws only of tnuuitiTe Terbo, and 
whmi they take an object ; and fetn, only of intransltives which express a condition of 
their snbject. Bat, aa have in English has extended its nae tmtil it has become the auxiliary 
of all verbs without exception, so, in German, ^abrn has come to be usod with trantt< 
tive verbs even when they do not take an object, and witli such intransitives as are in 
noe.'ftung most akin with tiiese ; until the rules for the employment of the two have bo- 
oome as stated in the next paragraph. 

241. Use of f^aitn or feiu <is Auxiliary of Tense, 

1. Verbs which take l^abcn as auxiliary are 

a. All traDsitive verbs (including the reflexives and the medal 
auxiliaries). 

6. Almost all intransitives which take an object in the genitive 
(219.5) or the dative (222.II.la). 

c. A large number of other intransitives, especially such as de- 
note a simple activity, a lasting condition, or a mode of motion 
(including all the proper impersonal verbs). 

2. Verbs which take fein for auxiliary, as exceptions under the 
above classes, are 

a. Especially, many intransitives which signify a change of con- 
dition, or a movement of transition, from a point of departure or 
toward a point of arrival 

These iutransitives are partly such as do not take an object — as, tverben, 
'become,* fomraen, *come,' foUcn, *falV jinfcn, *8iuk,' loac^feu, *grow,' fler» 
ben, *die,' bcrftcu, * burst,* crftorrcn, ^atiffon,' eilojc^cn, * become extin- 
guished,* cinlc^iafcn, * fall asleep/ gurudftretcn, * retreat : *— partly such aa 
may take a dative object m virtue of the meaning given them by a prefix : 
as, entiaufcn, * run away from,' mibcrfa^ren, * happen to,* entgcgcuge^eu, *go 
to meet,* auffaUeu, ' strike tiie attention o£' 

b. A few others, without reference to their meaning: namely, 
of verbs that take an objective dative, begegnen, ' meet,' fotgen, 
* follow,' tucid^cn, * give way,' gclingcn and gliidcn, ' turn out suc- 
cessfully ' (with their opposites, migUngcn and miggliid c«) : also 
fein, * be,' blcibcn, * remain,' gc^cn, * go.' 

3. A small number of verbs may take either auxiliary. 

a. Some that are used with dififerent meanings : as^ ber !S)C(Ie( fiat aufge« 
(lanbcn, *the cover has stood open; * mciii ©ruber ifl aufgcjlanoen, *my 
brother has got up.* 

h. About twenty verbs of motion, which t«ke l^ahtn, when the act of 
motion or its kind are had in view (as in answer to the questions Aow, Aow 
longy when, where 1\ but fein when reference is had to a starting-point or an 
end of motion (as in answer to the questions whencej whWierj how far f) : 
thus, ber ^abc ^at acjpruwgcn,. *the boy has jumped,* but er ift toom feaume 
gefprungctt, ' he has jumped from the tree ; * (ic ^abeit Diet gereifl, * they have 



travelled much,* but er ift na(^ ©ngtanb gcreift, ' he has gone to England.' 

c ©te^en, /stand,' Ucgett, *lie,' ftfecn, * sit' (especially the first), are some, 
times conjugated with feiu, but properly take qaben under all cincumstanoea 
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242. Otlher verbal Auxiliaries, 

Besides the three heretofore spoken of, there are a nnmher ^ 

of verbs, generally or often used with other verbs, to imprpsf 
upon them modifications of meaning more or less analogous with 
those expressed by the forms of conjugation of some languages. 
Such are 

1. The MODAL AUXILIARIES, of which there are six, I5nnen, 

* can,' mdgcn, * may,' biirfcn, * be permitted,' mUffcn, * must,' foHcn, 

* shall,' ttjollcn, * will.' They have, however, a much more inde- 
pendent value and use in German than in English, and are not to 
be treated as bearing any part in the ordinary verbal conjuga- 
tion. Their peculiarities of inflection and construction wOl be 
explained below (251 etc.). 

2. The CAUSATIVE auxiliary, taffcn, which (as one among 
many uses) is often employed in a causal sense with the infini- 
tive of another verb: as, eincn 9io(I madden, *to make a coat;' 
eincn Stod madden laffcn, *to have a coat made (cause to make it) : ' 
see 343.1.5. 

3. 2^mi, *do' (267.5), which we employ so freely as auxiliary in Eng- 
lish, is not used as euch in German. Some of the German dialects, ind^d, 
make an auxiliary of it ; and it is now and then found haviug that value 
even in the literary language: thus, unb 1 1^ u' ni(^t me^r in Shorten tramcti, 
' and do no longer peddle out words ' (B. 134.23). 

243. OtJier paints in general conjugation, affecting the Imperor 
tive. Infinitive, and Past Participle, 

1. The third pers. singular, and the first and third pers. 
plural, of the present' subjunctive are very commonly used in an 
imperative sense (see 33l)> ai^d may be regarded as filling up 
the defective declension oi that mood. Thus, for the two verbs 
first given, 

Imperative. 
SinfftUar, PlvrcH, 

1 fiebcn ttJir *let us love' V^ 

2 ficBc, ficbe bu * love' ticbct, licbt il^r * love ' /' 

3 ficbc cr * let him love ' licbcn fic * let them love i \ 

1 gcbctt iDir * let us give ' 

2 8icb, gibbu *give* gebt, gcbet il^v *give' 

3 gcbc cr * let him give ' gcben fic * let them give 

Of these forms, the third plural is in especially frequent use 
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88 sabsUtate for the second person of either number (163.4) : 
thus, gcbcn Sic mir ba« Sud^, * give me the book' 
Other imperatiTe phrases— aa^ er {oil aeben, ' he shall give,* (ag vai9 

Jicben, lagt un« gcbcn, laffcn @ie un8 acocn, * let ns give '—are more or 
ess employed, but Deed no special remark. 

3. The infinitive, as in English (though not so uniformly), takes 
often the preposition jtt, ^ to,' as its sign : this is always placed 
next before the simple infinitive form : thus, ju gcben, flegebcn ju 

For details respecting the use of gu, see 341 eta 

3. The past participle of nearly all verbs has the pifefix ge. 
Exceptions are 

a. Verbs that begin with an unaccented syllable, especially 
!• Those ending in the infinitive in irett or teren (being verbs de- 
rived from the French or Latin, or others formed after their 
model) : as marf d^ircn, * march,' part marfd^irt ; jtabircn, ' study,' 
part, fhtbirt 2. Those compounded with an mseparable, and 
therefore unaccented, prefix : as, t)ergeben, * forgive,' part t)ergeben. 

h, 3StAtn, when used as passive auxiliary, forms toorben instead 
of getoorben (see 276. la). 

c. The syllsble ge was not originally an element of verbal inflection, bat one of tiie daM 



of Imnparable prefixes (see 307.6). It was formerly oaed or omitted as special prefix to 
the participle without any traceable role, and has only in modem times beoome fixed as its 
nearly invariable aocompaniment^ Hence, in archaic style and in poetry, it is still now 
and then irregnlarly dropped. The same prefix was employed, in^eiy mach the same 
manner, in tiie oldest form of English, the Anglo-Saxon ; and traces of its use survived 
even down to a time comparatively modem, in sach participles as y-ctod; iN^yrt, v-ikxui 
(dreaded). 

244. Synopsis of the complete conjugation of ^aben and feiu. 

The sjnopsis of merben will be given later, in connection with that of the 
passive voice of the verb (277). 

Indioatits* 

Preaeni,* IhAY^'eio. *Iain,'eta 

8.1 ^abe bin 

Preterit, *I had,' eta *I was,' eta 

*.i l^attc tear 

Perfect, ' I have had,' eta ' I have been,' eta 

8.1 ^abe ge^abt bin geinefen 

Pluperfect, *I had had,' eta 'I had been,' eta 

fl.i %Mt gcl^abt tear gctocfen 

jyur«^'l8hallhave,'eta ' I shaU be,' eta 

8;i towbc ^obcn tocrbe fein 
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Future Peffeei, 'I shall haye had,* ata 'I shall have beei^' et& 

8.1 loetbe ge^abt l^aben totrbe getoefen fein 

SUBJOTOTITK. 

Freaeni, 'I maj have,* eta 'I may be^' eta 

B.I |abe fet 

JPreterU, <I might have,' eta 'I might be,' eta 

8.1 l^&tte toftre 

Perfect^ *I may hare had,' eta ' I may hare been,' eta 

8.1 ^abe gel^abt fet geloefen 

Pluperfecty 'I might hare had,' eta 'I might hare been,' eta 

8. 1 ^atte ge^abt loto getoefen . 

Fuiurt, * I shall have/ eto. ' I shall be,' eta 

8.1 toerbe ^aben loerbe fein 

IhOuart Perfect^ ' I shall have had,' eta * I shall haye been,' eta 

8.1 toerbe gel^abt ^aben toerbe getoefen fein 

Conditional. 

Conditioned 'I should have,' eta 'I should be,' eta 

8.1 tolhrbe ^aben toilrbe fein 

Con^l Perfect, ' I should have had,' eta ' I should have been,' eta 

8.1 toiirbe ge^obt ^aben toUrbe getoefen fein 







Impxbative. 




have^'eta 
8.2 ^be 




•be^'eta 
fei 






iNiiNiTiyxa 






PteaeffU, *tohave' 

^aben 
A/ed;*tohavehad' 

gel^abt ^aben 


•tobe» 
fein 

*to have been* 
getoefen fein 






PABTI0IPLB8 






JVesK'lutving' 

^abenb 

P^ 'had' 

ge^abt 




-•belng» 
feienb 

'been* 
getoefen 
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EXERCISB XY. 

Simple and Compound Forma of the Verb. 

1. SBo ifl cr gcttjcfctt, unb toa3 ^t cr gcl^abt? 2. SWcitic ^inbct 
toilrbctt jufricbctt fcin, iDcnn fic ©piehcug fatten. 3. gr luirb mir 
attc« gcoctt, bcnn er licbt mid), unb ift imtncr mctn grcunb getucfcru 
4. Oqi toiirbc mit i^m gctoefcn fctn, abcr \i) tuar anbcrSnjo, unb man 
ifl nid^t Icid^t an jtoci Drtcn ;(ugtci(^. 6. SBarcn ©ic jc too cr ncu* 
\xi) gctocfcn ifl? 6. SBir fmb fd^toad^ ; abcr toann tocrbcn toir fldr* 
fcr toerbcn ? 7. ^cbcrmann licbt fcinc ^rcunbc ; licbt il^r cure tJcinbe. 

CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 

245. Verbs are inflected in two modes, called respec* 
lively the Old and the New conjugations. 

246. 1. Verbs of the Old conjugation form their pre- 
terit by a change of the vowel of the root, without any 
added ending, and their past participle by the ending en : 
thus, geben, gab, gegcbcn ; fingcn, fang, gcfungen. 

2. Verbs of the New conjugation form their preterit by 
adding te or etc to the root, and their participle by the end- 
ing, et or t : thus, lieben, licbte, geliebt ; rebcn, rebete, gercbct. 

8i The Old and New Goningations correspond to what are generally called in English the 
** Irregular " and " Regolar ** verbs. The former, as the name implies, is the more primi- 
tive method of inflection : its preterit was originallj a redaplicated tense, like the Greek 
and Latin perfects (as deddka^ tetiffi) ; and, in the oldest Gkrmanic langniages, many vcrtM 
have retained the reduplication (as AoiAald,* held,* from AoZdan, *hold;* Miistep, /slept,* 
from sUpan, * sleep ''). By phonetic corruption and abbreviation, however, this reduplica* 
tion led to an alteration of the radical vowel, and then was itself dropped, in the great 
majority of verbs ; producing phenomena of conjugation so various that there was l^ no 
prevailing and guiding saialogy by which to inflect tlie new derivative verbs, that were 
brought in as needed, to supplement the old resources of expression. Hence the need of a 
new method of conjugation ; which was obtained by adding the preterit of the verb do 
(did) to the theme of conjugation. The preterit-endhig te of the New conjugation is the 
relic of thia auxiliary (as, in English, / lowd stands for an original / love-did). See the 
author^B ** Language and the Study of Language,"^ pp. 60, 8(1 

The Old conjugation therefore includes the primitive verbs of the language ; the New, 
all those of later origin. Only, as the latter have become the larger class, and their mode 
of conjugation the prevailing one, some of the old verbs (although to by no means such an 
extent as in English) have been changed, in part or altogether, to conform to it. See be* 
low, 272. They are often ^led, like the declensions (73, 132), "strong'^ and "weak." 

We shall take up first the New conjugation, as being simpler 
in its forms, and easiest to learn. 

New Conjugation. 

247. The characteristics of the New conjugation are 
that its preterit ends in tt, and its participle in t. 
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248. Examples: rcbcn, ^talk;' toaitbcm, ^wander.' 

Principal Parts. 
rcbcn, rcbctc, gcrebct toanbcm, toanbcrtc, gctoanbcrt 

Indioatiye. 



PreaerU, 'Italk/eto. 


'I wander,' eta 


8.1 rcbe 


toatibcrc, toanbre 


2 rcbcft 


toanbetfl 


3 rebct 


tocmbert 


i».i rcbm 


iDCinbcnt 


2 rcbet 


toanbert 


3 rcbctt 


toaitbem 


i\««en<,*I talked,' eta 


*I wandered,' eta 


8.1 rebctc 


toanberte 


2 rcbctcjl 


ttjanbertcfl 


3 rebctc 


toanberte 


p. I rcbetctt 


toanbertctt 


2 rcbctct 


toanbertet 


3 rcbctctt , 


toanberten 


Frrfect, *I have talked,' eta 


*I have wandered,' eta 


8.1 ^be gercbct 


bin gctoanbcrt 


2 ^afl gcrebct 


btfl gettjanbert 


3 \:,at gercbet 


ifl gettjanbert 


P.I ^abcn gercbet 


fmb gettjanbert 


2 I)abt gcrebct 


feib getoanbert 


3 l^aben gercbet 


fxnb gettjanbert 


Pluperfect, * I had talked,* etc. 


* I had wandered,' eta 


S.I ^atte gcrebct 


ttjar gettjanbert 


2 ^ttcfl gcrebct 


hjarft gettjanbert 


3 ^atte gercbet 


ttjar gettjanbert 


P.I fatten gercbet 


ttjaren gettjanbert 


2 l^attet gcrebct 


ttjart gettjanbert 


3 ^tten gcrebct 


ttJaren gettjanbert 


if\*^t*rc, a shall talk; eta 


< I shall wander; eta 


8. 1 tocrbc rebcn 


ttjcrbc tt^anbcm 


2 totrjl rebcn 


ttJirft ttjanbcm 


3 toirb rcben 


ttJtrb tt)anbem 
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P.I tocrbcnrebcn 


tocrbcn manbcnt 


2 ttjcrbct rcben 


U)crb€t koctnbcnt 


3 tocrbenrcbcn 


tDcrbcn toanbcm 


fkUure Terfect, *I flhall have talked,' 


ete. * I shall have wandered,' eto 


8.1 tocrbc gcrcbct ^aben 


tocrbc gctoanbcrt fern 


2 toirfl gcrcbct l^abcn 


toirjl gctoanbcrt fcin 


3 toirb gcrcbct ^abcn 


toirb gctoanbcrt fcin 


F.I tDcrbcn gcrcbct l^abcn 


tocrbcn gctoanbcrt fcin 


2 tDcrbct gcrcbct l^abcn 


tocrbct gctoanbcrt fcin 


3 tocrbctt gcrcbct ^abcu 


tocrbcn gctoanbcrt fcin 


SUBJUKCTIVK. 


/VeMni^amaytalk^'eta 


'I may wander,* eta 


S.I rcbc 


toanbcrc, toanbrc 


2 rcbcjl 


toanbcrcft, toanbrcfl 


3 rcbc 


toanbcrC/ toanbrc 


F.I rcbctt 


tounbcrcn/ toanbrcn 


2 rcbct 


toanbcrct^ toanbrct 


3 rcbctt 


toanbcrcn, toanbren 


iVeferi^'I might talk,* eta 


'I might wander,* eta 


B.I rcbctc 


toanbcrtc 


2 rcbctcjl 


toanbcrtcjl 


3 rcbctc 


toanbcrtc 


P.I rebctctt 


toanbcrtcn 


2 rcbctct 


toanbcrtct 


3 rcbctcn 


toanbcrtcn 


Perfect, 'I may have talked,' eta 


' I may have wandered,' etc 


6.1 l^abc gcrcbct 


fci gctoanbcrt 


2 l^abcft gcrcbct 


fcicft gctoanbcrt 


3 ^abc gcrcbct 


fci gctoanbcrt 


P.I l^aben gcrcbct 


fcicn gctoanbcrt 


2 l^abct gcrcbct 


fcict gctoanbcrt 


3 ^abctt gcrcbct 


fcicn gctoanbcrt 


• 
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Flvperfect, *1 might have talked,' eto. *I might have wandered,* eto 

8,1 ^atte gcrebct Mxt gcnjonbcrt 

2 ^ftttcft gcrebct toftrcji gettjanbert 

3 ^atte gcrebct toilre gcttjanbcrt 

P.I patten gcrebct tofircn gctoanbert 

2- ^attet gcrebct toSret gcmanbcrt 

3 fatten gcrebct toaren gcttjonbcrt 

JFhUure, * I shall talk,' etc. * I shall wander/ eta 

B.I tocrbe rebctt tocrbc toanbem 

2 tocrbcfl reben tocrbefl toanbcm 

3 tncrbc rebcn tocrbc toanbem 

P.I toerbcn rebcn tocrben njanbcm 

2 tocrbet rebcn ' locrbet njanbcm 

3 toerbcn rebcn ^ toerbcn toanbem 

JFUwe Perfect, ' I shall hare talked,' etc. * I shall have wandered,' ete. 

8.1 tocrbc gercbet ^aben toerbc gctoanbert fein 

2 toerbefl gcrebct ^bcn toerbcfl gctoanbert 'fein 

3 tocrbe gcrebct ^aben tocrbe gctoanbert fein 

P.I toerbcn gcrebct l^aBcn toerbcn gctoanbert fein 

2 toerbct gcrebct l^abcn tocrbet gctoanbert fein 

3 toerbcn gcrebct ^iiin toerbcn gctoanbert fein 

GOITDITIOKAL. 

Conditional^ *l should talk,' eta *I should wander,* ela 

S.I toilrbe reben toftrbc toanbem 

2 toiirbcfl reben toftrbefl toanbem 

3 toilrbe reben tofkrbc toanbem 

P.I toilrben rebcn toftrben toanbem 

2 toihrbet reben toiirbct toanbem 

3 toilrben rebcn toilrben toanbem 

Oond. Per/,, ' I should have talked,' eta ' I should have wandered,' eta 

B.I toilrbe gercbet ^aben toilrbe gctoanbert fein 

2 toilrbefl gcrebct l^abcn toilrbefl gctoanbert fein 

3 toilrbe gcrebct ^abcn toilrbe gctoanbert fein 
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P.I toilrbcn gcrebct f)abtn ttjiirbcti getoanbcrt fctn 

2 toilrbet gerebet ^ben toUtbet gen^anbert fein 

3 ttjtirbcn gcrebct l^abcn toiirbcn gcujanbcrt fern 

Impsbatiyb. 

* talk,* etc. * wander,* etc 

8.2 rcbc, rcbe bu manbere, n)anbre bu 

3 rcbe er, er rebe manberc cr, cr toanbrc 

P.I rcbcn toir toanbcm toix 

2 rcbct, rcbct tl^r iDanbert, ttjanbcrt tl^r 

3 rcbcn fie toanbcrn fic 

Infinitivk, 
FtesefU^ * to talk * 'to wander » 

reben, ju rcbcti toanbem, gu tDanbcrtt 

Perfect^ * to have talked ' * to have wandered ' 

gcrebct l^abcn, gcrebct ju l^abcn gen)anbert fern, gcibanbert ju fein 

Participlks. 
JVesc»<, 'talking* * wandering* 

rcbcnb toanbemb 

Pastj * talked' 'wandered' 

gcrebct getoanbert 

Remarks. The conjugation of rcbcn exemplifies the necessity of reten- 
tion of e of the endings et, etc after a consonant with which t would be con- 
founded in pronunciation. SBanbent is one of the verbs which (241.35) 
take sometimes l^aben and sometimes fein as auxiliary. Jt exemplifies the 
loss of e of the ending en, and other peculiarities of the combination of end- 
ings with verbal roots in c{ and cr. 

Exercise XVL 

Verbs of the New Conjugation. 

J . JRcbctt xoxx tnimcr rcblid^, unb unferc t^reunbe tt)erbcn \m9 Keben. 
2. Sr ttjftrc Jc^t nid^t l^ter, n)fire er ttjciter genjanbert. 3. SQ8o toarp 
bn, ate totr Don btr rebeten? 4. SBa3 njirb cr benienigen f^iden, bie 
er fo licbt? 5. gr ^atte nnS nid^tg gef deleft, benn e3 I|fttte nnS gc* 
fd^abct. 6. S33a« l^at er gcrebct, nnb tool^in ifl er gettjanbcrt? 7. Sr 
hiUrbc nid^tg gefauft ^aben, l^fittcn tpir c5 ntd^t getnttnfd^t. 8. ^6rten 
©ic, tt)a« bie ©dottier gefagt l^aben? 9. ^anfcn ®ie nur tt)a« ®ie 
tottnfd^cn, unb bonn toanbcm ®ic fort. 10. 2Bir lobten bie Sinber, 
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benn fte tooren flctgig actoefcn, unb fatten Diet gcatbcitet. 11. 3d^ 
fagte il^ncn, er njfirbc nid^W taufcm 

Irregularities of the New C&njugatum. 

249. A. few verbs, all of which have roots ending in nn or nb, 
change the radical vowel e to a in the preterit indicative (not the 
subjunctive also), and in the past participle. Thas, 



Infini 


live. 


Preterii 


Pmiici^ 






indicaUve, nO^uncUo^, 




brennen, 


*bum» 


brannte brenntc 


gebrannt 


Icnnen, 


'know* 


fanntc Icnntc 


gefannt 


nennen^ 


'name* 


nannte ncnnte 


genannt 


tenticitf 


*run' 


rannte rennte 


gerannt 


fcnben, 


'send' 


fonbtc fcnbctc 


gefanbt 


lombcn, 


'turn' 


loanbte toenbete 


geioanbt 



a. The last two, fcitbcn and Wcnbcn, may also form the pret. indicative 
and the participle regularly: thus, fcubcte, gefcnbct; menbctc, genjcnbct 

h. After the altered vowel, the c is always omitted before te and t: in 
other oases, the general rules are followed : thus, brennete or brennte, etc. 

250. 1. Two verbs, bringctt, * bring,' and benfcn, * think,' are 
still more irregular, and agree closely in their forms with the cor- 
responding English verbs. Thus, 

Ji\fmitive. Preterit PaaHeiple, 

indioctUoe, szOtfimcttve, 

brtngcttr 'bring' brod^te brfitJ^tc gcbrod^t 

benfen, 'think' hadftt bad^te gebad^t 

2. The irregolarities of ^aben have been given in fhll above (239.4a) : 
briitgen, benlen, and ^aben, with some of the modal auxiliaries, are the only 
verbs of the New conjugation which modify in the preterit subj. the vowel 
of the indicative, like the verbs of the Old conjugation (269.11). 

251. Modal Auxiliaries. 

1. These are (as already noticed) 

bfirf en, ' be allowed ' mflffcn, ' must ' 

fonncn, 'can* foUen, 'shall' 

mSgcn, 'may' ttJoHcn, 'will' 

2. While the corresponding verbs in English are both defec- 
tive and irregular, these have in German a complete conjugation 
(only lacking, except in tooUtn, the imperative), but with the fol« 
lowing irregularities: 

a. For the singular of the present indicative are substituted 
forms which properly belong to a preterit of the Old coiqugation. 
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These are, in fact, relics of an ancient preterit used in the sense of a 
present—thus, lann, 'can,' is literally * I have learned how; ' ma^, *may,* is 
* I have gained the power; * tniU, * will,' is * I have chosen: ' — ^and the rest 
of their conjugation is of more modem origin. 

6. Those which have a modified vowel in the infinitive reject' 
the modification in the preterit indicative and the past participle. 

c. All the rest of their inflection is regalar, according to the rnlei 
of the New conjugation (except that mfigctt changes its g to d^ be- 
fore t in the preterit and participle). 



3. Thus, the simple forms are 








Indicative Present 










&i barf 


lann 


mag 


mug 


fott 


XM 


2 barffl 


fannfl 


magil 


mugt 


follfi 


totflfl 


3 borf 


lonn 


mog 


mug 


foil 


lotH 


P.I bilrfcn 


I5nncn 


mogcn 


mflffen 


foUen 


moQen 


2 bflrft 


lonnt 


mdgt 


mflgt 


foHt 


tooat 


3 bflrfen 


lonnen 


mdgen 


mflffen 


foSen 


tDoKen 


IndicaUoe Preterit. 










S.I burfte 


lonntc 


mod^te 


mugte 


foKte 


wolltc 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


Suf^uncUve Present 










S.I bilrfc 


lonne 


m5gc 


mflffc 


folle 


iDotte 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


Sttbjunctive Preterit 










ai bftrfte 


Idnntc 


mdd^te 


mflgte 


follte 


iDoQte 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


UnpercUtve. 












&2 










tooUe 


P.2 










tooat 


Participles. 












Pres, bilrfcnb 


Wnnenb 


m5gmb 


mflffenb 


foHeub 


tooKenb 


Past Qcburft 


gelonnt 


gemoc^t 


gemugt 


gefoHt 


getooUt 


bflrfen 


Wnttcn 


mdgen 


mflffen 


foUeu 


toollen 



4. The compound tenses are formed in the same manner aa 
those of other verba — with one important exception, namely 

a. When used in connection with another verb (infinitive), the 
Infinitive is substituted for the participle in the perfect and plu< 
perfect tenses. 

Thus, er^ate3n4d^tgc!onnt,but erl^atefiiitdlttl^unfdnnen, 'hehits 
not been able to do it ; ' ma« l^abt tljr getooltt, *what have you wished? ' 
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but il^r l^obt m^ ftjtcti^ctt to otteti, * you have wanted to apeak to me; ' toit 
^abeii toartcn muftcn, *we have been xjompelled to wait* 

This is a simple grammatical anomaly, an original blunder of oonstmotlon, thongta 
now sanctioned by universal use ; it was apparently caused by the Influence of the other 
neighboring infinitive, which ** attracted ^ the auxUiary into a correspondence of form with 
itself. A similar construction is usual with a number of independent verbs, whidi ate fre- 
quently used along with the infinitive of anothoc verb : see 240.1c. 

5. The compound tenses are, then, as follows: 

Perfect (first person the same in both moods). 

S.I l^obc gcburft, gctonnt, jc. 

or l)abc biirfcn, lonncn, jc. 

Indicative Pluperfed. 

S.I ^atte gcburft, gelonnt, )c. 

or ^attc burfen, fSnncn, ic. 

Subjunctive Pluperfect 
a I I^Sttc geburft, gctonnt, ic. 
or !|attc bilrfeu, Ibnncn, jc. 

Future (first person the same in both moods). 
&i tocrbc biirfcn, fSnncn, ac, 

FkOure Perfect (first person the same in both moods). 

S.I toerbe geburft l^aben, gefonnt fyxhtn, tc. 
Conditional, 

&i toilrbe bilrfen, tonnen, tc. 
Conditional Perfect. 

8.1 toilrbe geburft §aben, getonnt l^aben, k. 
Infinitive Perfect. 

gcbnrft l^aben, gcfonnt l^abcn, k. 

6. a. The absenoe of a complete conjugation of the corresponding auxili- 
aries in English makes it necessary for us often to render the (German verb 
by a paraphrase : substitutmg, for example, be able for can (tbnnen) ; be 
comp^ledf have io^ for must{mu^m); be willing^ wisJi^ desire^ for wiU (tooUcn), 
and so on : compare below, 253-9. 

6. The same absence has led to the use of certain idiomatic and not 
strictly logical constructions in English, in whidi the auxiliary of past time, 
have^ is combined with the principal verb in the participle, instead of with 
the modal auxiliary ; while the German, more correctly, combines it with 
the latter. Thus, ha would not have done it is not, in German, er tooUte ed 
ntd)t get^an ^aben, unless it signifies * he was not willing to have done it; ' 
if, as usual, it means ' he would not have been willing to do it,* it is er l^Stte 
ed nit^t t^un tooQen. Thus also, he might have come (that is, *he would 
have been able to come *) is er l^fittc fommcn I5nnctt, not er lotrate gefomraen 
fctn. The logical sense of the sentence may be tested, and the proper Ger- 
man expression found, by putting the corresponding verbal phrase in plaot 
of the simple auxiliary in the English. 
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Uses of the Modal Auxiliaries. 

252. Altboagh the exposition of the meaniDg of these aaxili« 
aries belongs ratner to the dictionary than to the grammar, such 
is the frequency of their use, and the intimacy of their relation 
to the verbs with which they are combined, that it is desirable to 
give here some account of their chief uses. 

263. !J)ilrfcn. — 1. This represents two separate verbs of the older 
language, the one meaning 'need, reqube,* the other ^dart, venture, trust 
one's self.' The former sense is nearly lost, appearing only occasionally 
with tiur and taunt, and in a few other phrases : thus, cr borf tiur bcfel^lcn, 
*he needs only to command.* The other has been in modern use modified 
into * be authorized, permitted,* and, even where it approaches nearest to 

* dare,' means properly rather * feel authorized,' * aUow one's self.' Thus, 
^fMemanb barf {ilunbcm, 'no one is permitted to plunder;' barf i6) bitten, 

* may 1 ask ? ' cincnt ^aifcr barf bic Wxiht nic feljicn, ' an emperor may never 
lack clemency; * er burftc il^n m& ^ngcfid^t ^rei|cn, * he was allowed to praise 
him to his face.' 

2. The, preterit subjunctive biirftc signifies, by a quite special use, a 
probable contingency: as, ba« burftc to(x\yc fein, *that is likely to be true.' 

264. ^Siincn.— The original meaning of fonncn, as of our can^ is * to 
know how; ' but both have alike acquired the sense of *be able,' and sig- 
nify ability or possibility in the most general way, whether natural, con- 
ceded, or logical Thus, id^ fann lefen, * I can read ; ' mcinetttJegcn lann er 
flel^cn, *he can (may) go, for all me;' jenc Stage fonncn toicber fommen, 
*^ those days may return (their return is possible) ; ' cr fann fd^on gcfommen 
fein, * he may possibly have already arrived.' 

266. 9}i5gen. — This verb meant originally to have power, but its use in 
that sense is now antiquated and quite rare : thus, tt)enn feincr fie ergnlnben 
tnag, ' though none is able to fathom them.' At present, It has two leading 
significations : 

1. That of power or capability as the result of concession on the part of 
the speaker ; and that, either a real permission — as cr mag il^n be^aftcn, 
' he may keep it '-—or as a logical concession or allowance, as bad tnag tool^i 
gu 3citen fommen, * that may happen at times.' 

2. That of choice, liking, desire: thus, tt)a3 fte blr ntc^t offcttbarcn mog, 
'what she does not choose to reveal to thee; ' bad mo(^te er gar ntqt 
IjSrcn, * he did not like to hear that at all' This meaning is moat frequent 
with the preterit subjunctive: thus, eS m5c6te fein ^unb fo longer Icbcn, 

* no dog would care to live longer thus ; ' auc^ id^ m JJ d^ t' mit btr flerben, 
U too would like to die with thee.' 

ajjogen has other uses (akin with the above, but of less definite character), 
in which it approaches very near to equivalence with the subjunctive tenses : 
thus, in expressing a wish, moge nic bcr S^ag erfc^cincn, ' may the day never 
appear ; ' mbd^te bic gangc SBclt un« ^orcn, * would that the whole world 
might hear us ; ' also, in clauses expressing design or purpose — bamit fte 
mm audglettctt mSgcn, 'that they may not slip'— or after an indefinite 
pronoun, as, Wad er audft tl^un xm^ (or t§ue), • whatever he may do.' 
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256. 5Dlflffcn.--This, like m5gcn, has wandered far from its primitive 
meaning, w]iich was ' find room or opportunity,' and now designates a general 
and indefinite necessity (as tonnen a correspondingly indefinite possibility^ 
either physical, moral, or logical It is gendered by our * be compelled to,^ 
*bo obliged to,' ^have to,' * cannot but,' and the like. Thus, attc aWenjc^en 
miiffcn fterbcn, * all men must die ; ' wir miiffen trcu fein, ' we must be faith- 
ful ; ' e3 mu6 in bie|er SBcifc gcfd^c^en fcin, * it must have taken place in this 
way ; ' inir mufetcn ummenbcn, * we had to turn back; ' ftcutc mug tie (Slorfc 
merbcn, * to-day the bell has to come into existence ; * man mugtc glaubcn, 
' one could not but suppose ; ' id^ mugtc fiber bie Scute lacften, * I could not 
Iielp laughing at the people.' 

As must in EngUsh is present only, such phrases as those above given 
should always be used in translating the other tenses of muffen. 

257. @offen. — Its proper sense is originally that of duty or obligation, 
and in the past tenses, especially the preterit, it is often still used in that 
sense : thus, e« jotttc fo, unb ntc^t onbcrS fcin, * it ought to be thus, and not 
otherwise ; ' cr l)attc fommcn foUcn, *he ought to have come.' 

But to this meaning has now become added, in prevailing use, the distinct 
implication of a personal authority, other than that of the subject, as creat- 
ing or enforcing the obligation : either 

1. Pro^eding from the speaker ; in which case the auxilianr intimates a 
command, a promise, a threat, or the like : as, bu follfi @ott lieben, * thou 
shalt love God ; ' metnc %Q6)itx jottcn bic^ marten, * my daughters shall wait 
on thee ; ' man bro^t, btejcr ober iener ^onig f olle gegen i^u jic^en, * it is 
threatened that this or that king shall take the field against him.' 

2. Recognized by the speaker, but not proceeding from him ; in which 
case (oUcn is to be rendered by * to be to,' * to be intCDded or destined to,' or 
other like expressions: as, menn man gule^t fatten foil, mitt man lieber ^ter 
bleiben, * if one is finally to stop, one will rather stay here ; ' tt)aS fott gc« 
f^e^en, * what is to happen ? ' man gnjeifcUe rocldjcn 2Bcg man cinjc^Iagen 
jottc, * they doubted which road they were to take ; ' n)a« mog idh l^ter ttJol|( 
95ren JoUen, * what can I be meant to hear here ? * barfiber joute er bitter 
enttaufd^t mcrbcn, *he was destined to be bitterly undeceived upon that 
point' 

3. A special form of this use of fotlen is its employment to report some- 
thing that rests on the authority of others, is assorted by them: thus, 
SJerbred^cn, bie er bcgangen l^abenfott, 'crimes which he is claimed to have 
committed; » Diete fouen on bicfem Xagc umgefommen (ein, 'many are said 
to have lost their lives on that day.' 

In conditional and hypothetical clauses, fottte is sometimes used like our 
should, nearly coinciding in meaning with the proper conditional tenses : 
thus,foUf cr aud^ flrau^cln fibcraff, ' even should he everywhere stumble: ' 
80, elliptically, in interrogation: foHtc ba« wol^r (ctn, *[is it possible that] 
that should be true ? ' 

258. ffioUcn.— This signifies will, intent choice, on the part of the sub- 
ject of the verb: thus, tdb mitt bi(!^ gleic^foU« begtcitcn, 'I will accompany 
thee likewise ; ' letner Witt ben SBed^cr geminncn, * no one wants to wm the 
goblet;' ma« cr 3«i^Hd^e« aufffi^rcn mitt, * whatever he intends to bring 
forward that is pretty; ' id^ mottte i^n mit ©d^S^en betabcn, ' I vould load 
him with treasures.' 
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ck Occasionallj it indicates a claim or assertion (compare the correlatiTe 
> of fotten above, 267.8) : thus, cr toitt bt(^ gcfc^cn \)abm, * he claims to 
re seen jou (will have it that he has done so).' 
h. Not iufrequently it implies the exhibition of intent, or impending ac- 



the brink of burning.' 

259. This Modal Auxiliaries without accompanying Verb. 
All these auxiliaries are sometimes met with unaccompanied by 

an infinitive dependent upon them. Thus, 

1. When an infinitive is directly suggested hj the context, and to be 
supplied in idea : thus, bag jebcr fo toll fcin bilrfc ate cr toottc, ' that every 
one may be as wild as he wUl (be) ; ' id) t^ue, maS ic^ tanw, ' I do what I 
can (do).' 

2. Very often, an adverb of direction with the auzQiary takes the place 
of an omitted verb of motion: thus, tt)ir milffcn aiid^ boran, * we must also 
[set] about it; ' flc fonncn nid)t tjon bcr ©telle, 'they cannot [stir] from the 
place;* tDO^in foKen bie, * whither are they to [go]?' ber immcr baton 
iDottte, 'who all *Jie time wanted [to gel] away; * cr barf ni(^t meit gcnug 
^inou«, *he may not venture [to goj far enough out.' 

3. Other ellipses, of verbs familiarly used with these, or naturally sug- 
gested by the context, are not infrequent : thus, toad foU ic^, ' what am I to 
[do] ? ' ir.a« foU bieje 9iebe, * what is this talk intended to [signify] ? ' bic fal* 
fd)en 9^inae ttJcrbcn ba« nt(^t tSunen, *the false rings will not be able [to 
accomplish] that ; ' nic^t ^crgolbuitg initt man me^r, * one will no longer 
[have] gilding.' 

4. The auxiliary is thus often left with an apparent direct object, really 
dependent on the omitted verb. In other cases the object may represent 
the omitted verb — as, ^dttc id^ mic^ 9cfreut, ate tc^ ed nocij fonnte, 'had I en- 
joyed myself when I was still able to do so ' — or be otherwise more really 
dependent on the auxiliary. SBotten is most often used thus as a proper 
transitive : thusy ni(f)t er Will eurcn Unteraang, ' not he wishes your ruin; * 
road Oott flcroollt, 'what God has willed '—also, mogen in the sense of 
'like : ' as, td^ mag i^n nid^t, ' I do not like him ' — and fonncn in the sense 
of ' know (a language) : ' as, fonncn @ic 2)eutfd^, *do you know German ? * 

260. SBiffen, * know, know bow,' has a conjugation nearly 
akin with that of the modal auxiliaries : namely 

Prea. Indie toti% tDCtgt, toti%, totffen, tttgt, toiffen. 

Fres, Subj. tt)if[e, etc. 

Fret Indie touSte, etc. PreL Sutj'. toflgtc, etc. 

Fasi Fartic getoufit. 

Its present indicatiYe singular, Ifka that of tiie modal aiudUaries, Is an old preterit, 
meaning *I have seen :^ it is histarically the same word with the Greek okki and Sanakril 
veda— which have likewise a similar office. 
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EZBBCIBB XYII. 

Modal Auxiliaries, 

!♦ ^dnnen fie bcute mit un« gcbcn ? 2. 3(5 lann ^cute gcbe^, abcr morgcit 
toerbc ic^ wcber ronncii noc^ woUcn. 3. ©at i^r ©ruber fommen burfenV 
4. @r ^at acburft, aber cr l^at uidjt gcmoat. s; SScr ciitcn ©ricf frfireibcn 
wtfl, mu6 $apicr ^abcn. 6. ^f^ ^abc nicftt fd^retben fonnen, bcnn i(^ babe 
arbcitcn miifferL 7. 2)arf icfi fragcn, ttjctd^c ©prarfjc @ic Jetjt Icrncn wottcn ? 
8. 3(3^ JoUtc unb tootttc S)eutfd) Icrncn, bemi id^ lann c8 noc^ rndit. 9. (£r foil 
^icr fcin ; man tt)itt t^n jicjc^en l^aben ; aber cr mug foglctd) fort 10. (5c 
wfirc ^ctt)i6 ^icr, Ijattc cr lommcn fottcn. 11. SHHr mogcn nidjt immcr t^un 
mad mtr folltcn. 12. 3cf) mag bad nic^t ^aben ; cr mag cd bc^altcm 13. 
SBoUe uur toad bu lannft, unb ou mtrfi ailed fonnen mad bu millft. 

Old Conjugation. 

261. The characteristics of the Old conjugation are : 
the change of radical vowel in the preterit, and often in the 
past participle also ; and the ending of the past participle 
in en. 

With these are combined other peculiarities of inflection, of 
less consequence, which will be found stated in detail below. 
For the reason of the name *' Old " conjugation, see above, 246.8. 

Change of Radical Vowd. 

262. The changes of the radical vowel in verbs of the 
Old conjugation are, in general, as follows : 

1. The vowel of the infinitive and that of the present 
tense (indicative and subjunctive) are always the same. 

But the Yowel of the present is sometimes altered in the second and 
third persons singular indicative : see below, 268. 

2. The vowel of the preterit is always different from that 
of the infinitive and present. 

3. The vowel of the past participle is sometimes the 
same with that of tlie infinitive and present, sometimes 
the same with that of the preterit, and sometimes difierent 
from either. 

263. According to the varieties of this change, the verbs are 
di Tided into three principal classes, each with several subdivisions. 

Class I. Verbs whose infinitive, preterit, and participle have 
each a difierent vowel. 
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Class 11. Verbs in which the vowel of the participle is the same 
with that of the present 

Class III. Verbs in which the vowel of the participle is the 
same with that of the preterit. 

This is merely a classification of oonyenlence, founded upon the facts of th« modem 
language. The latter have undeigone too great and too various alteration to allow of ma 
adopting, with practical advantage, a more thorough olassiflcation, founded onthecharao- 
ter of the original radical vowel, and the nature of the changes it has suffered. 

264. FiBST Class. Verbs whose infinitive, preterit, and par- 
ticiple have each a different vowel. 

L 1. Verbs having the vowels i — a — u in the three forms spedfled. 
Example : fingcn — faAg — gcfungcn (sing, sang, sung). 
To this subdivision belong 16 verbs, all of them having roots ending in 
ng, nf, or nb. 

2. Vowels i — a — o. 6 verbs : root ending in nn or mm. 

Example : fpinnen — fponn — gcfponnen (spin, span, spun). 
S. Vowels c — a — o. 22 verbs. 

Example : bre(i^cn— brad^ —- gcbroc^cn (break, brake, broken). 
One verb, gcbaren, has irregularly S for c in the infinitive. 
4. Vowels t or tc — a — e. 3 verbs. 

Examples : ftljcn — fag — gcfcffen (sit, sat, sat). 
Uegcn — lag — gclcgen (lie, lay, lain). 
These are properly verbs belonging to the first division of the next class, 
II. 1, but have their vowel irregularly varied' in the infinitive. 

265. Second Class. Verbs having the sanoe vowel in the 
infinitive and participle. 

II. 1. Vowels c — — c. 10 verbs. 

Example: fc^en — fal^ — gefc^cn (see, saw, seen). 
Three verbs properly belonging to this division have changed their vowel 
to t or ie in the infinitive, and thus become a fourth division of the first class 
(see above). 

2. Vowels — - u — a. 10 verbs. 

Example: fc^tagcn — - fd^Iug — gefd^lagctt (slay, slew, slain). 

3. Vowels a — tc or t — . a. 16 verbs. 

Examples: fatten — ficl — gefaHcn (fall, fell, fallen). 

^angen — l^tng — gc^ongcn (hang, hung, hung): 

4. Vowels au, it, or o -— tc — an, u, or o. 4 verbs. 
Examples : laufen — Uef — getaufen, (leap) * run.' 

rufcn — rtcf — gcrufcn, * cry.* 
ftogcn -r- fticfe — geflogcn, * thrust' 

268. Third Class. Verbs having the same vowel in th6 
preterit and participle. 
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ni. 1. Voweli! ct — I — I 22 Terbs. J 

Example: bcigen — big — gebiffcn (bite, bit, bitten). 
2. Vowels ei — tc — ic. 16 verbs. 

Example: trcibcn — tricb — gctriebcn (drive, drove, driven). 

These two divisions diflfer only in the length of the vowel of the preteril 
•nd participle. One verb, ^ctgeit, has the participle gc^cifictl (below, 267) 

3^ Vowels ic or il — o — o. 24 verbs (only 8 with fl). 
Examples: flicgcti — flog — geflogcn (fly, flew, flown), 
lilgen — log — gctogcn, * lie ' (speak falsely). 

4. Vowels au — o — o. 4 verba 

Example : faugcn — fog — gefogcn, * suck.* 
6. Vowels i, c, fi, 6, or Q — o — o. 20 verbs. 

Examples : tUmmeti — flomm — gef (ommcn, ' dimb.' 

ttjebeit — njob — gctuobcn (weave, wove, woven). 
tDagcn —- wog — gcroogcn, * weigh.' 
jd^worcn — (d^njor — gefdjtDoren (swear, swore, sworn). 
|(i^aUcn — fd)ofl — gefd^otten, ' sound.' 

AU the verbs in this division are stragglers, irregularly altered from 
other modes of conjugation. Of those having e in the infinitive (like toebett^ 
there are eleven ; of the other forms, only one, two, or three eaeh. 

6, Vowels t — It — «. 2 verbs. 

Example : fd^inben — fd^unb — gefc^unben, * flay.' 
These, also, ure stragglers, from 1.1. 

267. Ytrbs mth irregular change of vowel. 

1. lontmen — lam — gelommen (come, came, oome) : 
an exception under 1.3, the original vowel of the infinitive being e* 

2. ^eifien — l^lcg — gd^eigeti, * be called : * 
an exception under III.2, as noted above. 

3. ge^en — ging — gcgangen, *go : ' 

an exception u&der IL8, the original infinitive being gangati. 

4. jlc^en — flanb — geflonbcn, * stand : ' 

in Old High-German, belonging to IL2 (flantan— fluont — jlantan). 
6. tl^un — t^at — gct^aii (do, did, done). 

In t^at (Old High-German teta) Lb preserved a aoUtary relic of the origixial redapUoatiaa 
uf the preterit texue (as also in our corresponding word did) : its final t u that of the root ; 
its initial t^ (t) that of the reduplicating qrUable. See the author's "Language and tht 
Study of Language,'' p. 368. 

Fo?*matio7i and Inflection of the Simple Verbal Forms. 

268. Present Tense. 

The first peraon singular and all the plural persons of 
the present indicative, together with the whole of the pre- 
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sent subjunctive, are, without exception, regularly formed 
(see 237), and need no remark. But the second and third 
persons singular of the indicative are subject to various 
irregularities. 

i. Verbs having c as radical vowel in the first person change it 
to ic or i in the second and third — short c becoming t, and long c 
becoming ic (that is, long i : see 18) : thus, ^clfc, l^ilfjl, ^ilft ; flcl^Ic, 
ftic^Ifl, ftictilt ; cffcn, ijfe^ t§t ; fc^en, ftc^jt, ftc^t. But 

a. A few verbs leave the c unchanged: namely, gc^en, fle^cn, l^eben, 
tDcbcn, ppcgcn, betucgcn, ntetlen, gcnefcn— besides a few which here, as in 
others of their forms, follow the New conjugation. 

6. Two or three verbs that have long c in the first person shorten it to 
i in the second and third : namely^ nc^meit, nimmfl, nimmt ; trcten, trittfl, 
tritt. ©cbcn makes either gicbjl, gtebt, or gibft, gibt. 

2. Verbs having a as radical vowel in the first person modify 
it (to a) in the second and third : thus, tragc^ triigjl, trilgt ; laffcn, 
Ofecft, I&gt. But 

a. The a remains unchanged in fd^affen and flatten, and in other verbs 
which substitute in part the forms of the N'ew conjugation. 

3. ?aufcii, faufeti, and jlogcn also modify J;he vowel in the same persona: 
lontmen does so sometimes, but not according to the best usage: I5f(^ett 
forms Ufd^efc lijd^t 

4. S^^iegeit and about a dozen other verbs of its class (IIL3) have -a 



second and third person in eu — as flicge, fCcugfl, fteugt ; iilgc, Icugfl, Icugt — 
which are now antiquated and only met with in archaic and poetic style. 
One or two that have roots ending in ^, change this letter to &i after cu. 

6. The tendency to reject the e of the endings efl and ti is stronger in 
these persons with altered vowel than anywhere else in conjugation. The 
c of eft is rarely retained except after a sibilant — as in erftfci^cfl, laficfl, given 
above. The e of et is always omitted, even when preceded by t, tl^, b ; 
bence, after these letters, the i, being no longer audible, is also dropped in 
writing. 

The verbs which thus lose the ending of the third pers. sin^. pres. indi- 
cative are fed^tcn, pd^t: berjlcn, birjl ; flid^ten, pic^t; gclten, gttt; ft^cftcn, 
fd^ilt ; werben, tnirb ; ^alten, ^filt ; tat^cn, rat^ ; bratcn, brat ; bietcn, beat 
Only labcn forms Ifibt. 

269. Preterit Tense. 

I. 1. The preterit indicative is formed by the change 
of radical vowel alone, v«^ithout an added termination, and 
therefore ends in the final letter of the root, whatever that 
may be. But 
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a. A few roots, ending in the infinitive with a doable consonant, 
and lengthening their vowel in the preterit, reduce the double 
consonant to a single one : namely, fd^rcden, f rfjra! ; trcff en, traf ; 
bitten, bat ; barfen, bu! ; fd^affcn, fd^uf ; faUen, pel ; fommcn, !ant. 

b, A few others (fifteen), on the contrary, shortening their 
vowel in the preterit, double th^ following consonant; and three 
of them, ending in b, change it to tt : namely, teibctt, litt ; .\6)ntu 
ben, fc^nitt ; fiebcn, fott. 

All of these save three (trtefen and fteben, IIL3 ; and faufen, IIL4) are 
of division III.1 : e. g., reiten, ritt, gerittcii (ride, rode, ridden). 

c More isolated cases are gteben, gog ; l^auen, Ijteb ; ftt^en, fag* Per 
gel^eti, gtng ; ^e^en, flanb ; t^un, tqat, see 267. 

2. The second person singular strongly inclines to the abbrevi- 
ated form of the ending, ft instead of eft, and in ordinary use re- 
jects the e except after a sibilant or in order to avoid a very harsh 
combination of consonants. 

3. Traces of an ending c in the first and third persons are, very rarely, 
met with; especially fol^e, for \a% * saw: ' also l^ieltc (R. 89.10). For touxht, 
from tnerben, see 239.4c. 

4. A few verbs have a double form in the preterit, of which 
one is in more common use, the other archaic or provincial. 

But fc^or and fd^ttjur are of nearly equal authority: of the others, those 
most often met with are ^ub, for '^oh {Ijthmf III.5), and ^unb, for \tanh 
(jlc^cn). 

This doable form (as in like cases in English : e. g., began or beffUft) L<( due to the fact 
that in the ancient language many verbs had different vowels in the singular and plnral 
of the preterit indicative, both of which, in the later usage, appear in either nimiber of a 
few verbs. The vowel of the subjunctive pr«terit agreed with that of the indicative plu- 
ral, not the irfngniftr : whence the double forms of the sabjnnctive, noted below. 

II. 1. The preterit subjunctive is regularly formed from 
the indicative by adding e (in the first person), and modi- 
fying the vowel, if the latter be capable of modification : 
-thus, fang, fangc ; fa^, fa^e ; fd&Iug, fd^Iilgc ; fiel, fieic ; flog, 
flfigc ; fd^tDor or f^tour, fc^tobre or fd^toilre ; ti)at, ti^Ut. But 

a. Some verbs have a double form of the subjunctive, of which one dif- 
fers in vowel from the indicative : thus, all in division L2 have a second in 
6— e. g., ]pann, f^janne or fponnc — which is as common as that in a, or 
more so ; and others (especially in 1.8) have second forms in 5 or it : e. g., 
aatt, galtc or goltc, njarb, njdrbc or loilrbc. All that have two indicative 
forms have the two corresponding subjunctives': thus, fidnbe and ftiltibe, 
lobe and IjUht. 

The reason of this has been explained above : the subjunctive has sometimes retained 
the old vowel of the indicative plural, instead of beoomix^ awsimllatftd, with the latter, to 
Qie indicative singnlar. 
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270. Imperative. 

1. The imperative singular regularly ends in t, the plural in ct 
or t, adding those endings respectively to the root of the verb as 
shown in the infinitive : thus, fingcn, fingc ; fd^Iagcn, \ijlcLQt ; ru* 
fen, rufc ; fommcn, fommc ; gc^cn, gcl^c. But 

2. Verbs which in the second ^ers, sing, of the pres. indicative 
change e to i or te (268.1) take the latter also in the imperative 
singular (not in the plural) — at the same time rejecting the e of 
the ending. 

Thus, l^clfcn, ^ilf ; flc^ten, fltcl^I ; cffen, tg ; fcl^cn, ftc^. 

So, also, verbs that have an archaic second person in eu (268.4)^ have a 
corresponding archaic imperative : thus, fticgcn, fitcgc or {leug. @rl9fd^en 
(268.3) forms erlifc^. But verbs that modi^ a, au, o to S, Su, 9 (268.2,3) 
retain in the imperative the unchanged vowel and the ending : thus, tragen, 
trage ; laufen, laufc ; flofeen, flogc. 

a. Exceptions are: toerben (totrfl) has koerbe; fcl^ett (ftel^fl) has either 
jte^c or pcl^. 

3. The c of the singular ending is dropped much more fredy 
in the other verbs of this than in those of the New conjugation, 
and in some — as fomm, lag — ^ almost never used. 

271. Past Participle. 

1. The ending of the participle is en. 

The e of the ending is ordinarily retained in all cases, but may 
be occasionally d rop ped, especially after a vowel or f) : thus, gc^ 
Men or gcfct|n. When, however, the participle is used as an ad- 
jective and declined, it is subject to the same abbreviation ai 
other adjectives ending in en (120.8) : thus, t)crgangner lage, * of 
past days ; ' t)crfd^n3unbner ^xaijt, * of vanished splendor.' 

2. A number of participles share in the irregular changes of a 
final radical consonant exhibited by the preterit : namely 

a. All those that shorten in the preterii the vowel of the infinitive 
(269.L16): thus, rcitcn, ritt, geritten ; letben, litt, gclittcn ; faufen, foff, ge* 
foffcn. 

h. Of those that lengthen the vowel (269.1.1a), only one, namely bitten, 
bat, gebcten ;— but trcffcn, traf, getroffcn ; fatten, pel, gefatten, etc 

c. Also, gie^cn (gog), gcijogen; ftfeen (jag), gcfcflen ; ge^cn (ging), gegan* 
gen ; fle^en (fianb), gcflanbcn ; t^un (t^ot), get§an. 

3. (Sffen, *eat,* inserts g in the participle: thus gegeffen (for ge«effen). 

272. Mixed Conjugation. 

The same tendency which has converted a large number of the 
"irregular" verbs in English into "regular" has been active, 
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though to a much less degree, in German also. Besides those 
verbs which have entirely changed their mode of inflection, and 
therefore no longer require to be made any account of under the 
Old conjugation, there are others which form a part of their in- 
flection by the one method and a part by the other, or which 
have equivalent forms of either conjugation. Thus, 

1. Some have a double series of forms through the whole or nearly the 
whole conjugation : the forms of the Old conjugation being then either poe- 
tic and unusual (as in toebett), or else belonging to the verb in certain spe- 
cial meanings (as in totegett) or in its intransitive use (as in bleid)en). 

2. Some have certain forms of either conjugation^specially the second 
and third pers. ind. present and second sing, imperative, with differences of 
use as above stated; most often with intransitive meaning for the old 
forms: such are fd^rcden, Derbcrben, fieben, Ibfdften, fd^mclscn, ft^ttJcUcn, and 
others. 

3. Some have retained only a participle of the Old conjugation ; and 
even that in spedal uses or connections. The participle is in general the 
farm that has maintained itself most persistently. 

These irregularities, as well as those which are explained in 
more detail above, will be best exhibited in a table of irbbqu- 
LAR ysBBS, given at the end of this volume. 

278. Mnamplea of Verba of the Old Conjugation, 

Smben (1.1). -Rommcn (267.1). 

Prikcipal Parts. 

btnben, banb, gebunben. fommen; lam, gelommeiu 

Ikdioattve. 



JVewiK, «Ibind,»etc. 
6.1 binbe 


* I come,* etc. 
lommc 


2 binbcfl 

3 binbct 


lommfl 
fommt 


P.I binbcn 


lommcn 


2 binbet 


lommt 


3 binbcn 


lommcn 


Ptetmi, * I bound,' eta 

B.I banb 


•I came/ eta 
lam 


2 banbfl 

3 banb 


lamp 
lam 


P.I banbcn 


lomcu 


2 banbct 


lamt 


3 banben 


famcn 
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Fwftd, < I haye bound,' eta 


*Ibaye(x>me,'eta 


B.Z ^abegeSmiben 


bin gelotnnten 


etc 


eta 


Pluperfia, *I bad bound,' eta 


<Ihadoome,'eta 


8.1 ^atte gebunben 


tuar gelommett 


eta 


eta 


iytire,<lBhaUbmd,*eta 


<lRhanoome,'eta 


8.Z tocrbe Buiben 


tuctbc fontnten 


eta 


eta 


Ihd, Ferf^ ' I ahaU hav9 bound,' eta 


* I shall haye oome,' eta 


B.I totxht gebimben ^aben 


tuerbe gelommen fern 


eta 


eta 


SuBJUHOnVB* 


iVesen^* I may bind,' eta 


* I may oome,' eta 


B.I binbe 


fomme 


2 binbefl 


fommcji 


3 binbc 


lommc 


P.I bittben 


fotntncn 


2 binbet 


fommet 


3 biribctt 


lomtnen 


JVeterit, *I might bind,' eta 


'I might oome,' eta 


8.1 bSttbc 


f dmc 


2 b&nbefl 


Wmefl 


3 b(inbe 


fdmc 


P.I bOnbett 




2 btobet 


Idmet 


3 bdttben 


{fttnett 


Feffeet, *I maj haye bound,' eta 


• I may haye oome,' eta 


8.1 ^abe gebmtbm 


]t\ gcfountten 


eta 


eta 


Plvperf., a might haye bound,* eta 


^I might haye oome^* ela 


8.1 l^&tte gebunben 


toSxt gcbuttncn 


eta 


eta 
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i^U<ui^*lRha11bind,'etc. 




' I shall come,' eta 


R.I toerbc bittbctt 




iDerbe fontmen 


etc. 




eta 


Fui, Ferf,, * I sbaU haye bound,' eta 


* I shall have oeme,* eta 


6.1 n^erbe gebunben ^aben 




iDerbe gefommcn fein 


etc. 




eta 




Conditional. 


CondiUondlj *I should bind, 


•eta 


* I should come,' eta 


8.1 toitrbc btnbctt 




tottrbe lommen 


etc. 


^ 


eta 


Oond. Ftrf. 'I should have bound,' eta 


*I should have come,' eta 


S.I koiirbe gebunben ^aben 




tottrbe gclommen fein 


eta 




eta 




Impebatiyb. 


*bmd,'eta 




* come,' eta 


S.2 binbe 




fomme, fomm 


3 binbe er 




tomme er 


P.I binben toir 




lontmen n^ir 


2 binbet 




lontmt 


3 binben fie 




lontmen fte 




Inhnitivb. 


Preeenl, * to bind » 




'tocome' 


binben 




lontmen 


Perfect, 'to have bound* 




* to have come' 


gebunben ^aben 




gelommen fein 




Pabticiplbs. 


Freae/U, 'binding* 






binbenb 




lommenb 


Pofi; 'bound' 




*oome' 



gebunben gelommen 

EZBBCIBB XVIIL 

Vethi of the Old Conjugation, 

1. aSJa^l^abenfleinmetnem ©arten get^an? 2. (Sintge fagen auf 
ben Sdnfen, onbere lagen nnter ben SSumcn j xoxx f^)rad^en jufammcn^ 
unb fangen unfere Sieoer. 3. SSS&ren toir ntc^t gelommen, ^fitten fte 

6 
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und nie gefunbett 4. (Er toax Dom 3)ad^e Qt^aXkn, unb ^atte fid^ em 
Setn 0eoro(^en ; bie ^leine fa^ eS, l^ob t^n auf, imb trug i^n xn9 ^avi9 ; 
|c(5t Iicgt er im Settc, unb mii§ t)icl Iciben. 5. $ilf mir, unb 
td| tottht bit toiebcr ^elfen« 6. !3)er Soge( fltegt in bet Suft, bie 
gtfc^e fd^toimmen im SBaffer, unb bie SBUrmer !riec^en auf bet (Srbe. 
7* ^ir mod^ten ^ier b(ei6en unb fleigig fd^tei6en« 

Passiyb Voice. 

274. The p:issive voice is a derivative conjugation of 
a transitive verb, in which that person or thing which in 
the simple conjugation is the object of the transitive action, 
becomes a subject of the suffering of that action : thus, 
active, ber ^unb big ben Snabeu, ' the dog bit tlie boy ; ' 
passive, ber Snabe tDurbe mm ^unbe gcbiffcu^ ' the boy was 
bitten by the dog.' 

a. That a kind of passiye is also formed from some intransitive verbs ia 
pointed out below (279.2,3). 

6. The passive is mainly a grammatical device for directing the 
principal attention to the recipient of the action, and the action aa 
affecting him, and putting the actor in a subordinate position. 

275. The German passive, like the English, is formed 
by the aid of an auxiliary verb — but by a different one, 
namely the verb tncrben, ' become.' 

276. 1. To form the passive of any verb, its past participle 
is combined with totthtn, throughout the whole conjugation of 
the latter. In this combination, 

a. The past participle of the auxiliary, wherever it occurs, ia 
abbreviated from gctnorben to loorben. 

b. The participle of the main verb is put after the proper 
verbal forms (simple tenses) of the auxiliary, but before its infini- 
tives or participles. 

This is in accordance with the general rule for the position of any word 
limiting an infinitive or participle: see below, 348.2,368. 

2. Hence, to produce any given person, tense, and mood 
of the passive of a verb, combine its past participle with 
the corresponding person, tense, and mood of inerben. 
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277. Synopm of the Fottm of tocrbcn and of a Passive Verb. 
Indicative, 



Present, * I become,' eta 
8.1 iDcrbe 

Preterit, * I became,* etc 
8.1 iDarb, n)urbe 

Perfect, * I have become,' etc. 
8.1 (in gemorben 

Pluperfect, ' I had become,' etc. 
8.1 toar getoorben 

Future, ' I shall become,' etc. 
B.I toerbe toerben 

Fut Perf., * I shall have become,' etc. 
S.I tocrbc gctoorbcn fcin 

Subjunctive. 



* I am loved,' etc. 
tocrbc gcKcbt 

* I was loved,* etc 
toarb, tourbe gclicbt 

* I have been loved,' etc 
bin gclicbt towben 

* I had been loved,' etc 
tear gclicbt toorbcn 

' I shall be loved,' etc. 
tocrbc gclicbt bcrbcn 

' I shall have been loved,' etc 
ttjcvbc gclicbt toorbcn fcin 



Present, * I may become,' etc 
S.I tocrbc 

Preterit, * I might become,' etc. 
S.I toilrbc 

Perfect, * I may have become,' etc 
8.1 fci gcmorbcn 

Pluperfect, *I might have become,' etc. 
S.I toarc gctoorbcn 

Future, * I shall become,' etc 
8.1 hjcrbc ttjcrbctt 

Fut, Perf., * I shall have become,' etc 

8. 1 tocrbc gctoorbcn fcin 



* I may be loved,' etc 
to«rbc gclicbt 

* I might be loved,' etc. 
toiirbc gclicbt 

* I may have been loved,' etc 
fci gcficbt toorbcn 

' I might have been loved,* oto 
todrc gclicbt toorbcn 
' I shall be loved,' etc 

tocrbc gcUcbt tocrbcn 

* I shall have been loved,' etc 
tocrbc gcticbt toorbcn fcin 



Conditional. 
Conditional, ' I should become,' etc ' I should be loved,' etc 

8.1 toiirbc tocrbcn 

Cond, Perf., * I should have become,' etc, 

8. 1 toUrbe gctoorbcn fcin 



toiirbc gclicbt tocrbcn 

' I should have been loved,' etc. 
toiirbc gcticbt toorbcn fcin 



Imperative. 



< become,' etc 
8.2 tocrbc 



* be loved,' etc 
tocrbc gclicbt 
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ImmonysB. 
Present, *to become' *to be loved' 

hjcrbeti gcticbt tocrbcti 

Perfect, * to have become ' * to have been loved * 

gchjorbctt feitt gcticbt toorbcn fcin 

Partioiplss. 
Present, * becoming • * being loved ' 

n)crbcnb gclicbt tocrbcnb 

Past, ' become ' ' been loved » 

gcttjorbcn gclicbt ttjorbcn 

Remark : (^ettebt tvorben is used only in forming the compound tenses ; 
since the past pajrticiple of a transitive verb has bj itself a passive value. 

278. The passive voice of a transitive verb has one peculiar 
form, a kind of future passive participle^ formed from uie pre- 
sent active participle, by putting gu before it : thus, ju licbcnb. It 
implies a possibility or a necessity : thus, cin au Ucbcnbc^ ^inb, * a 
child to be loved ; i. e., * which may or should be loved.' It can 
only be used as an attributive adjective, and therefore hardly de- 
serves to be called a participle ; it is, rather, a participial adjective. 

It is in reality a quite modem and anomalous derivative from the infinitive, answering 
attributively to the infinitive with )U taken predlcatively (343.III.lft) : as, ba8 JMnb ifl 
JU lie^cn, * the child is to be loved ; ^ L e., * may or should be loved.* 

279. 1. Transitive verbs, with hardly an exception, may form 
a passive voice, with a complete scheme of conjugation, as given 
above. 

■ ^obctt, 'have,' is not used in the passive. 

2. Many intransitives (especiaUy such as denote a mode of ac- 
tion by a person) may form an impersonal passive — ^that is, a pas- 
sive third person singular, with indefinite subject _t9, or with omit- 
ted subject. 

Thus, e« tourbc getad^t unb gcfungcn, 'there was laughing and singing; * 
urn 3tntTOort tntrb gcbetcn, *an answer is requested.' 

a. These passives do not represent any subject as suffering an action, but 
simply represent the action, without reference to an actor. 

3. Those intransitives which, by a pregnant constructioD (227. 
26), govern an accusative along with a factitive predicate, are also 
convertible into passives in corresponding phrases : thus, fte toexs 
ben au9 bent @f^(afe gefd^cen, ' they are screamed out of sleep ; 
cr tourbe frci gef^prod^en, * be was acquitted (declared free).' 
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280. 1. Verbs which govern two accusatives (227.3), except Ic^rctl, 
take in the passive the second accusative, either as object (fragen, eta), or as 
predicate nominative (ucnnen, etc.)- 

2. Transitive verbs which, in addition to their direct object^ govern a 
f^enitive (219.2) or a dative (222.1.1), retain the latter along with the 
passive: thus, ber 2)tcner murbc be« S>icbflal&l« angeHogt, *the servant was 
accused of robbery; ' alle« roirb cinem greunbc eriaubt, * everything is per- 
mitted to a friend.* 

3. Of the intransitives that form an imperiooal passive, such as govern 
a ^nitive or dative take the same case in the passive: thus, ed knirb 
incmcr gefd^ont, * I am spared ; ' i^m tourbc gel^olfcn, * he was helped.* 

281. The passive is very much less frequently used in German than in 
English, belDg replaced by other modes of speech. Sometimes a flUl active 
expression, with subject and object, is employed instead. Most often, the 
intent of the passive form of speech is attained by using an active verb with 
the indefinite subject man, 'one,' etc. (186): thus, manfagtr * it is said;* 
cin ®cje(5, ttJelt^eS man er(ic§, * a law which was passed.' Not infrequently, 
a reflexive phrase is substituted, the return of the action upon the subject 
being accepted as signifying the latter's endurance of the action : thus, ed 
f ragt ficij, * it is questioned (asks itself) ; * bcr ©d^Iilffcl ^ot jtc^ gcfunbcn, 
* Che key has been found.' 

282. 1. By its use of tncrbcn, * become,* instead of fctn, ' be,* as auxi- 
liary fonniog the passive, the German is able clearly to distinguish between 
the actual endurance of an action, and existence in a state which is the 
result of such action. Thus, attc gcnfter ttjerbcn nad^ unb na^ mit Xtppiditn 
bel^Sngt, 'all windows are by degrees hung with tapestry; * and Wie oUe 
geupcr mit SLc^ptd)cn bcbougt ftnb, * as all the windows are hung with 
tapestry* (R 158); eingelaben ttjurben ftc, 'they were invited,' and cingc* 
labcit finb fie aU', ' they are all invited * (R. 50) — the latter phrases, in either 
pair, signifying the condition to which the act described by the former led. 
As we use the same verb, to be, in both senses, of copula and of passive 
auxiliary (accepting the simple statement of the resulting condition as suf- 
ficiently implying the suffering of the action), our expression is liable to 
ambiguity — an ambiguity which we are sometimes forced into removing by 
the use of the dmnsy and objectionable phrase '<o be being:* thus distin- 
guishing it i$ being cleaned (e9 tnirb gerctnigt) from ii is cleaned (ed if! gerei* 
ntgt). And oiur sense of the distinction is so obscured that the English 
pupd finds it one of his ^eatest difficulties to know when to translate to be 
before a participle by {cm, and when by toerbcn. Only assiduous practice 
in noting the distinction as made m German wiU remove this difficulty. A 
practical rule which wiU answer in a great number of cases is this : if, on 
turning the expression into an active form, the same tense (pres. orpret.) is 
required, it was passive and requires inerbcn ; if the tense has to be changed 
to a perfect (perf. or plup.), fein is the proper word. Thus Ihey were invited 
is fie murben eingetaben when it means ' I invited them,* but fte knaren tiiu 
gclabcn when it means 'I had invited them ; * and finb is used in cingetobcn 
finb fte aW, because it means, 'I Jiave invited them.* 

2. The German itself sometimes loosely accepts the statement of condition, 
with the pres. or pret of fetit, in lieu of the full passive expression in perC 
or pluperfect Thus, bcr gtfd^ mar gcfongcn, ' the fish had been caught 
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(for ttjar Qcfattgcn toorben); pc ift crmorbct auf ber Sottbncr ©trafic, *fihe 
has beon murdered, in London street.^ 

REFLEXIVE VERBS. 

^ 283. A reflexive verb is one that represents the action 
as exerted by the subject upon itself. 

1. Such verbs are grammatically transitive, since they take an 
object in the accusative : they all, then, take ^aben as their auxi- 
liary. 

2. Logioallj, they are rather to be regarded as mtransitive, since they do 
not signify an action exerted by the subject upon any object outside of 
itself: thus td^ fiird^tc midf (literally, *I ffighten myself), *I am afraid.' is 
in idea as much intransitive as id^ iitttere, ' I tremble.* And, as noticed 
above (281), a reflezive verb is often used even in a passive sense, the idea 
of the endurance of the action on the part of the subject being more con- 
spicuous to the mind than that of its exertion of the action. 

5i84. Such a verb, therefore, takes as its object a re- 
flexive pronoun, of the same person and number with its 
subject. 

1. The reflexlTe pronouns of the first and second persons are the same aa 
the personal; that of the third person is jtcl^, in both numbers (156). 

2. The reflexive pronoun is placed where any other pronoun 
would be placed as object of the verb : namely, after the verb in 
the simple tenses, but before the infinitives and participles. 



5285. Conjugation of a Reflexive Verb. 

®i(^ freucn, ' to rejoice ' (' rejoice one's self). 

Principal Parts. 

<SM) freuen, freutc fld^, flcfrcut. 



Indicativb. 


xT'Mtfn/. 


SUBJUNOTIVB. 


B.I ic^ frcuc mic^ 




xi) frcue mi) 


2 bu frcuefl Vii) 




bu frcucfl btd^ 


3 cr freut fic^ 




cr frcuc fic^ 


P.I tDtr freuen und 




toir freucn mi« 


2 t^r fteut cu(^ 




i^r freuet eud^ 


3 fie freucn fid^ 


• PteUsriL 


fic freucn fic^ 


8.1 \i) freute mi) 




xi) freuetc mi) 


etc. 




eta 
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Perfect, 



B.I td^ ]§abe mtd^ gefreut 


i^ l^abe mi^ gefreut 


2 bu l^aji bid^ gcfrcut 


bu l^abefl bi^ gefreut 


3 er ^at fi^ gefreut 


er ^be fi^ gefreut 


P.I h)ic ^abctt uttS gefreut 


mir ^aben und gefreut 


2 il^r ^abt cud^ gefreut 


i^r l^abet eud^ gefreut 


3 fte l^aben fi^ gefreut 


fie ^abeu fid^ gefreut 


B.I id^ ^attc mid^ gefreut 
etc. 


Fiuperjeci, 

td^ l^dtte mtd^ gefreut 
etc. 




S.I id^ toerbc mid^ freueu 

2 bu iDirfl bid^ freuen 

3 er toirb jld^ freuen 
P.I mir toerben un« freuen 

2 t^r toerbet eud^ freuen 

3 fie luerben jtd^ freuen 



B.I 




6.1 



FvJturt, 

id^ tuerbe mid^ freuen 
bu merbefl btd^ freuen 
er toerbe fid^ freuen 
mir toerben utt« freuen 
i^r toerbet eud^ freuen 
pe toerben pd^ freuen 
Fidwrt PerfecL 

x6) njerbe mid^ gefreut ^aben \i) rterbe m6) gefreut l^abcn 

eta etc. 

Conditional. 

C<yndUionaL - Conditional Perfect, 

xii toiirbe mid^ freuen id^ rtiirbe miij gefreut l^aben 

etc etc. 

Imfsratiye. 

Singular, Plural. / j 

freuen ttiir un8 / / 

freue bid^, freue bu bid^ freut vai^if freut i^r ett<i^ 



freuen fte jid^ 
Infinitive. 

Perfwi, 

ftd^ gefreut l^aben 

Pabticiplxs. 

PaaU 
fid^ gefreut 



3 freue er fid^ 

Presemt, 
ftdt) freuen 

ftdfj freuenb 

PenrMtks, 1. The reflexiTe pronoun is not giren with the participle in 
the principal parts, since, that participle being in transitire verbs of a passive 
character, it can take no object except as used with an auxiliary in lormiDg 
the compound tenses. 
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2. The fid^ givon with the infinitives and participles is, of course, only 
representatire of the whole body of reflexive pronouns, with all of which 
those forms, not being restricted to any one person or number, may be con- 
strued. 

286. Any transitive verb in the language may be used re- 
flexively, or take a reflexive pronoun as object ; bat none are 
properly regai'ded as reflexive verbs except 

1. Those which are only used with a reflexive object: as, 
fid^ fd^Smcn, 'be ashamed;'' pd^ fc^ncn, *long;' ftd^ toibcrfcften, 

* resist' 

2. Those which are usually or often used reflexively, and have 
a special meaning in that use, the object not maintaining its inde- 
pendence, but combining with the verb to form a single concep- 
tion, the equivalent of an intransitive verb : as, ^ij ^titen, * be- 
ware' (^iiten, * guard') ; fidft \ttUtn, *make believe, pretend' (jiet 
len, * place ') ; fid^ \)txiai\tn, * rely ' (Dcrlaffcn, * quit '). 

287. 1. A reflexive verb is thus often related to the simple verb as a 
corresponding intransitive to a transitive— thus, freuen, *give pleasure to,' 
fi^ frcucn, ' feel pleasure ;' fiirc^tcn, ' fear,' ftd^ fflrd^tcti, 'be afraid' But 

2. A few are intransitive, and of nearly the same meaning, both as simple 
verbs and as reflexives : thus, irreti and ftd^ irren, 'be mistaken; ' na^en and 
fid^ no^cn, 'draw nigh; ' gatilcn and fic^ janfen, *quarroL' 

288. 1. An intransitive verb *is much more often used transitively 
(227.2() with a reflexive object than with one of another character : thus, 
er arbeitct unb lauft fid^ tobt, 'he works and runs himself to death ; ' bu foUft 
bid^ citimal fott effcn, * thou shalt eat thyself to repletion for once.' 

2. An Intransitive reflexive is sometimes used impersonally instead of an 
intransitive passive (279.2), especially with adverbs of manner, to express 
the action itself, without reference to a subject : thus, c« tangt p(^ l^ier gut, 

* it is good dancing here ; ' Iebt)aft tvaumt fld^'d unter biefem ^aum, ' it is 
lively dreaming under this tree ; ' ed fte^t ftc^ gar artig in bie ^utfd^cn l^tnein. 
' it is very pretty looking into the carriages.' 

5289. 1. A considerable number of reflexive verbs take an ad- 
ditional remoter object (impersonal) in the genitive (219.3). 

a. The construction of a reflexive verb with the genitive is notably easier 
than of the same verb used otherwise than reflexively — thus, id^ crtnncre 
mxij meine« 35ergc^en«, * I remember (remind myself of) my fault,' but id& 
erinnerc tl^n an fcin SSerge^cn, * I remind him of his fault '—yet many of 
these also frequently make their construction by the aid of a preposition, 
and many others admit only a prepositional construction : thus, id^ k)ertaf[e 
wi^auftl^n, * I rely on him.* 

3. Only two or three reflexives take a remoter object in the dative: such 
are ftd^ nal^eu^ 'approach,' ftd^ tniberfe^en, 'oppose,' ftd^ bequemen, 'submit.* 
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290. A small number of verbs are used witb a reflexive ob* 
ject in the dative, in a manner quite analogous with the true re 
flexive verba, and therefore form a class of improper reflexives. 

a. Most of these require in addition a direct object in the accusative : thus, 
t(5 mage mit Icin Unrcrfft an, 'I make no unjust claim; * id^ bilbc mir ba« 
ni^t ctn, * I do not imag^ine that ; ' bu gctraueft bir Did, * thou dareat much.* 
But fi(§ fd^meic^eta, * flatter one*s self,' is intransitive. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 
"^"■"^1. 1. An impersonal verb, or a verb used imperson- 
ally, is one by means of which the action implied in the 
verb is represented as exerted, without reference to a sub- 
ject or actor. 

--^. Such a verb stands always in the third person singu- 
lar, and either without a subject, or, more usually, with 
the indefinite subject c«, 'it.' 

Thus, e« regnct, * it rains,* i. e. * there is rain falling ; ' e« Ho^jft, ' it 
knocks,' ie. ' there is a knocking; ' am Ranged buftefd utib teuc^4et% ' on 
the Gkinges are sweet odors and shining sights ; ' mx6) bilnlt, * me seems,* 
Le. *it seems to mo;.' i^n l^ungcrtc, *him hungered,' le. *he was hungry.* 

•^292. No verbs in German are absolutely and exclusive- 
ly impersonal : verbs impersonally used may be classified 
as follows : 

1. Verbs describing the phenomena of nature, which are almost 
invariably impersonal in virtue of their meaning : tbns, e$ l^geU/ 

* it hails ; ' c8 ^at gcfd^ncit, * it has soowed ; ' e^ toirb bonncm unb 
blifecn, * it will thunder and lighten.' 

2. Certain verbs which by the idiom of the language are ordi- 
narily used in an impersonal form : as biinfcn and bfiud^tcn, * seem ; ' 
gclitfien, 'desire.;' gelingcn, 'prove successful;' and a number of 
verbs signifying personal conditions and feelings^ as l^ungcm, 

* hunger,' biirflen, ' thirst,' friemv * freeze,' f d^ttjinbctn, * be giddy,' 
graucn, * b^ horror-struck,' etc' 

a. All this class of impersonals take an object designating the person 
alTected by their action, or the subject of the feeing or condition they 
describe : some take an accusative, others a dative, others either an accusa- 
tive or dative (222.II.le; 227.2c): thus, mi^gctufictemd^tnQCl^bcmt^curcn 
?o^n, ' 1 should not long for the costly prize ; ' bflrflct beiticn gcinb, fo trclntc 
ibn, ' if thine enemy is thirsty, give him to drink ; * mir grauet k)or ber ©otter 
^^f 'I dread the envy of the gods; ' ed biintt mir or mt(^, 'it seems 
tome.' 

6* 
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3. Almost any verb, transitive or intransitiye, is liable to occoi 
in impersonal use — if transitive, along with its ordinary object. 

Thus, toit fle^f « mit ben ®'6ttttn, * how fares it with the gods ? ' crge^t'« 
. cu^ tooi^i, 'if it goes well with you; * ed fe^lte an $oIg, * there was lack of 
wood; * |)(5tjlid^ rc^t c« ftd^ im 3co^rc, * suddenly there is a rustling in the 
reeds ; ' e0 trcibt i^n ben ^rciS gu crwerben, * he is impelled to gain the 
prize;* e8 erforbcrt cine 2)re!)ung, Mt requires a turning;* c« bcburf ber 
^nna^me nid^t, ' it needs not the asAumption.' . . 

<L The very common use of e5 gicbt, * it gives ' (i. e. * there are given or 
furnished'), in the sense of 'there is or are,* witli following accusative, requires 




Saracens.* 

4. Impersonal phrases formed with the verbs fetn and merben 
along with adverbial or adjective adjuncts, describing personal 
conditions or states of feeling, and always accompanied by a da- 
tive designating the person to whom such conditions belong, are 
very frequent. 

Thus, mir tfi pang anber^ }u WlvLt% ' I feel quite otherwise (it is to me 
quite otherwise in mind); ' t^m kuar fo hanqt, ' he was so apprehensive; * 
Vuic mir ttjol^l ifl, *how well I feell * tok ift mir benn, 'how is it with me 
then ? '—nun tuirb mir immcr banaer, ' now I grow more and more anxious ; ' 
xoxt tt)cl) ttJirb mir, *how I am beginning to suffer I * je tatter c« tfl, befto 
5ci6er wirb mir, ' the colder it is, the hotter 1 become ; * i^m ifl**, al8 ob*« 
t§n ^iniiberrtef', ' he feels as if he were invited across.* 

5. Impersonal expressions are often made from intransitive verbs 
in a passive or reflexive form (see 279.2, 288.2). 

Thus, l^eute ^benb tnirb Qetangt merben, 'there will be dancing this 
evening; ' ed {t^t ftc^ fd^ted^t l^ter, 'it is disagreeable sitting here.' 

5293. The impersonal subject ed is (as is abundantly shown by 
the examples already given) very often omitted — ^not, however, 
with the impersonals describing the phenomena of nature; nor, 
generally, with verbs which are not of common use in impersonal 
K>rm : but, as a rule, with verbs which are of common impersonal 
use, whenever the e^ would, by the rules for the arrangement of 
the sentence, come elsewhere than in its natural place next before 
the verb. 

That is, especially in the cases mentioned in sections 2, 4, and 5 of the 
last paragraph, whenever the object of the impersonal verb, or an adjunct 
qualifying the verb, is placed before it—and the putting of the object first, 
with consequent omission of t9, is the more usual construction. 

5294. Since the impersonal verb represents the simple action 
without reference to an acting subject, sUch impersonals as tako 
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an objecti direct or indirect, representing the person or thing 
affected bj the action or condition, are virtual] j equivalent to paa* 
sives or intransitives, having that person or thing as their subject 
— and they often may or must be so rendered in English. 

Many of the examples given above have been so rendered, and those 
with fein or n)erben hardly admit of being treated otherwise : thns, further, 
c« crforbcrt cine 2)rc^ung, * a turning is required ; ' e« bebarf ber ^iCnna^mc 
nid^t, ' the assumption is not needed.' • 

296. A verb having the indefinite subject t9, *it,* is not always 
to be regarded as impersonal : the ed sometimes represents indefinitely a 
subject which is contemplated by the mind, and admits of being definitely 
stated : yet more often, ed is a grammatical subject only, standing for a 
logical subject which is to be stated later, whether a substantive clause, an 
infinitive dause^ or a simple substantive : thus, ed freut und, bag ®ie ^ter 
finb, * it rejoices us that you are here ; ♦ e« frcut un«, @ic j|U fe^ctt, * it re- 
joices us to^see you ; ' ed freut und biefe iRad^ric^t/ ^ this news rejoices us.' 

/> ' Exercise XIX 

Passive^ Reflexive^ and Impersonal Verbs. 

1. 3)er pei§i0C ©djiiler mirb gelobt, abcr man tabcit ben trdgcn. 
2. 3)cr S3ncf intrb bulb gcfti^ricbcn mcrbcn ; unb fobalb er gefd^ricbcn 
\% tntrb cr t)on un8 jur ^op gctragcn tncrbcn. 3. Da^ Su(^ toirb 
jc^t gebrurft, unb mlrb balb t)ottenbct fcin. 4. 3)icfcr ^ut ijl t)cr!auft^ 
unb lann nid^t gclauft tocrben. 6. 2Bir frcutcn un^, afe cr fo gclobt 
inurbc ; man lobtc i()n meil fcine Stufgabcn gut gcfd^ricben tnarcn. 6. 
^d^ fd^dme mid^^ fo oft bat)on gef^rod^en tt^irb. 7. !S)u foUtefi bid^ 
jd^dmen ate bie %1cjOi getl^an tnurbe ; unb je^t tnieber, ineil fie ^etl^an 
tft ; nid^t nut, menn fie t)on anbcrn bcf^jroqcn mirb. 8. SBer ijl oie* 
fer aKoun ; id^ erinncre mt(^ fciner nic^t. 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

296. Verbs, in German, admit of composition with various {^ 

other parts of speech — with nonns, adjectives, and adverbs. The / 

importance and frequent use of certain classes of these com- / 
pounds render it necessary that they be treated here, rather than .• 
later, under the general subject of the composition of words. ( 



297. Verbs are compounded especially with a class of 
elements called prefixes. These are all of kindred deri- 
vation, being originally adverbs, words signifying place or 
direction; but they have become divided in modem use 
into two well-marked classes : 
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1. Prefixes which are also employed as independent 
parts of speech, adverbs or prepositions. These form a 
less intimate union with the verb, being separable from it 
in many of its forms; they are therefore called sbp arable 
PBEFiXBs, and a verb in combination with them is said to 

be SEPARABLY COMPOTTNpED. 

2. Prefixes which, in their present form, occur only in 
combination with verbs, and never admit of separation 
from verbal forms (or verbal derivatives) : they are called 
iNSBPABABLB PREFIXES, and the verb with them is said to 

be INSEPARABLY COMPOUKDED. But 

3. A few independent prefixes sometimes form with verbs 
combinations after the manner of the inseparable prefixes, 
and therefore require to be treated as a class by themselves. 

YXBBS SXPABABLT COMPOUNDXD. 

298. The class of separable prefixes is divided into two sub- 
classes, simple and compound. 

1. The simple separable prefixes (including those Bometimes 
also used as inseparable — see 308 etc.) are : 

abf * ofl^ down * fort, * forth, away * 

an, ' on, at ' gegen, ' against ' 

auf, *up, upon* in, *m' 

(m8, ' out, from » l^eim, * home ' 

^ct, ' by, beside, with * ^er, * toward one * 

^» °^ j. ' there, at ' *^"' * ^™ ®°® ' 

bar, ) Winter, * behind ' 

burd^, * through * mit, * with ' 

ein, * in, into » nad^, * after * 

em^or, * up, aloft * nicbcr, ' down * 

tntitoti, ' in two, apart ' 

2. The compound separable prefixes are 

a. Combinations of many of the abore with one another, especially with 
the words of more general direction or place l^er, l^tn, ha or bar, dor : aa 
l^eran, l^inan, baran, k)oran« 

h. One or two combinations of the aboTe with preceding inseparable 
prefixes: namely, bcbor, * before,* cntgegen, 'against' (this, howerer, is 
really derired from in^egetCL 



ob, * over, on * 
ilbcr, ' over » 
nm, 'around' 
untcr, ' under ' 
tjor, ' before ' 
Wiber or ) * against ' or 
toicbcr, ) ' again ' 
toeg, *away' 
3«, *to' 
gurflrf, 'back' 
gufammen, ' together ' 
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c SS)a2n)tfd6en, ' between * (jmifd^ett hy itself is not used as a prefix), and 
^tntan, ' behind ' (contracted from ^inten an). 

Note that, of those given in the list above, several are reallj compound 
adverbs (empor, entgroet, gurilcf, gufammen), although not made up of two 
diflerent prefixes. 

^^99. Conjugation of Verbs compounded with Separable Pre- 
fixes, 

The conjugation of a compound verb is in general the 
same with that of the simple verb : only one or two mat- 
ters regarding the treatment of the prefix require notice ; 
^1. The prefix stands before the verb in the infinitive 
and both participles, but after it in all the other simplo 
forms. 

a. In the former case, the prefix is written with the verb as a 
single word ; in the latter case it is, of coarse, separated from it ; 
and, if the verb be followed by other adjuncts — as objects, ad- 
verbs, etc. — ^tbe prefix usually and regularly stands last, at the end 
of the whole clause : thus, from anfangcn, * be^n,' i^ fanac an, 
*I begin;' x6) fing bicfcn SKorgcn fril^ ju flubircn an, *l1began 
early this morning to study.' 

(. But if, by the roles for the arrangement of the sentence 
(434), the verb is transposed, or removed to the end, it comes, 
even in the simple forms, to stand after its prefix, and is then 
written as one word with it : thus, afe id6 bicfcn 2Korgcn frtil^ gu 
flubircn anfing/ 'as I began to study early this morning.' 

^^2. The ordinary sign of the past participle, ge, is inserted 
between the separable prefix and the root ; also the sign 
of the infinitive, gu, whenever used. 

Thus, angcfangcit, * begun ; ' amufangcn, * to begin : ' in the lat- 
ter case, as the example shows, the verb is written along with it^s 
infinitive sign and prefix, as one word. 

3. The prefix has the principal accent. 

300. Examples: anfangcn, *b^in' (II.3); J^eronnal^en, 
' draw nigh.' 



\wf\ Pbinoipal Parts. 

N^nfangen^ ftng an^ngcfangen J^eratma^en, nal^te ffnasa, J^angettal^t 
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FfedcrU, *! begin,* etc. 

fonge on 

fttngfl an 

fftngt an 

fangen an 

fangt an 

fangen an 

Prderit^ * I began,' eta ' 

fl.x flng an 

Perfeetj ' I have begun,' eta 
\ B.I ^abe angefangen 
1 mvperfed, *I had began,* eta 
\ 8.1 ^atte angefangen 

IkOure, 'l8haUbegm,'eta 

N^ B.I toerbe anfangen 



■V 



J^tit Ferf., * I shall have begun,' eta 

I merbe- angefangen ^a6en 



[300- 



Ihdxcatits. 

*Idnwn]gfa,'eia 
na^ l^etan 
na^fl l^eran 
na^t l^eran 
nal^cn l^eran 
na^t l^eron 
na^en ^eron 

'I drew nigh,' eta 
na^te ^eran 

* I have drawn n%h,' eta 
bin ^erangena^t 

*I had drawn nigh,' eta 

tear ^tangena^t 
' 1 shall draw nigh,' eta 

koetbc ^ranna^en 
'I shall have drawn nigh,' ^w 

toerbe ^erongena^t fern 



SuBJUNCnVK. 

iVcMfi^ * I may begin/ eta * I may draw nigh,' eto. 

fl^i fange an na^ ^an 

eta, eta etc , eta 

OoNDinoirAL. 
Conditional^ ' I should begin,' eta * I should draw nigh,' eta 

8.1 n)ilrbe anfangen niilrbe l^eranna^ 

eta, eta eta, eta 

Impxratiyb. 

j * begin,' eta 'draw nigh,' eta 

8.2 fange an, fange bu an nal^e ^eran, na^e bn l^eratt 



3 fange er an 
eta 



Pretent, 'to begin' 

anfangen, anjufangen 
Perfect, ' to hare begun ' 
angefangen l^aben 



nal^e er ^eran 
eta 

InjruiiTivxB. 

* to draw nigh ' 

l^erannal^en, l^eranjnnal^en 

* to have drawn nigh ' 

l^erangena^t fern 
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Participlbs. 
Present, 'beginning* ' drawing nigh ' 

anfangcttb ^cranna^cnb 

Past, * begun * * drawn nigh * ' 

angcfangcn l§crangcnal|t 

301. 1. The meaning of the simple rerb ia often greatly altered by 
its composition with a preflbc, as in anfongcn, * begin,* literally *take hold 
on : ' in other cases, each member of the compound retains its independent 
meaning nearly unchanged. 

2. When the combination is of the latter character, no absolute line is to 
be established dividing the employment of the prefix as prefix from its use as 
independent adverb: and there are many instances in which the prefix 
(especially a compound one) is treated in both ways indifferently, and 
either written with the verb or separated from It ; thus, tno man mager 
^tncin gcl^t unb fctt l^crauS fommt (or, ^ineingel^t, l^crau«!omint), * where one 
goes in lean and comes out fat* 

Vbebs inseparably Compounded. 

802. The inseparable prefixes are be, ent (or tmp), tx, gc, 
Der, and gcr. 

These prefixes are, most of them, traceably descended from those of the 
other dass : their original form and present office will be explained below 
(307). 

"^-303. They remain in close combination with the verb 
to which they are attached, through its whole conjugation, 
forming with it, as their name denotes, an inseparable 
combination, of which the radical syllable, and not the 
prefix, receives the accent. Hence, 

1. The sign of the infinitive, in, is put before the combi- 
nation (and separated in writing from it), as if it were a 
simple verb. 

2. The sign of the participle, gc, is omitted altogether. 

Since, as was pointed out above (243.3a), this is never prefixed to an 
unaccented syllable. Moreover, the ge is itself an inseparable prefix, and 
DO verbal form is ever allowed to have t^o inseparable prefixes. 

^ 804. Examples: bcgimten, * begin ' (1.2), t)erreifcn, * jour- 
ney away.' 
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FRnroiPAL Pabts. 

bcfltnnctt, Bcjoim, begonncn Derrctfen, t>tmi^, t>txxtxfL 

Indicative. 
bcgtnne Derreife 

begann tjcrrcipe 

l^abe bcgonncn bin tocrrcifl 

iatit begonnctt tear Dcrrctfl 

tocrbc beginneii h)crbc ficacifcn 

tocrbe bcgonncn ^abcn iDcrbc DcCTcijl fern 

Subjunctive. 
bcginnc t^errcife 

bcgSnnc or bcgSnnc X)crrcifctc 

eta, eta eta, eta 

Conditional. 
toiitbc bcgtnncn n)iirbc Dcnctfcn 

eta, eta eta, eta 

Impebativx. 

bcginnc Dcrrctfc 

Infinitives. 
bcginnctt, ju bcginncn tocrrcifen, ju Dcrrctfcn 

bcgonncn ^abcn Dcrrcifl fcui 

Participles. 
bcginncnb bcrrcifenb 

bcgonncn t)cn:ciji 

305. A few inseparably compounded verbs are further com- 
pounded with a separable prefix. Such combine the peculiiuities 
of both modes of conjugation, taking no gc in the participle, and 
interposing ^n of the infinitive between the two prefixes : thus, 
ancrfcnncn, * recognize,' anjucrfcnncn, crfanntc an, ancrfonnt. 

a. Some of these, however— as anlietrcffen, aufcrjlc!|cn, au«cr(cfftt, ctnt>er« 
leibcn, tjorcntl^atten— are never used except iu such verbal forms, or in such 
arrangements of the sentence, as require the separable prefix to stand before 
the verb: thus, aid (£l|vtflu9 auferflanb, 'when Christ arose;' but not 
(£6n|lu« crflanb auf, * Christ arose.* 

306. No verb separably compounded is ever further com- 
pounded with an inseparable prefix. 

The words sometimes given as examples of snch composition are reaUy 
derivatives from nouns; thus, tocrabfti^cuen, 'regard with horror,* is not 
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from a rerb abfd^cucit, but from the noun Slbfd^cu, 'horror;* beauftragcn, 
* commission/ in Jike manner, is from ^uftraf), 'an errand, charge; ' f)txia^ 
rid^tigcn, 'inform,' from 9^a(^ric^t, 'news, information/ and so on. 

307. Derivation and Utes of the Inseparable Prefixes, 

1. The inseparable prefixes are elements which have become greatly 
changed, both in form and in meaning, from their originals, and have acquir- 
ed such importance in the system of word-formation as to call for special 
notice in the grammar. 

a. While they have in part a distinct and clearly definable force in the 
•ompounds they form, they in part also modify in a very general and indefi- 
nite way the meaning of the verbs to which they are attached; and their 
spheres of use variously approach, and even sometimes overlap, one another. 
Only their leading appUcations will be stated below. 

5. These prefixes are also freely used in forming derivative verbs from 
other parts of speech (see 406) ; such derivatives are conjugated in the 
same manner as the inseparably compounded verbs. 

2. ^e is the same with our own prefix &e, and of kindred force with the 
latter; it comes ultimately from the separable prefix and independent pre- 
position hti, * by.' 

0. Prefixed to an intransitive, it adds the meaning of 'upon, about,' or 
the like, converting the intransittve into a transitive: thus, Hagcn, 'moan,* 
Itftlageti, 'bemoan; ' ftngcn, 'sing,' befmgcn, 'sing about, besing.' 

6. Prefixed to a transitive, it changes the direction of the verbal action, 
converting into a direct object what was only indirectly or remotely the ob- 
ject of the simple verb : thus, malen, ' paint (a picture),' htmaitn, ' paint 
over (as, a wall) ; ' rauben, ' steal (something from some one},' bcroubcii, 
' rob (some one of sometiiing).' 

c. Barely, it only slightly modifies the meaning of a verb, usually in the 
way of a strengthening or extension of its action : thus, beef en and bebedt en^ 
•cover;' brfingen and bebrangeu, ' crowd, oppress ; ' barren and bc^orrcn, 
' wait, persist; ' flc^cn and beftc^cn, ' stand, subsist.' 

d. Some of its compounds are restricted to a reflexive use : thus, {td^ bc« 
ftnbcn, ' find one's self, be ; ' fic§ bctrogcn, ' bear one's self, behave.' 

3. Snt was earlier ant, in which form it appears in Stntlnort, * answer,* 
and 9ntU^, ' countenance ; ' . it is by origin an adverb meaning ' against,' 
related to our and and the prefix of answer (andswarian)^ etc. In combina- 
tion with three verbs beginning with f, It has taken, by assimilation, the 
form tmp : thus, em^)fangcn, em|)fe^ten, cmppnbcn. 

a. Its primitive meaning appears in a few compounds, as entfprcd^en, 'cor- 
respond, answer; ' cmpfangcii, 'receive.' 

h. Its leading idea is now that of ' out ; ' it denotes removal, separation, 
deprivation, sometimes even negation ; thus, eiitge^cn, entlommcti, entfltc- 
l^en, ' escape ; ' entgicl^cn, ' take away ; ' cntlaffeti, * let off; release ; ' cntfa- 
gen, * renounce ; ' entmei^cn, ' desecrate.* 

c. It sometimes indicates transition into a condition: as, entbvennen, 
' take fire ; ' entjle'^eit, ' come into being,' 
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4^ C& is the same word with the prefix ur formiag nouns (411), and 
means by origin * forth, out,* being related to oufi, * out,* and probably ulti- 
mately identical with it 

a. It has most nearly its primitive force in such verbs as erjtel^cn, ' edu 
cate, bring up,' erric^tcn^ * erect,* erjc^redcn, 'startle.* 

h. It often signifies a passing into a condition, a becoming, the beginning 
of an action ; as, crft^cincn, ' (shine forth) appear,' crtonen, * sound forth,' 
ergittcrn, *fall a trembling.' 

c. It strengthens the verbal idea, often adding an implication of accom- 
plishment or attainment: as, crfc^fi^)fcn, 'exhaust,' crtrogcii, 'endure,* crle* 
ben, 'experience,' erfud^cn, 'request,' erpnbcn, 'invent.' 

d. Hence (its prevailing office in the production of new compounds), it 
signifies an acquisition by means of the action expressed by the simple 
verb: thus, criagcn, 'obtain by hunting; * ertro^en, *get by defiance j * cr» 
tanjen, ' bring on by dancing.* 

5. ®c is believed to have had at first the sense of *with, together,' 
which sense appears, somewhat dimly, ia a few of the compounds it forms: 
as, gefricven, 'become solidified by cold,' gcrtnncn, 'coagulate,* gefaffen, 
'(fall in with) please,* gefle^cn, '(standby) confess.' But this sense has 
become so generalized and effaced, and its applications are so various and 
indistinct, that it would be in vain to attempt to classify them. 

The adoption of this prefix as regular characteristic of past participles 
has been already referred to (243.3c} as comparatively modern, and hardly 
admitting of explanation. 

6. a. SJcr is historically the same word as Dor, ' forward, forth,* and its 
leading idea is that of 'forth, away:* as in tjerbrangcn, 'crowd out,' t)tv=' 
jagcn, * chase away,' ftcrtaufen, * bargain away, sell,' Uerrcifen, 'journey ofl^' 
Derfpictcn, 'lose at play.' 

b. Hence, as intimating removal through the action of the verb to which 
it is attached, it comes further to imply loss, detriment, destruction : as in 
berbraud^CTi, 'wear out,* ocrbcrbcn, 'ruin; *— or a removal from what shoiild 
be, the production of an untoward effect: as in tJerfil^rcn, 'lead astray,* 
uerriidcn, 'put out of place ; * — or the commission of error : as in Decred^nen, 
*misreckon,' Ocrfcnnen, 'mistake; ' — or a reversal of action: as m fterbictcn, 
'forbid,' tjcroc^ten, 'despise.* 

c On the other hand, it signifies a complete working-out of the action 
of the verb: as in tjcrbtuten, 'bleed to death,* Uerbrcnncn, 'burn up;'— 
which may imply a cessation of the action, as in Ocrbtii§en> 'blossom out, 
fade, wither; ' or, more usually, a strengthening of the action, as in tjcr* 
fmfen, * sink away,' tocrtilgen, 'blot out,' tjcrid^Ucgen, 'shut up,' tjerblnben, 
' unite ; * — and this intensive force in a few cases makes transitive, as t)tv» 
toc^cn, 'deride,* tjcrfcl^Icn, *miss, fail of.' 

7. ^cx represents an older bi3, which is related to the Latin efw, and 
means, like the latter, ' apart, asunder.* 

Accordingly, it either intensifies the meaning of verbs which contain the 
idea of dissolution, of going to pieces or reducing to pieces, or it adds that 
id*a: thus, j^erbrcd^cn, 'break asunder; * gcrfl)rengeii, 'blow to pieces; ' ger* 
fatten, ' fall apart ; * gerrinncn, ' become dissolved.' 
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Pbetizes Sepabablb OB Insepabable. 
308. A few prefixed, belonging properly to the separa- 
ble class (being all of them in use also as independent 
parts of speech), nevertheless sometimes form compounds 
after the manner of inseparables. 

-809. These prefixes are 

hvixi), * through ' fiber, * over ' uuttx, * under ' 
l^intcr, 'behind' urn, * about' toiber )* against' 

tuiebcr J * again ' 
SBtber and loteber are the same word, but differently spelt, to in- 
dicate a difference of meaning. All verbs compounded with tt)u 
bet are inseparable ; all but one or two compounded with toiebct 
are separable. 

- 310. In verbs separably compounded with these prefixes, both 
members of the compound have their own full meaning, hardly 
modified by the combination ; the inseparable compounds often 
take an altered or figurative sense. 

Thus, as separable compounds, burd^brtngen, 'crowd through,' Winter* 
gcl^cn, * go behind,' iiberfcljen, 'set across,' umgel^en, * go around, revolve,' 
untcrwerfcn, 'throw under,' njtebcrl^olcn, 'fetch back;' — ^biit, as insepa- 
rable compounds, burtffbringen, 'penetrate, permeate,' l^tntergcl^cn, 'deceive,' 
flbcrfcfecn, 'translate.' umgc^en, 'evade,' untertoerfen, 'subjugate,' luicbcr- 
^oten, 'repeat' Yet the difference is not often so marked as in these 
examples, and in a host of cases the two classes of compounds are distin- 
guished by onlj a slight shade' of meaning, if at alL 

BU. The compounds, of either class, are accented and 
conjugated according to the rules already given. That is 
to say, 

1. The separable compounds are accented on the prefix; they 
put the prefix before the verbal form in the infinitive and partici- 
ples, but after it in other cases ; they take the signs of participle 
and infinitive between the prefix and the root. 

Thus, from burc^'bringcn, 'crowd through,' come buwj^'gubringen, bringe 
burti^, brang burc^, bin burd^'gcbrungen, tucrbc burd^'bringcn, burd^'gcbruuvjcn, 

2. The inseparable compounds are accented on the radical syl- 
lable, reject the gc of the participle, and put ju of the infinitive 
before the whole combination. 

Thus, from burt^briti'gen, 'penetrate,' come j|U burcftbrm'gen, burA« 
btin'ge, bur(^brattg\ ^abe burc^brun'gen, totxht burd^briti'gen, huxqt 
brungcn. 
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Othsr Compound Ysbbs. 

812. Verbs compounded with oth^r adverbs than those al- 
ready mentioDed, or with noaDS or adjectives, fall into two classes : 

1. Tnie or close compounds, in which .the first member has be- 
come an integral part of the combination, and the whole is treated 
as a simple verb. 

Thus, ^anbl^oben, ' handle, manage/ gu ^nbl^aben, l^anbl^abte, gel^anbbabt ; 
tDQWoflcn, ' proplies;|r,' 311 toa^|rfaqcn, toaM^gtc, geloal^rfagt ; Ucbtoicn, 
'caress/ ju licofofcn, ficblopc, gcliebfejl. 

2. Loose or &lse compounds, phrases, written together as one 
word, in which the first member is treated as any such word limit- 
ing the verb would be, and the combination is conjugated like a 
verb separably compounded. 

Thus, ftattfinben, *take place,* jlattgupnbeti, fanb flott. flattgefunbcn ; 
tooF)ltl)un, 'benefit,' njoljlgutljun, that njo^l, ttjo^lgct^an ; fcgl|(§lagcn, 'mis- 
carry,' fch(:;nf(l^tageTi, fd^Iug fcl^t, fc^tgefti^lagcn ; loef^)recl^cn, 'absolve,' Io«§u* 
{pred^en, fprad) \6^, (o0ge{|)ro(!^cn. 

*a. If a verb of the former class has not the accent on its first syllable, it 
losoe (243.3a) the ge of the past participle: thus, frol^lo(f en, fro^Iocft'. 

b. From the same class are to be carefully distinguished certain verbs 
which have the aspect of compounds, but are in fact derivatives from 
compound nouns: such are frfii}flii(fcn, 'to breakfast' (from gru^fUicf, 
« breakfast '),rQt^{c^tagfn, 'consult' (from 9Jat]^f(i^lag, 'consultation'). 

313. SKi^ and t)oB are treated as proper prefixes, forming both 
separable and inseparable compounds, which are accented and 
conjugated like those made with butdj, etc. (308-11). 

But mtg is very rarely treated as a separable. ^oQ forms five or six in- 
separable compounds, as i7ot(brtngen, ' accomplish,' boQgic^en, ' execute,' and 
a number of loose separables, as Dottgicfecn, 'pour full' 

Exercise XX 
Compound VerbSj Separable and IneeparabU, 

1. 3Bantt fangcn ©ie an, 3^re SBricfe abjufd^rcibcn? 2. 3d^ be- 
oann gefiem, vai\> fd^rieb etnige ab, fobalb td^ fie empfangen {)atte. 3. 
@r Dcrfle^t attc8 xoa^ man i^m toorlicfc unb fprid^t bic bcijtf^en a355r* 
ter beutltd) aud ; aber er itberfe^t nid^t gut. 4. S)et %aa nal^t ^eron, 
unb bie ©onne tuirb ba(b aufge^en ; fl({)en xoxx aud^ a\x\, unb fleiben 
»ir un« an. 6. ©ie l^aben Dcrgeffcit toa^ ©ic mir Derfprod^en fatten. 
6. ©ie ^at t^te Ueberfd^u^e angejogen, unb ifl au^gegangen ; fie mirb 
balb abgereift fcin. 7. SQSicbcr^oIe beine S3itte, unb iq ^ote bir toiebet 
toaS bu Derlangfi. 8. SBir faufen i^m gleid^ ab, toa8 erun« tjerfoufeu 
miU. 9. (Sr mar fd^on guritdfgefommen, el^e td^ fortging. 10. !2)et 
^nabe ^at ben Sail in bie ©tube binetngeioorfen, unb ben ©|)iegel 
gerbrod^cn. 
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ADJUNCTS OF THE VERB. 

314. A verb, in a proper verbal fonn (that is to Bay, delud- 
ing the infinitives and participles : see 339, 349), always stands 
as the simple predicate of a sentence ; and all that constitutes 
the complete predicate is brought in in the way of modifying 
adjuncts to the verb, variously limiting and qualifying its action. 

a. The proper verbal forms, those possessing the characteristic of person^ 
are often called its " finite " forms : they might a]so be called its per»oncd 
forms. 

6 Even in the compound tenses of the verb itself, the rank of verb 
belongs in strictoess only to the personal auziliaiy, the other parts being 
adjuncts of the latter : thus, in t(^ Ijdbt i^n gefrdnft, ' I have pained him,' 
l^abe is the simple predicate, and getrdntt is' an attribute of the object, as 
much as pnbc and !rauf, respectively, in id^ pnbc i^n front * I find him 
sick ; ' iif tuerbc gcfriiuf t, ' I am pained,* i(^ bin gegangcn, * I am (have) 
gone,* are analogous, in like manner, with ic^ ttjcrbc trant, * I become sick,* 
irf> bin weg, •! am away;' and id^ werbc gefrciuh worbcn fctn, *I shall 
have been pained,' is made up by the addition of successive modifying ad- 
juncts to meibc, each adjunct after the first being (see 348.2) regularly pre- 
fixed to the one which it further limits ; the phrase means literally ' I am 
entering (ttJcrbc) into a state of havmg (fcin) become (ttjorbcn) pained 
(gefrfinit).* That the auxiliaries have more or less completely the inferior 
value of copulas, connecting the subject with the chiefly significant 
part of the predicate^ does not alter their formal or grammatical char- 
acter. 

c. No personal form of a verb has the value of adjunct to another 
I)ersonal form ; there are as many separate sentences as there are separate 
verbs. All the other parts of speech (excepting the conjunctions: see 
382.a) may enter, by connection with the verb as its adjuncts, into the 
relation of parts of the predicate of a sentence. 

315. Object of a Verb, Most verbs may take an object — 
that is to say, may be followed by a noun (or its equivalent) 
in an oblique case, designating the person or thing upon which, 
or as affecting which, the action* which it describes is exerted by 
the subject. 

1 . A " transitive " verb takes its object in the accusative case ; 
and such is called a direct object: thus, er l^at cittctt ^ut, unb 
tr&gt i ^ n, ^ he has a hat, and wears it : ' see 227. 

ou A few transitive verbs are followed by two accusatives : see 227.8. 

2. Many "intransitive" verbs take an indirect object in the 
genitive or dative case: thus, id^ f^onc mcinc« gcinbc«, 'I 
spare my en^jmy;' cr folgt mir, 'he follows me:' see 219, 
222.11. 
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3. Many verbs, beside tbeir direct object, take a remoter object 
in the dative or genitive, indicating the person or thing affected 
less immediately by the action of the subject upon the object, oi 
further defining that action : thus, \i\ rmtbe bicfcmSKanncbag 
Oelb; *I steal flie money from this man; ' \i) bcraubc i^n f cine 3 
©elbc^r * I rob him of his money : ' see 219, M2.I. 

316. Predicate Noun or Adjective. A noun or adjective ia 
called predicate, if it is brought by the verb into connection with 
a noun (either the subject or the direct object of the verb), as 
limiting or qualifying that noun. 

•^ 1. a, A predicate noun stands in the nominative, relating to 
the subject of the verb, after fciti, * be,' tocrbcn, * become,' bict* 
ben, 'continue,' fd^cinen, biinfcn, and bfiud^ten, 'seem,' and ^ci^s 
gcu, * be called ; ' also, with the passive of the verbs that take a 
noun in the accusative as factitive predicate: see 213. 

These are verbs of iIlcomplot^ predication, requiring a complement. 
Especially fcin, ' be,' is the ordiuary simple connective of a subject with its 
predicated quality, and is therefore called the coptHa. 

b. After a few verbs — of calling, regarding, and the like — a 
predicate noun stands in the accusative, brought by the verb 
mto relation with its object : this is called a factitive predicate : 
thus, cr nanntc miij fcincn JJreunb, * he called me his friend : ' see 
227.86,c. 

2. a, A predicate adjective is used after the same verbs as a 
predicate noun: thus, er ifl unb bleibt mtr treu, unb intrb nie untrcu 
tnerbeU; 'he is and continues faithful to me, and will never become 
unfaithful. ' 

b. With verbs of more complete predication, or of full predica- 
tive force, an adjective is often used in a manner which it is con- 
venient to distinguish as adverbial predicate : thus, bie Sinbcr pon^ 
bctt flumm, *the children stood silent;' bic ©ttmnic jh:6mtc ^tmm* 
fifd^ ^cltc Dor, Hhe voice poured forth heavenly clear;' n)ttb'« 
and) \i)'6n gu lagc fomntcn, *will it also come forth beautiful?' 

c. Some verbs are followed by an adjective as factitive predi- 
cate, relating to their object: thus, fie ringcn bie ^anbe tounb, *they 
wring their hands sore;' bic Of gcme brcifad^ biete/ which I 
gladly offer threefold;' flc ftellt jid| ilberrafd^t, *she feigns her- 
self suiprised;' xi) fiil^Ie mcine i^rciftc ^ol^cr, *I feel my powers 
higher;' er ^It i^n ttjarm, 'he holds him warm.' 

This predicative construction is much more common with adjectives 
than with nouns, which generally require a% *a8,* filr, 'for,* gu, * to,' or the 
like, before them: compare 227.3c. 
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317. Adverb. The verbal idea is limited by an adverb, or by 

more than one, in the most various manner, in respect to time, 

place, occasion, manner, end, and so on. See Adverbs, 361 etc. 

Thus, {(S) gc^e j c t^ t, * I am going now ; ' ex ttjo^nt ^ t e r, * he lives here ; ' 
pc fpret^cn gut, *they speak well; * bu btfl ^cutc morgcn fe^r fpdt ertuac^t, 
*you woke very late this moroing.' 

318. Prepositional Phmse, A phrase composed of a prepo- 
sition along with the word (generaUy a nonn, with or without 
adjuncts) which it governs, and the natui-e of whose relation to 
the verbal action it defines, is a very frequent adjunct to the verb, 
taMng the place of object, predicate, or adverb. 

a. As direct object in place of an accusative, such a phrase can hardly stand : 
but it may be used for a genitive object— as, id^ mortc auf tl^n, for i(^ warte 
{einer, *1 wait for him; ' for a dative object— as, tx fotgt mir, or cr folgt ouf 
mtift * he foUows me ;' — ^yet more freely for a remoter object along with a 
direct object—as, id^ freue mt(^ fiber bicfe«, for id) frcuc mtt^ bcffcn, *I re- 
joice at this: ' id^ fcftrcibe eiucn ©ricf au t^n, for i^m eincn JBricf, 'I write a 
letter to him.* 

h. Examples of prepositional phrases with predicate value are eS Xodx t)on 
cntfd^eibcnbcr SBit^tiglcit, * it was of decisive importance ; ' bie J^raufcn blie* 
ben in bcr 9Jittte, Hhe sick remained in the midst; ' jte ertua^tten i{)tt iivm 
lSto\\tXt Hhey chose him emperor; ' bie« ttJtrb jum 3lu«bru(f bcr @ee(c, *this 
becomes an expression of the soul* 

c Adverbial prepositional phrases are ber $oge( fptelt im Saube, 'the bird 
plays in the foliage; * koir bergen ben i^amen in ber (Srbe <Sc^oog, * we hide 
the seed in the earth's bosom; ' er rief mit lauter 0ttmme, *he cried with 
H loud voice.* 

319. Order of tJie verbal adjuncts. 

1. In the normal or regular arrangement of the sentence, all 

the adjuncts of a personal verb are placed after it 

a. For the inverted order of arrangement, in which one of the adjuncts 
is frequently placed before the verb it modifies, and for the U-aohapoaed order, 
in which the personal verb is placed after all its adjuncts, see the rules gi7en 
for the order of the sentence, below, 431, 434. 

2. When the verb is modified by two or mere adjuncts, the general rule 
is, that one which is more closely combined in idea with the verb, and more 
essentially modifies its predicative meaning, is placed further from it than 
one of a more external and accessory character. Hence, 

a. The infinitive or participle, in a compound verbal form, stands at the 
end of the sentence: thus, fte ^atte i^ve S^^^wt fd^arf in feine Sanger g e« 
febt, *she had mmk her teeth sharply into his fingers ; * i^r kvevbet eitc^ 
fo olutig eurer2)fJac^tmd)t iibcr^ebcn, 'you wUl not 'presume so cruelly 
upon your power.' 

h. An infinitive dependent upon any verb, modal or causative auxiliary 
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or other, stands in like mauner at the end of the sentence: thus, \6) to ill 
\)0X il)r mic^ nicberwerfcn, *I will humble myself before her.* 

c A separable prefix belonging to the verb takes thp same place : thus, 
fie I a I) babci ved)t ftuflcr unb unmittig au«, *she looked at the same time 
right gloomy and out of humor.' 

d. Any part of speech compounded with a verb after the manner of a 
fioparablo prolix, or forming with it a verbal plirase analogous with such a 
compound, takes the same place: thus, id) iiA^m uid)td nte^r t)on ber Winter 
mir liegenben @6ene IDO^r, *I no longer saw anything of the plain that lay 
behind me.' 

e. Of two cases gfovemed by the same verb, the second accusative (227.3) 
is placed after that which is the more immediate object of the verb ; the 
genitive (219.2,3) follows the accusative; the dative (222.1.1) rather more 
usually precedes the accusative. 

f. Of more than one adverb qualifying the same verb, an adverb of time 
ordinarily precedes one of place, and both are placed before one of manner 
or degree : thus, cr arbeitet immer fleigig, 'he always works industriously; * 
bii njot)njl l^icr fe^r bequcm, 'you live hero very comfortably.* Hence, also, 
the adverb of negation, nid^t, if it modifies the general assertion of the sen- 
tence, stands last; but ii its negative force applies to some particular ad- 
junct of the verb, it is placed next before that adjunct 

3. The rules as above stated are subject to various modification under 
the influence of accent or emphasis, or of euphony. 

a. Any adjunct of the verb may be transferred to a position other than 
its proper one (usually later), for the purpose of being made more promi- 
nenc. 

b. Since a pronoun is, in general, a loss significant and emphatic word 
than a noun, usage has estabhshed the rule that 

A pronoun immediately dependent on the verb (not governed by a pre- 
position), whether as direct or indirect object,- comes first among the verbal 
adjuncts. 

Among the pronouns, a personal pronoun comes before a demonstrative, 
the briefer personal pronouns, especially c«, ' it,' before the longer, and the 
reflexives first of alL 

4. Prepositional phrases take, in general, the position belonging to the 
part of speech whose equivalent they are ; but they are more liable than 
single words to change place for euphonic reasons. 

5. The natural connections of the difierent verbal adjuncts are regarded 
in the arrangement of the sentence ; those which afi'ect one another, and 
oxert a combined influence upon the verbal action, being put together. 

6. The above are only the leading principles of the arrangement. of words 
in a sentence. To follow out their application in detail, and illustrate their 
joint and mutual action, and the more or less irregular and arbitrary modi« 
flcations which they admit, cannot here be attempted. 
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USES OP THE FORMS OP CONJUGATION. 

Pebson and Number. 

320. In general, the Terb is of the same person and nnmbei 
as its subject 

Being, of coarse, of the first or second person only when its subject is a 
personal pronoun of those persons respectively, since all other words are of 
the third person. 

3521. Special Mules respecting Persoti. 

1. When the same verb has subjects of more than one person, 
it is of the first person (plural) if either of its subjects is of the 
first person; otherwise, of the second: thus, id) unb bu finb l^icr, 
*I and thou are here;' bu unb cr fliaubt c^ bcibc nid^t, *you and 
he both disbelieve it.' 

2. After a relative (bet) referring to an antecedent of the first 
or second person, the verb is in the third, unless the personal 
pronoun is repeated after the relative (compare 181) : thus, bu, bcv 
bcm SafiKs! ben 3Korbb(i(f c^ah, 'thou who gavest to the basilisk 
his deadly glance' (but bu,' bcr bu flcibft). 

322. Special Rules respecting Number, 

1. A verb having for its subject more than one singular noun 
is put in the plural. 

a. To this rule there are frequent exceptions, either as the several sub- 
jects are regarded as combined into a single idea ; or as, when preceding or 
following an enumeration of single subjects, the verb, by a familiar license 
of speech, is suffered to agree with the one nearest it alone ; or as the verb 
IS in fact understood with other than the one subject with which it agrees: 
thus, l^tntcr mir Uegt nur Summer unb (Slcub, * behind me lies only sorrow 
and misery;' gcl« unb SD^iccr tuirb fortgeriffcn, *rock and sea are hurried 
onward; ' c« begici tc burd^ ?cben unb ^tcrbcn un8 i'ieb unb S!iebc unb SBctn, 
* may song and love and wine accompany us through life and death; ' Sucjcn, 
ajiorbcn, @tel)Icn unb (S^ebred^cu ^at iibet^anb genommcn, 'lying, murder, 
thoft, and adultery have become prevalent' 

2. A collective noun in the singular takes a verb in the singular much 
more strictly than in English. 

a. Exceptions are only such expressions as d\\ $a<ir, ' two or three,' etne 
SWcnge, * a number,' ein 2)u^enb, ' a dozen,' which are frequently used with 
plural nouns (ordinarily construed appositionally with them: see 216.5aX 
and have gained a plural value by association : thus, in tt)cl(i)cm cin ^^Jaat 
SJogcHin unb micbcr ^flpfen, *in which a couple of birds hop back and 
forth; ' im ^ofc fpicltcn cin ^aar ber muntercn ^nber, *in the yard were 
playing two or three of the merry children ; ' ein ^aar ftub gemo^nlic^ »or* 
au$, 'a couple are generally in fifont' 

7 
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3. After the impersoDal and indefinite subjects c?, btc«, ba8, tuaS, tTJCiC^cS, 
etc., the verb is put in the plural if a following predicate noun is plural : 
thus, c3 finb unfer ;mci, 'there are two of us; ' ba« jinb meijie gceiiube, 
' those are my friends. '—So also occasionally in a case like bic ^x\\6)i bicjc3 
S3aunic8 jinb fletiie ^ecreii, *the fruit of this tree is small berries.' 

4. Out of exaggerated respectfulness, the plural verb is sometimes (the 
usage is happily going out of vogue) construed with a singular title, or name 
and title: as, belie ben bcr §erv bicjcn ©cttel ju crprobcn, * may the gentle- 
man be pleased to try this purse: ' ®eine ^Rajeftat bcr ^iJntg ^ab en gcruljt, 
*his majesty the king hoii been graciously pleased to ... / 

Mood and Tense. 
Indicative. 

323. The use of the indicative mood, in its various tenses, 
corresponds upon the whole pretty closely in German and in Eng- 
lish. The principal points of difference will be stated below. 

324. Indicative Present. 1. The German present — e. g. \i) 
Kcbe — ^answers to the three English forms of the present * I love/ 
*I do love,' and *I am loving:' the shades of difference among 
thdSe different values are either left to be inferred from the con- 
text, or are expressed or intimated by adjuncts to the verb or by 
verbal phrases. 

2. In German, as in English and French, the present is often 
substituted for the preterit in lively narration : thus, x6] ^telt flittc, 
unb fa^ mid^ nad^ bent ©tanbc bet ©onnc urn. 3fnbem vi) nun fo 
cmporbltrfc, fel^e id^ 2C., ' I stopped, therefore, and looked about 
me for the position of the sun. While, now, I am thus looking 
upward, I «ee' etc. 

3. In expressing a past action or state which is continued so 
as to be present also (or in signifying what has been and still is), 
the German, like the French, indicates the present part and leaves 
the past to be inferred, while the English does the contrary: 
thus, f inb ftc fc^on lanfje ()tciv ^have you been (are you) here al- 
ready ajong time?' cr fd)(fift feit fUnf 3a^rcn untcr bcm ®d^n«e, 

* he has been (is) sleeping for five years beneath the snow.' 

4. The German present, much more often than the English, 
is used in the sense of a future : thus, n)ie fan g' id)'^ an ? id) b r e \f 
taxi) wax, fo ifl'g fict^an, *how shall I set about itM vnll turn 
myself around ; that will fetch it;' bic @utcr, bie er bcrcinfl crbt^ 

* the property which he will one day inherit.' 

This future use of the present is a direct inheritanoe from a former condition of Oer< 
manic language (as represented to us by the oldest Qermanic dialects), in which tha 
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present and fatore meanings were both habitually expressed by the present tense, the latec 
auxiliary futures, as / ahall or totU lov^t, i6f toerbe litUn, not having been yet bioujerht inta 
use. See the author's "Language and the Study of Language,'' pp. 119, 969. 

325. Indicative Preterit. 1. The preterit answers to our 
own simple past tense, bi its three forms of * I loved,' *I did 
love,' *I was loving' — ^all expressed, without distinction, by ii^ 
KcBtc. 

2. As the present for the perfect (324.8), so the preterit is 
sometimes used for our pluperfect, to express what, at a given 
time, had been and wfts stil] : thus, toaxtn @te fc^ott lancet ha, 
* had you been (were you) there long already V 

3. The distribution of the expression of past time between the 
preterit and perfect is not precisely the same in German as in 
English. As (326.2) the German perfect often stands where we 
should use the preterit, so the contrary is also sometimes the case : 
thus, it}r ^ortct, totlij fd^rccflid^c^ ©crid^t bc^ ^crm fiber dcrufcu 
lent e r g i n g , * ye have heard what a terrible judgment of tho 
Lord has come upon Jerusalem.' 

326. Indicative Perfect 1. The perfect answers in the main 
to our perfect, expressing completed action, or action in the past 
with implied reference to the present, as no longer continuing : 
thus, id} Ijaht geliebt, * I have loved,' or * have been loving.' 

2. But the perfect is not infrequently used where we employ 
the preterit : the perfect is rather the tense by which something 
is simply asserted as true, while the preterit implies a connection 
with other ^past events in continuous naiTation, or a personal pa^ 
ticipation of the speaker, as spectator or joint actor. 

Thus, ®ott f^at bie SBett crJAaffen, 'God created the world (it was Qod 
who etc.) ; ' id) bin gcjlern in bcr mxdit gcwcfcn, *I was at church yesterday ; ' • 
uufer grcuub ijl neultd^ gcflorbcn, *our friend died lately: *— but @ott crfd^uf 
bie SScU in fed)« 2:agcn, unb ru^tc am ftebcnten, * God created the world in 
six days, and rested on the seventh;' t(^ n)ar tn ber ^ird^e, n)0 $err dt etne 
t^ortrefflid^e ^tebtgt ^ic(t, *I was at church, where Mr. K. preached an ad- 
mirable sermon ; * uiifcr SSatcr ftarb gcfteni, * our father died yesterday (in 
our presence).* 

Something of the same distinction appears also in English usage, and it 
is impossible to explain fully the difference in idiom between the two lan- 
guages without a great deal of detailed Illustration. Moreover, there are 
many cases in either tongue where both tenses might be employed with 
equal propriety. 

3. For the present in place of our perfect, see 324.8 ; for the perfect in 
place of the future, see 328.S&. 

327. Indicative Pluperfect. The pluperfect in German, as 
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in English, expresses action already finished at a time in the past 
eith«r defined or contemplated by the speaker : thus, id^ l^atte ge< 
licbt^ *I had loved' or *been loving.' 

328. Indicative Future and Future Perfect. 1. These tenses 
ordinarily agree in use with their English correspondents : thus, 
td^ toerbc Kcbcn, * I shall love ' or * be loving ; ' id^ tucrbe gcficbt 
l^abcn, * I shall have loved ' or * been loving.' 

They express simple fUturity, that which is going to be; and are care- 
fully to be distinguished from the modal auxiliary forms composed of the 
infinitive with tuoUcn and fotten (257-8), which more or less distinctly im- 
ply an assent or intent, a propriety or obligation. 

2. The futures are sometimed used to indicate a claimed probability, or 
express a conjecture : thus, baS tuirb tt>o\fi 3^r S3vubcr (cia, * that is your 
brother, is it not?* er wixh nid^t langc bort gcbtiebcu fciu, •! presume he 
did not stay there long.* 

S. a. In German, as in English, the perfect is often employed where the 
ftiture perfect would be logically more correct, the implication of futurity 
being sufficiently made by the context : thus, id^ inerbe f ommen, fobatb id^ 
mcinen Srief gejd^vicbcn babe, * I shall come as soon as I have written my 
letter* (for iDerbc gcjd^ricben gabcn, * shall have written'). 

h. A present or perfect is occasionally substituted for a future, by a figure 



or thou art a dead man I ' 

c. For the frequent use of a present instead of a future tense, see 324.4^ 

Subjunctive. 

dOB. The subjunctive mood, which has almost passed out of 
use in English, still continues in full currency in German, ha\dng, 
if the two " conditional " tenses be included with it (as they are 
in fact subjunctive, both in form and character), more than a cor- 
responding tense for every tense of the indicative. In some of 
its offices (the 6ptative, potential, conditional) it answers to what 
is left of our own subjunctive, and to the compounded tenses 
(with the auxiliaries may, mighty would, and should) by which 
we have in part supplied the place of the latter; in other offices 
(especially in indirect statement, 333) there is in English hardly 
anything analogous, though the classical tongues present similar 
constructions in abundance. 

830. The subjunctive is the mood of possibility, contingency, 
subjectivity, in contradistinction from the indicative as the mode 
of aotuaUty, direct assertion, objectiveness. 
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a. The eabjimotive of the Qermanlo lan^oftges la by origin an optative, or mood ex- 
inessiDff wish or desire, and there was another mood more properly knovm as subjunctive. 
In the Greek, both still subsist together ; but in German, as in Latin, the two have becoma 
one, which combines, ^ith various modifications and restrictions, their several offices. 

6. Not every statement of a hypothetical or oontingent character re- 
qttireB the sahjunctive : that character is often sufficientlj intimated hy the 
radical meaning of the verb used, or of the adverbs or conjunctions em- 
ployed with it ; the cases in which this mood is availed of are those to be 
. explained below. 

c Even in the cases detailed, there is considerable freedom of choice be- 
tween a subjunctive and an indicative expression, depending on the degree 
of contingency or reality of the implied conception ; the difference being 
sometimes so slight as to be hardly definable: and an indicative is occa- 
sionally used where analogy would lead us to expect a subjunctive, as if, 
by a figure of speech, to give a character of actuality to what is in iiself 
properly contingent. It is not possible to say, as in some other languages, 
that certain grammatical constructions, or certain particles, require or 
" govern " the subjunctive. 

d. In the subjunctive, the distinctions of tense are of only subordinate 
value, and are even to some extent effaced. The tenses do not, therefore, 
require to be separately treated. 

331. The Subjunctive as Optative, 

1. The present subjunctive is frequently used in an optative 
sense, as expressing a wish, request, or direction on the part of 
the speaker. 

Thus, gefcgnct fei cr aHejcit, 'blessed be he ever; ' tang tcbc bcr Miuq I 
c8 freuc jt%, mcr ba . . . 4ong live the king I let him rejoi<?e, who . . .; * 
6rautli(^e« gctnen Icgen tnir bcm Sftor an, *let us dress Thor in bridal vest- 
ments.' 

a. This use is limited to the third persons of both numbers, and the first 
plural: for the ELecond persons, the imperative is used; and for the first 
singular, ntbgc, *may,' is needed as auxiliary. The same auxiliary may also 
be employed in the other persons. 

6. The subject is put after the verb, except in the third pers. singular, 
where it may have either position, and more usually stands before. 

c. The optative subjunctive is used, as already noticed (243.1), to fill 
out the declension of the imperative, and is practically, in the third pers. 
plural, the most common imperative form, since the use of the second per* 
son in ordinary address is no longer approved (163 4). 

d. This subjunctive sometimes becomes, in application, concessive, or 
expresses a supposition or assumption: thus, man begegne 3emanben im 
^an^ ; c« fci cmc ^efettfdiaf t bet]animcn, * let one meet anybody in tho 
house ; let a company be assembled (t. e. supposing such to be the case) ; ' 
er tt)ue, n)a9 er tnoQe, *let him do what he please (t. e. though he do).' 



e. Hence, with benn, it becomes, by an elliptical construction, equivalent 
to * unless ; * thus, er fuftrc benn Srctja gur SBraut mtr ^eim, * unless he bring 
e home Freya as bride,* (t. e.*\u he would gain what he wishes] then let 
m bring,' etc.) 

2. The preterit and pluperfect tenses are also employed in a kind 
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of optative sense, but only by elliptical construction, in abbrevi- 
ated conditional and indirect phrases. 

Thus, tt)firc e« bo(5 Hbcnb, *if it were only evening I ' l^fittc x^ mid^ bodj 
gefrcut, * had I only enjoved myself (while it was still in my power to do so) I * 
aa)f bag mcine Slugen S^^ranenqucttcn ttjfircn, *6 that my eyes were foun- 
tains of tears! ' 

832. The Subjunctive as Conditional and Potential. 

The conditional and potential uses of the subjunctive so pass 
into one another, that they can hardly btf treated separately. 
We commence, for convenience, with the hypothetical period. 

1. The hypothetical period consists of two parts or clauses, the 
one expressing a conclusion or result which would follow, if the 
condition were true which is expressed by the other — it being at 
the same time implied that the condition is not realized, and, 
generally, that the result is therefore also untrue. This, in its 
complete form, requires a past tense (preterit or pluperfect) of 
the subjunctive both in the condition and the result 

Thus, rccjiertc ^Icdftt, fo tfiget il)r \)or mir tm @taubt, *if right prevail- 
ed, you would lie in the dust before me ; ' tt)enn'3 ISnacr gebauert ^attc^ 
to'ixt \6) tm groft cvflarrt, * if it had lasted longer, I should have been 
Rtiflfened with frost; * (jliicfUcf)cr mcivc aud^ id), meun id^ nac^ ^pcn QCgogctt 
toarC/ ' I too should be happier, if I had marched to Asia.* 

a. Either of the two clauses may stand first, and the idea of if in the 
clause of condition may be expressed either by a conjunction (toenn) or by 
the inverted arrangement (433) — as the examples show. 

h. In the result or condusion, the conditional tenses may be used in- 
stead of the proper subjunctive: see below, 335. 

c. The implication as to the result is liable to modification by various 
causes ; for example, by its bein^ put into the form of a question — ^as, nja& 
marc aii« tntr gcworben, l)ottct tl)r m\^ nid}t oufgenommen, * what would 
have become of me, if you had not received me ? * — or by an * even ' involved 
in the condition: as, itnb iwfircn toon ®olb fie, tc^ gfibe fie btr, *even were 
they of gold, I would give them to thee.' 

d. If the condition be regarded as doubtful merely, ^nd not contrary to 
reality, the verbs are put in the indicative mood : thus, always when the 
tense is present or perfect — as, xotxm cr fommt, gebc tc^ fort, * if he comes, 
I shall go away ; ' tncnn er gctommcn ifl, tt)itt tq i^n fc^en, '* if ho be ar^ 
rived, I wish to see him ; * and often when the tense is past : thus, tvenn ec 
fc^on gefommen xoax, mug er un8 gefc^en ^aben, *if he had already come, ho 
cannot have failed to see us.' 

2. In the incomplete hypothetical period^ either the condition 
or the conclusion is unexpressed, but is more or less distinctly 
intimated or implied. 

a. The condusion iswantiiig altogether, and the condition has the value 
of a wish or prayer (see 331.2). In this case a boc^ or nur is more often 
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xv'dxcn tuir ttiir ben 55erg Dorbci, *[how happy I should be] if we wer« 
ouljr past the hill I * fount' td^ mit, *if I could but 



introduced to help the optative expression, b«t is not indispensable : thus, 

spy I should be] if we ^ 
[ but go along with you I ' 

6, The conclusion may be intimated by alS, * as/ and the con- 
ditionality of the other clause expressed either by a conjunction, o6 
or totnn, or (more commonly) by the inverted arrangement (433) 
of the clause after afe : 

Thus, iftr etlct ja, al« ivenn t^r Rtflgct l^fittet, *you are hunring as [you 
would do] if you had wings; ' cr wiu bic 2Bal)r^cit fo, a(« ob fic aRilnjc tvavc, 
'he demands truth in this way as [he would demand it] if it were cash; ' 
bcr Soben !(afft auf, ats wfirc cr t)on drbftogcu erjc^iittert, * the soil cleaves 
open, as if it were shaken by earthquakes.* 

e. The analogy of this construction calls always for a past ten^e, but a 
present is sometimes met witli, as if the phrase were one of indirect state- 
ment (333) instead of conditional : thus, ha Waxh c« mir a(8 fonnc tc^ biird) 
ben ISBobeu je^en, a(d {ei er griined ®{a9, *then it seemed to me as if I could 
see through the ground as though it were green glass.' Occasionally, it 
really represents an indirect phrase: thus, i&j bat^te ate fci c« . . . , for id^ 
bat^te, c9 fet • • • , * I thought as if it were/ for ' I thought it was ' so and so. 

d The conclusion is expressed by some other and virtually equivalent 
means: thus, i(§ gcbac^te, bafcrn it^ !cin Hbcntcucr fSnbc, ben ^eimweg ;;u 
fuc^en, 'I intended, in case I should meet with no further adventure, to seek 
the way homeward.* 

e. On the other hand, the conclusion may be fully expressed, 
and the condition intimated by some word or phrase which more 
or less distinctly implies it : 

Thus, O mSrc xdj ctn grofier Saum! b ann fSnnte td^ tnetne S^Jeige ou«* 
Breiten, * that I were a big tree I then [if I were so] I mi^ht spread out my 
branches; ' mauc^e^ ^fitf tc^ get^an ; all e in n)cr ft^eiil nid^t bte jtoflen, * I 
would have done much— only, who does not fear the cost? [if I had not 
feared the cost] ; * fonfl ttfir' er gcfallen, * otherwise [if tlus were not so] he 
would have fallen.' . . 

3. A yet less explicit implication of a condition makes of the 
past subjunctive a proper potential, expressing what in general, 

.under the circumstances, might, could, or would be : 

Tlius, bo« gingc ttot^, *that might answer yet; ' e« j^Stte fi6f9 feincr t)cr» 
tnogeit, *no one would have presumed to do so; * t9 fbnnte mtt^ rettcn, 'it 
might be able to rescue me; ' nintm tl)r Jebcn ^tadfd, bcr tjcrnjunben lonntc, 
* take from it every sting that should be able to wound.' 

a. The potential subjunctive is sometimes used in place of an indicative, 
when it is desired to soften the positiveness of an assertion : thus, iA bac^tc, 
*I should think,' for *I think;' tc^ mbd^tc, * I should like' (256.2); td) more 
fojl gegeii ^aumflamme angerannt^ 'I came near running against trunks of 
trees ' 

4. Analogous, on the other hand, with the clause expressing the condi- 
tion in the hypothetical period, are occasional phrases like ed toirb nad^gc 
al^mt, to&xt ed nur mit eintgen ^tfd^cn^ 4t is imitated, were it only with a 
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few carriages : ' befonbcrS, totxm er ft(i^ t)crf^offcn ^abenfottte, 'especially 
if he should chance to have exhausted his ammunition.' 

5. Akin with the potential and hypothetical uses of the suhjunc- 
tive are the following more special cases : 

a. The subjunctive present is used in a clause involving an indefinite 
relative pronoun or conjunction (whoever^ hxmever^ etc.): thus, tt)tc aud) bet 
9J?cnfcI)nrf)e tranlc, 'however human (will) may waver; * jo Rein fie au^ fci^ 
'however small it be; ' aiif incld^c %xi c« fci, *in whatever way it may be.* 

6. The subjunctive, present or past, is used after bagf unt bag, bamit, 'in 
order that,' to express the end had in view, or sought to be attained: thus, 
loft mtr ba« ^tx\, bag ic^ ba« cure tiil^rc, * relieve my heart, that I may move 
yours ; ' er njftnf(i)te ju regieren, nur bamit ber @utc unacl^inbert gut fcin 
inod^tc, *he desired to rule only in order that the good mignt be able to be 
good witfiout hindrance.* 

* The tense is governed by the requirements of the sense, generally accord- 
ing with that of the preceding verb. 

c. In these, as in other constructions, the indicative is also met with: 
thus, ttja« auc^ bie ©innlic^Ieit gu t^un gcbrangt tnirb, ' whatever our sensu- 
ousness is impelled to do ; ' bamit man bicjc @tabt cinncbmen tann, ' that 
the city may be (wherewith it is able to be) captured; ' bag jeber OucU tec* 
ficgt, * that every fountain may diy lip (so that every fount shall dry up).* 

d. A subjunctive is used in a dependent substantive clause (generally after 
bo6, ' that !) to denote something that is provided for or looked forward to, 
regarded as of probable, desirable, or suitable occurrence : thus, cr mugtc 
bleiben bt9 (or btd bag) bie ^(ut^en {t(^ bertiefen, ' he had to remain till the 
flood should subside;' ed lag i^m baran, bag ber griebe ntc^t unterbroi^en 
hJevbe, * he was anxious that the peace should not be broken ; * e8 ge]^5rt \\<i\, 
bag ba« ©cbilrfnig befriebigt merbe, *it is proper that the want be satisfied.' 

In some of its forms, this construction passes over into that of the sub- 
junctive of indirect statement (see the next paragraph), after verbs of wish- 
ing, anticipating, and the like. 

333. The Subjunctive of Indirect Statement 

1. By a construction which has only partial analogies in Eng- 
lish, the German subjunctive is often used to express a thought 
indirectly, as reported, recognized, or contemplated by some one. 

Thus, er antttjortete, er at^tc g^^iebrid^ unb wttnjti^c ben grieben, *he. 
answered that he esteemed Frederick and desired peace; ' njir iniJTen faum, 
toad %Vi t^un f e i , * we hardly know what is to be done ; ' benf t man er g e 1^ e 
toeg, *if one thinks he is going away; * man fie^t gteid^, toeg ©inneS ber 
$err f e t ; ' one sees at once, of what mind the master is.* 

2. Such a subjunctive stands always in a (logically) dependent 
substantive clause. The use of this mood more fully subordinatefl 
the clause to the action of the verb in the other clause, upon 
which it depends, relieving the speaker from responsibility for it 
or concern with it 

3. Verbs most often followed by the subjunctive of indirect 
statement are especially 
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a. Verbs that fiigaiiy imparting, in every form, as statement, report 
assertion, confession, reminding, and the like. 

. b. Verbs that signify apprehensk>n, as perceiving, knowing, feeling^ 
calling to mind, imagining, concluding, and the like. 

c. Verbs that signify contemplation with feelings of various kinds, aa 
belief doubt, dread, wonder, joy, sorrow, wish, hope. 

Some of these verbs complicate the idea of indirectness with that of de- 
sire, doubt, or conditionality, as expressed by the subjunctive in its other 
uses. 

d. The verb upon which the clause of indirect statement depends may 
sometimes be omitted altogether: thus, bie Sateiner tnurben ^art Derfotgt, 
roctt jcner ftc gu fe^r bcgilnfttgt ^ a b e, * the Latins were severely persecuted, 
because [it was claimed that] he had favored them too much.' 

e. Or, the clause is dependent on a noun of kindred meaning with the 
verbs above mentioned: thus, QuS SBeforgnig, bag tx Unrul^cn erregcn ttJ erb c, 

* out of apprehension that he would stir up disorders ; ' unter bem ^ov^ 
ttjonb, cr ^obc frii^er bcfc^worcn oUe« augu^ciacn, 'under the pretext that 
he had earlier taken oath to denounce everything ; * bie 9?ac^rid)t, bag er fie 
in«®cffingm6 gctoorfcn ^abe, *'l^© '^^^^ *^a* ^® ^^^ thrown them into 
prison. . 

4. a, Kegularly and ordinarily, the verb in the indirect state- 
ment has the same tense as it would have if the statement were 
made directly, by the person and under the circumstances con- 
templated. 

Thus, jtc gtoubten, bag eS tual^r fei, *they believed that it was true 
(since they would have said "we believe that it is true "); er antttjortete, ci 
fet nit^t oclommcn, (S^rtpcn fetnbUc^ ongugreifen, fonbcm merbc nur ®c<. 
hjalt tmt ©croott mrilcftretben, *he answered, he was not ["I am-noV^] 
come to attack Christians, but woiUd only [" I s?iaU only "1 repel violence 
with violence;- balb fragtc man ntt^t me5r, mcr mitgc^c, fonbenx wer gu- 
riicfbteibe, 'soon it was no longer asked who was going along [*'who is go- 
ing ?"\ but who was stayine ["who is staying*? "J behind;* ic^ l^abc gc* 
ipiintdft, cr foUe jtd) auf Stcifen begcben, 'I have wished that he sTiould be- 
take himself to journeying.' 

b. Hence, the use o]f £he present, perfect, and future subjunctive in in- 
direct statement is much more frequent than that of the preterit and pluper- 
fect and of the conditionaL But 

c. The past tenses are used, when they would have been used (either as 
indicative or as subjunctive) in the corresponding statement made directly : 
thus, cr mftnjti^te, bag er auf bem Sobcn geblicbcn ttjdrc, 'he wished he had 
remained in the garret ; * mcr tann miffcn, inas nid^t Scmanb gtaublidb fSnbc, 

* who can tell what somebody might not think credible ? ' bc^ @cf fll^ieS, bap 
nid^t« im ?ebcn rcd^t gcfdja^c menn c« blog gefc^a^c, * of the feeling that no- 
thing in life would be done rightly if it should be just simply done.' 

Barely, on the other hand, a subjunctive of indirect statement is forced 
out of the past tense which it should have into the present, as the more 
usual tense belonging to the indirect construction (see R. 190.33). 

d. Moreover, in a clause dependent on*^a verb of past tense, the subjunc- 
tive is quite oflien put in the past (as it always is in English), contrary to 
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stridrule: thus, fic gloubtcneS toSre [forfeil^a^ncngcfcfirei, * they though* 
it was the crowing of cocks; ' jie fwgtcn ob jlc rcdftt Wilpte [for wiffc] ttjcr 
i^r 2Konn ioorc (for jci], 'they asked whether she really knew who her 
hushand was;^ ging oci mir m 9tat^, 6b td^ jic to ccf te [for n?ecfe], 'took 
counsel with myseli, whether I should wake her.* 

e. This assimilation of the subjunctive in tense to the verb on which 
it depends is, hi general, much more common in the more careless and less 
* dignified styles of writing, and in colloquial discourse, than in h^her styles. 
But it is occasionally met with in every style, sometimes without special 
assignable cause, sometimes where a present subjunctive form would not be 
distinguishable from an mdicative, or where a clause is dependent on an- 
other dependent clause, and needs to be distinguished from the latter in 
construction : thus, cr bot burd^ ©cfanbte on, bie giirften moci)tcn [for mogcn, 
which would be indicative as well] jelbft cntfdjcibcn, ttiaS cr rcqtmfifeig bc» 
f Sgc, * he off'ered through embassadors that the princes might themselves 
decide what he rightfully possessed.' 

5. The indicative may also be used in phrases similar to those above 
cited, mostly with an implication of actuality, as recognized by the speaker 
also: thus, toer ttjeig, tx)0 bir bein ®\Mt bliit)t, *who knows where thy 
fortune is blooming for thee [as it surely is i»loomkig somewhere] ? ' man 
mugtc gtaubcn, bag cr ooUig tjcrgeffcn war, 'one cou!d not but believe that 
he was wholly forgotten; ' cr t)crtt)ei(te, bi3 cr ftd^ iibergcugt ^atte, bag fcincr 
toon ben feinen ^uriicf blicb, 'he delayed till he was persuaded that none 
of his men was left behind.' 

But the diflferenco of implication is often very indistinct, and the choice 
between the two moods depends in part upon the style used: too nice a use 
of the subjunctive in easy or colloquial discourse would be thought finical 
and pedantic. 

6. The elliptical use of the subjunctive of indirect statement with optative 
meaning, or to express a wish, has been referred to above (331.2): thus, o 
bafi pc eroig grilncn b t i c b c , '0 that it might ever continue to flourish I ' {%, e. 
id^ mbd^tc, bag ••.,*! should wish that' . . .). 

7. A past subjunctive tense is (rarely) used interrogatively, by way of 
questioning or disputing something, supposed to have been asserted : thus, 
bu l)dttefl c9 gefagt? bu Ija^t mtr nid^td gcfagt, '[is it claimed that] you have 
said so ? you have said nothing to me.' 

Conditional. 

834. The conditional tenses are, in form, sabjunctive preterits 
corresponding to the future as a present: thus, er h)trb fiebcn, 'he 
is about to love,' cr tt)crbc liebcn, ' he may be about to love,' cr 
toilrbc lieftcn, * he might or would be about to love.' 

Their proper significance, then, is that of a contingent futurity, 
such a potentiality as may be signified by a tense past in form. 
In this they coincide (as appears from the rules and examples 
given above, 332) with the past subjunctive tenses, preterit and 
pluperfect. In fact, 
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835. 1. The conditional corresponds in meaning with the 
preterit and pluperfect subjunctive, being an admissible substitute 
for these tenses in some of their uses. 

. a. Especially, in the coDdusion of a complete hypothetical period (332.1): 
thus, IcWeft bu nod), id^ id il r b c h'ldi H e b c n tjoii biejer ^nt, • wert thou 
yet alive, I should love thee henceforth;* fcinc« njiirbc tentinm genua 
f ein, loentt voix b(o6 fcin 2>afetn in bcr ©anb gcnjal)v tuurbcu, *none would . 
be manageable enough, if we were merely aware of its presence in the 
hand.' 

b. In a conclusion with condition only intimated (332.2c): thus, btr 
SSogel njurbcn b ann S^cfler in mcinen Btt)etgcn baucn, *in that case (if this 
were so) the birds would build nests in my branches ; ' ptob' c8 licbcr ntc^t, 
benn bu n)iirbe(l i^erld^ettt tuerbcn, * rather, do not try it; for [if thou dids" 
try it] thou wouldst be dashed in pieces.' 

c. In a more strictly potential construction (332.8): thus, firfj ernfiUd^ 
ju njc^ren milrbc fel)r gefcil^rUc^ fctm, 'to defend one's self seriously 
would be very dangerous;' bo8 Wiivbc un3 ju ttjeit fii^ren, *tha' 
would lead us too far.* 

2. The use of the conditional is much less frequent than that of the 
past subjunctive tenses in the constructions above explained. While the 
two are so nearly equivalent that the subjunctive may usually, be put in 
place of the conditional, they are not absolutely identical in sense; the con- 
ditional may sometimes be preferred where the idea of futurity is promi- 
nent (as in the first example above, under a) — as also, for formal reasons, 
where the subjunctive verb would not be plainly distinguished from an iu- 
dicative (as in the first example under b), 

336. Quite rarely, the conditional is employed in indirect statement ip 
place of the future subjunctive, in the same manner as a preterit subjune 
tive for a present (333.4<2) — that is to say, with the value of a past sub • 
Junctive to the future: thus, crttjugtc, bag biefc Stncrbictungcn ben ifreuj 
pg ntc^t auf^alten w ilrb e n [for njcrben, which would not be distinguish- 
able from an indicative], *he knew that these offers would not detain the 
crusade.' 

Invperaime. 

337. The use of the imperative requires no explanation, be- 
ing the same in German as in English. 

a. With the proper imperative persohs (the second persons singular and 
plural) the subject pronouns, btt and i^r, may be either expressed or omitted: 
.5" expressed, they follow the verb. 

I. For the use of the present subjunctive as imperative in the third 
persons singular and plural and the first plural, see 331.1c. 

338. Besides the phrases mentioned at 243.1 as employed impera- 
tively, the present indicative sometimes intimates a peremptory order, as if 
t^om one whose simple word is equivalent to a command ; the past partici* 
pie has, elliptlcally (see 369.3), a similar force ; and the infinitive is used 
dialectically or colloquially, with the same meaning (347.2). 
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Injiniitwe, 

339. The infinitive is properly the verbal noun, and all its 
uses grow out of its value as such. 

340. 1. Anv infinitive is capable of use directly as a noun, 
either with or without an article or other limiting words. Such 
a noun is always of the neuter gender (61.3c), and declined ac- 
cording to the first declension, first class (76) ; and, having the 
value of an abstract, it very seldom forms a plural. 

Thus, ®ottc«tSjlcrn, Silgen, SWovbcn unb ©tel^Icn l^ot iibcrl^onb gcnom* 
men, * blasphemy, lying, murdering, and stealmg have become prevalent ; ' 
Todi) cin ^^toctit jum (©(femQufcn, 'what an appetite for feastmgl* cr ftng 
wicber mit fcincm ^aglicio l^bflid^cn ©riigen an^ * he began again with his 
odiously polite greeting.' 

2. As the examples show, such a noun is more usually to be rendered 
by our verbal noun in ing (which we often call " participial infinitive," al- 
though in truth it is quite another word than the present participle) ; but 
also, not rarely, by other verbal derivatives. 

3. There are «ome nouns, originally infinitives, which are in such con- 
stant use as to have won an independent value as noims : such are ^beit, 
*life,' Sntfefeen, * horror,' Slubcnfen, 'memorial,' and so on. 

341. In German, as in English, the preposition gu, *to,' which 
was originally used only in its proper prepositional sense with 
the infinitive, governing the latter as it would govern any other 
noun under similar circumstances, has now become attached as 
a kind of fixed accompaniment, or sign, to the infinitive in a great 
part of its uses ; and therefore, in describing the different infini- 
tive constructions, it becomes necessary to distinguish between 
the cases in which gu is employed and those in which it is omit- 
ted. . 

342. TTie Infinitive cts mbject of a verb. 

The infinitive, either with or without ju, is often employed aa 
the subject of a verb. 

Thus, mad^fen, gro6»unb ott rtcrben, ba« ifl baS cinjig @d^onc, * to grow, 
to become big and old— that is the only fine thing; ' tt)0 gctfiufd^t ju ttjcr» 
ben una l^ciljamcr njor, * where to be deceived was more advantageous for 
us; ' mit folcf)cn i|l niti^t gut iti bcr S^fil^e fampfen, 'fighting at close quar- 
ters with such men is not good ; ' gcjfil^rttd) ijl'g ben 8cu ju rtccfcn, * it is 
dangerous to wake the lion.' 

a. The infinitive as subject is in the great majority of oases accompanied 
bygu. 

h. More usually (as the examples show), the infinitive stands as logica 
subject, the verb taking in addition c«, ' it,' or ba«, ' that,' or the like (especi- 
ally the first), as impersonal or indefinite grammatical subject. 
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843. The Infinitive as obfecty or dependent on another verb, 

1. The infinitive without ju is directly dependent on 

1. The various auxiliaries : us, toerben, the auxiliary of the future and 
conditional tenses (240.2) ; ^ahtn, the auxiliary of the perfect and pluper- 
fect tenses, in the' cases where the inflnilive is used instead of the past 
participle in forming tiiose tenses (240.1c); the auxiliaries of mood 
(242.1): tl^un, when used as auxiliary in the sense of our do (242.3); 
laffen, as causative auxiliary (242.2) : see below, 5. 

2. $aben, 'have/ In certain phrases, with an adjective: thus, bu l^afi gut 
reben, ' that is easy to say* (k«. * thou hast talking good, makest an easy 
thing of talking '). 

3. SCI^un, and a few other verbs, followed by itt(fit« a\9, * nothing [else] . 
than, nothing but : ' thus, er tl^at nt(^t9 al9 jte anfd^auen, * he did nothing 
but look at her ; * e9 fo^et m^t9 a(9 bte IS^emeine fein far aUt, * it costs 
nothing but being the common one for alL' 

4. Lenten, 'learn:' thus, er ^atte ba9 ©iite tofirbigen gelentt, * he had 
learned to value what was good.' 

6. A number of verbs admit an infinitive in the manner of a second 
direct object, along with their ordinary object : these are j^etgen, * call, bid,* 
nenncn, *call,' (c^ren, 'teadi,' l^ctfcn, *help,' mot^cn, 'make,' (affcn, * allow, 
cause,' and a few that denote perception by the senses, namely fe^en (and 
rarely fdfioucn), 'see,' ^5ren, 'hear,' fil^lcn, 'feel,' and flnben, 'find.' 

Thus, cr ^eigt i^n tDcbcr ^oflcn no* 3Ru]^c fparciu • he bids him spare 
neither expense nor labor; ' toa9 manfo erfennen l^ti^t (nennt), 'what peo- 
ple call knowing; ' ba9 lebrtun9 beurt^Ueu ob . . . 'that teaches us. to 
judge whether . . . ; * ttJtr milffcn i^m hclfcn ^flten, ' we must help him ' 
tend his herd; ' bte gfrei^it mat^t eud^ ^mdrmen, 'this freedom makes 
you rave ; ' ber ®ott, bcr ©tfcn tnodbfen heg, * the (Jod who made iron 
grow;' er flebt fie erbteidjen imb gnfen l^in, 'he sees her turn pale and 
sink down ; ' td^ ^nbe fie auf bcm @opl^a liegcn, ' I find her lying on the 
sofa.' 

a. With most of the verbs under this head, the object taken along with 
the infinitive has the logical value of a subfeci-accuscUive to the mjfinitive — 
which is the nearest approach made in Glerman to that construction, so 
familiar in the classical tongues, espedally in the Latin: thus, i^ ^dre baS 
@ra8 tnad^lcn, ' I hear the grass grow,' eignifles that the grass grows, and 
that I perceive it so doing. 

This construction, especially with fel^cii, ^5ren, and laffen (and by far 
oflenest with the last), is followed out into a variety of other forms, some 
of them of a peculiar and idiomatic character : thus, 

ft. The proper object of the governing verb is frequently omitted, and the 
infinitive then designates its action without reference to any definite actor : 
thus, td^ I)ore Ilo^len, ' I hear [some one] knock (hoar a knocking) ; ' 
Ia§t ftiiigeln, 'cause to ring (let the bell be rung) ; ' lag flberaU fflr ba« 
^rcug^ccr in ben ^irt^en beten, * cause to pray for the crusading army 
everywhere in the churches (let it be prayed for).' 

c. If, then, the infinitive itself takes an object, the construction is equiv- 
alent to one in which that object is directly dependent upon the governing 
verb, and is the subject-accusative of the infinitive taken as an infinitive 
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passive; and it is generally best so rendered: thus, it^ Wrc cud^ jcben 2!og 
torcifen, * I hear you to be praised every day (hear [them] praise you); • cr 
lieg bte brci $Rin(jc ffit eincn madden, * he caused the three rings to be made 
in place of one (caused to make them).' 

d. That the construction has in fact, in the apprehension of those who 
use the language, been virtually converted into a passive one, and the real 
object of the infinitive transferred to the governing verb, is shown by the 
circumstance that that object, when designating the same person or thing 
with the subject of the verb, is expressed by the reflexive instead of the 
personal pronoun: thus, er inotttc fi(^ nid^t gotten laffcn, *he would not let 
himself be held' (instead of ' would not allow [any one] tOyhold him*) ; ba« 
Ifigt fic^ ^orcn, * that lets itself be heard (t. c. is worth hearing);' a(9 cr 
f t C^.etmad Oorlefett (teg, ' as he was having something read aloud to himself; ' 
er Idgt oft t)on ftd^ l^Sren, *he lets himself be often heard from (lets [us] often 
bear from him).' Occasionally, the logical object of laffen is even added in the 
form of a prepositional adjunct:" thus, fie licficn ft^ burd^ bte SSadftc 
«td^t obl^aftcn, ' thev did not suffer themselves to be restrained by the guards * 
— ^instead of fie (tCBen bte SSad^e fic nid^t abl^atten, * they did not suffer the 
guards to restrain them.' 

6. Special, and more anomalous cases are— an infinitive in the sense of a 
present participle after bletben, * remain: ' thus, fie blicben im SSaffcr fiedfen, 
*they remained sticking in the water; ' and after ^aben with a direct ob- 
ject: thus, er Ifat SBein im better Itegen, *he has wine lying in his cellar: » 
— an infinitive of purpose (below, IIl'.l) without gu in a few phrases ; as, lafi 
fie bcttelo c^tfjn, *let them p begging I ' er (egt fid^ fd^tafen, *he lays himsefi 
down to sleep;' — ^and fpajieren, *to be out for pleasure or exercise (ea^t- 
ofe),' after a' verb expressing the kind of motion: as, td^ rcite, fol^re, gc^e 
l^wjieren, *I ride, drive, or walk out for pleasure.' 

IL The infinitive with gu is often constraed as a direct object. 

1. As the sole object of a considerable number of verbs, especially of 
verbs whose action points forward to something as to be attained or done : 
for example, such as signify begin, undertake, endeavor, venture, plan, 
hope, desire, promise, refrain ; and some others. 

2. Along with an indirect personal object, with verbs signifying com- 
mand, permit, impute, forbid, and the like. 

Thus, er gebot mtr p fd^tneigen, 'he commanded me to remain silent; * 
bte Sad)e erlaubt ^itmanhtn t^orgutreten, * the guard allows no one to step 
forward.' 

III. The infinitive with gu is constnied in the manner of an 
indirect object : .. 

1. To express the purpose or design of an action : thus, id^ bin nid^t ba 
Slclt^fel m lofcn, *I am not here to solve riddles; ' bie STOcerc gtt befreien, 
foEteit aue Sanber erobert tnerben^ ' to free the seas, all lands were to be sub* 
dued.' 

a. This comes nearest to the original and proper purpose of an infini- 
tive with .iju, * to, in order to, for to.' The same meaning is conveyed more 
explicitly by prefixing uot (see below, 346.1). 

b. The infinitive stands thus often after fein, * to be,' and flel^en, * stand, 
with the logical value of an infinitive passive: thus, ba »ar jo i)ielc« gu 
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fel^en, ' there waa so much there to be seen (so much for seeing, as object 
for sight).* 

This construction in itself evidently admits of either an active or a pas- 
sive interpretation, according as the thing mentioned is put forward as 
subject or object of the verb^ action conveyed by the infinitive. German 
usage merely adopts the la'tter alternative. 

e. $aben, with a following infinitive and gu, also sometimes forms a 
phrase in which what is properly the object of ^abeu is regarded and treat- 
ed as if dependent on the other verb : thus, mir ^oben ben (£orfo gu bcfc^rei* 
ben, * we have to describe the Corso (haire the Corso for describing, or as 
theme for description) ; * — the object may even be omitted, or an intransi- 
tive Liifiuitive employed, leaving to ^aben simply the idea of necessity: 
thus, er l^at nt<^t mc^r gu f urd^tcu, * he no longer has [aught] to fear.' 

2. In other relations such as are ordinarily expressed by a remoter ob* 
ject, or a prepositional phrase having the value of such an object, after 
verbs intransitive or transitive: thus, ol8 er !am gu flerben, * when he came 
to die (to dying) ; * ba treibt'd t^n, ben ^jJreiS gu errocrbcn, * then he feels 
impelled f ..- . - --.^ « , , 

stand 

that; ' er ru^t nid)t bie @tabt gu tjergicren, ' he ceases (rests) not to adorn 
the city; * bad ©ebrangc ^inbert it)n gu flie^cn, 'the crowd forbids (hinders) 
him to fly.' 

As the examples show, the infinitive in this construction, though it 
often has tho value of a dative, which its governing preposition gu^ ' to,' 
best fits it to fill, is also sometimes used in the manner of a genitive, or an 
" ablative " (expressing the /ram relation). 

344. The Infinitive as adjunct to an Adjective, 

1. The infiaitive, always with its sign ju, is used as limiting 
adjunct especially to adjectives denoting possibility, ease or 
difficulty, obligation, desire, readiness, and the like — to such, in 
general, as point forward, to something to be attained or done. 

Thus, bcreit ben Sletl^er gu burcfibringen, * ready to penetrate tfee ether ; ' 
Iciest gu fcftaffen, 'easy to obtain; ' bangc, feincn ©d^mud gu ttcrliercn, * afraid 
of losing his adornment' 

2. Many adjectives when qualified by gu, 'too,' or genug, etc., 'enough, 
sufficiently,' become capable of taking an infinitive as adjunct: thus, 
mac^tig geitug, btc grogten S^ierc gu tobten, 'powerful enough to kill the 
largest animals; ' gu t(etn ben ^aum gu filQen, 'too small to fill the space.' 

But after gu and an adjective, the infinitive governed by um (346.1), 
or an awkward and illogical construction with a% ha% 'than that,' is more 
frequent 

Compare the power to govern a dative given to an adjective by the same 
qualifying words (223.5) : the cases are plainly analogous, the gu in such 
combinations having its proper prepositional force. 

345. The Infinitive as adjunct to a Noun. 

The infinitive, always accompanied by gu, is often dependent 
upon a noun. 
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?aum ju piunocrn, 'permission \o pmnaer me iree;'' oqne ^Qjynuiig 
fle^en, * without hope to rise again (of rising):* bte 16egterbe, fte gu 
It, ' the desire to awaken her : ' ben ^ot\djHa%, feme ©d^nc abaufenben, 
proposal to send off his sons. 
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The cases of such iDfinitives may be classified imder three 
heads: 

1. The gOTeming noun is one related in meaning to the Terbs and adjeo- 
tiyes already specified as admitting a dependent infinitiye : thus, (Srlaubnig 
ben^aum gu ))tunbern, 'permission to plunder the tree^' ol)ne ^offnung 

Qttfiuflc^cn, . ^ -. 

meacn, * the 
*the proposal 1 

2. The preposition gu has nearly its proper meaning as connecting the 
infinitive with the noun: thus, ^tit, ftd& ju ergBtjen, 'time to please one's 
self (for pleasing) ; * SDiutl^, mi* tn bic Sett gu wagcn, * courage for ventur- 
ing into the world ; ' ber ^ugenoUd gu reben, * the moment for talking/ 

3. The infinitive represents a genitive, most often a genitive of equiva- 
lence (216.2e), or has the logical value of an added explanation of the gov- 
erning noun : thus, bie ©d^inat&^eit, iebem gu t>tx\pxt^tn, * the weakness 
of promising to each one; ' ein @effi^l bc8 ©crbicnfie«, biefc game $j>^e au«- 
gufilllen, *a feeling of the merit of filling out this whole beighV 

These classes, however, variously cross and pass into each other. 

346. The Infinitive governed by a Preposition, 

1. Only three prepositions — namely, utn, *in order,' o^tie, 
* without,' jiatt or onjtatt, * instead ' — are allowed in German to 
govern the infinitive directly. 

They are placed at the beginning of the infinitive clause, preceding all 
the words dependent on or limiting the infinitive, which stands last, always 
with gu next before it, and which is ordinarily to be rendered (except after 
um) by our "participial infinitive," or verbal in in^ ; thus, jcbermanntommt, 
um gu fc^en obet gefc^cn gu UJerbcn, * every one comes in order to see or to 
be seen ; ' o^ne tu6) fd&Wcr gu Derftaaen, * without accusing you sorely ; * 
auflatt abet bte l^ieburtq ergeugte gunfitge ©timmung gu benut^en, 'instead, 
however, of improving the favorable state of mind thus brought about' 

2. With other prepositions, when a similar expression is re- 
quired, the infinitive clause is represented beforehand by a ba or 
bar in composition with the preposition, and then itself follows, aa 
if in apposition with this ba. 

Thus, fie Waren na^e boron, ouf i^n gu tretcn, * they were near to tread- 
ing on him (near to this — viz. to tread on him); ' betna^rte mic^ ba)}or, 
bie 9'iatter ou ben Sufen fctbfl gu Icgen, 'saved me from laying the adder to 
my own bosom (from this — viz. to lay eta) ; ' fte brongen b a rouf , fic^ rec^W 
gu toenben, 'they insisted ojol turning to the right' 

a. Such a -phrase as 'they insisted on j^» turning to the right,' where 
the subject of the action signified by the participial infinitive is different 
from that of the verb with which this is connected by the preposition, can- 
not be expressed in German by an infinitive: for the infinitive clause is 
substituted a complete substantive clause (436.3(i), with a personal verb and 
its subject: thus, fte branpen barauf, bag er ftc^ red^t* toenben fottte^ *they 
insisted on this — ^that he should turn to tiie right* 
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347. Hi* Infinitive in Absolute Constructions. 

1. In various elliptical constructions, chiefly analogous with such as are 
usual in English also, the infinitiye stands without being dependent on any 
other word: thus, toarum mid^ toccfen, * why awaken me?* ad^I auf bo8 
mutbijc 9lo6 tnid^ gu fdjwingcn, *oh, to leap upon a spirited horse! ' o fd^o* 
xtc8 S3i(b, gu fcl^cn . . ♦ , * oh beautiful picture I to see . ♦ . ; ' anberer grctoel 
Ittd^t gu gebenfen^ 'not to mention other outrages: ' and so on. 

2. By a usage not authorized in good German style,' an infinitiTe is 
colloquially used with an imperative meaning: thus, ba btcibcit, *stay 
there I * 

348. Infinitive Clauses. 

1. The infinitive used as a noun has the construction of an 
ordinary noun. But in its proper use as infinitive, it shares in 
the construction of the verb of which* it forms a part, taking the 
same adjuncts — whether predicate, object, adverb, or preposi- 
tional phrase — as the personal forms of the verb ; thus forming 
often extended and intricate infinitive clauses^ which have the 
logical value of full substantive clauses, and are exchangeable 
with such. 

Thus, man ifl befd^afttgt, ba« Id^onc ^-Pflaflct, n)o e« ab<{utDctd^cn fd^cint, 
toicbcr neu in @tanb gu fe^cn, 'they are occupied with setting the nice 
pavement newly in order again, wherever it seems to be giving way;' 
or, mon ift bomtt bcjc^aftigt, bag man .... in (^tonb fc^t. 

2. As a rale, the infinitive stands last in such a clause ; and, in 
general, whatever is dependent on an infinitive is placed before it. 

a. See the examples already given. When two or three infinitives come 
to stand together, each precedes the one it depends on, in the reverse of the 
English order: thus, i^r f)abt nttdft ermorbcn laffcn loottcn, 'you have 
wanted to cause to murder me (have me murdered).' But an infinitive used 
as participle (240.1<;) allows nothing to follow it, and an auxiliary in- 
finitive must be placed before it : thus, il^r merbet mtd^ ^ a b en ermorben 
laffcn ttJoUen, 'you will have wanted' etc. Compare 439.2. 

3. The order in which the various members of an infinitive 
clause stand is the same which would belong to them if the in- 
finitive were a part of a compound verbal tense : see 319. 

Pa/irticyples. 

349. The participles are properly verbal adjectives, and all 
their uses and constructions are those of adjectives. 

350. The present participle has active force, representing in 
adjective form the exerting of an action, or the continuing of a 
Btate or condition, in the same way as this is represented by the 
present tense of the verb. 
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Thus, bcr retfcnbc STOatctr *the trayelling painter (i. «. the painter wh« 
travels) ; * cine liebcnbc Wtntttx, * a loving mother.* 

a, Tn rare cases, and by a license which is not approved, a present 
participle is used passively: thus, einc melfcnbc ^uf| (tint ^u^ ttjctc^e 
ocmelft tnirb), *a milking cow (a cow that is milked);* bic Dor^abcnbc 
3{eifc (bte 9?ci{e hit man »orl)at), * the intended journey (the journey which 
one has before him) ; * bcr bctrcffcnbc $untt, 'the point concerned.' 

851. 1. The past participle of a transitive verb has pas- 
sive meaning, without any distinct implication of past time. 

Thus, baS gcUcbte A^tub, * the beloved child,* i. e. the child whom one has 
loved, or loves, or will love, according to the connection in which the term 
is used^ 

a. But such a participle, from a verb denoting a single act rather 
than a continuous action, may sometimes be used with a past meaning :- 
thus, bad geftoI}lette $fcrb, ' the stolen horse ; * bcr gctrun!cne ^eiit, ' the 
imbibed wine.* 

2. The past participle of an intransitive verb has active mean- 
ing, and is for the most part employed only in the formation of 
the compound tenses of the verb. But, 

o. The past participle of a verb taking fcttt as its auxiliary (241.2) 
may be used adject! vely, with a distinctly past meaning : thus, bcr gcfal^ 
Icttc @d^nce (bcr ©d^ucc, tocld^cr gefaUcn ift), 'the fallen snow.' 

3. Many words have the form of past participles, but the value 
of independent adjectives, either as having a meaning which would 
not belong to them as participles, or as being divorced from verba 
both in form and meaning, or as derived from verbs which are no 
longer in use as verbs, or as seemiqg to imply- verbs which havo 
never been in use. 

Thus, gclc^rt, 'learned,' bclantit, * known,* ocrbroffcn, 'listless;*— cr^o* 
ben, 'loffy* (er^obcn, * raised *X acbicgcn, 'pure, sterling' (gcbtcl)en, 
* thriven *) ;--t)erflo]^lcn, 'furtive,* tjcrfd^icbcn, * different ; *— cjcfhmt, ' starry,* 
beja^rt, 'aged.' 

a. Such past participles have not rarely assumed the value of present 
participles: thus, t)cr)d^tt)iegcn, * silent;* tjcrbicnt, 'deserving;' bcjorgt, 
♦anxious;* |)fli{^t»crgcffcn, * duty-forgetting.* 

352. The future passive participle, as has been already no- 
ticed (278), is formed only from transitive verbs, and is not used 
otherwise than attributively. 

Thus, bic 9ioHc cincr auf fcinc SBeifc ju bcr«!|igenbcn grau, *the part of 
a woman who was in no way to be pacified; * bic gtci(^geitig an;}utrctcnben 
$tlgcrfal^rtcn, 'the pilgrimages to bo entered- upon at the same time*— but 
bic ^rau ift auf feinc Scifc gu bcru^tgen, 'the woman is in no way to be 
pacified* (343.IIL1&). 

353. The present participle is used freely as an attributive; 
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and hence also, like other attrihutive adjectives, as a substantive 
but it is rarely employed as a simple predicate. 

Thus, bic i^)iclenbcn Jiiftd^cn, *the sporting breezes;' cr crwedCtc ben 
©djlunimcrnbcu, ' ho awoke the sleeper (slumbering one) ; * ba9 triicjcnbf 
53ilb (ebciibcr giitte, * the deceiving show of living fuhiess ; ' in bcr ^anb 
bc« iSc^rcibcnbeii obcr ^JJiolenbcn, *in the hand of the writer or painter/ 

a. But there are a number of present participles which have assumed 
the value and character of adjectives, and admit of predicative use : for 
example, rcigcnb, * charming,* ^inreigenb, * ravishing,' bcbeutenb, * important' 

6. Such constructions as our he is loving^ they were goings though not tin- 
known in ancient German, are no longer in use. 

354. The past participle (except of an intransitive having 
^abeh as auxiliary: see 351.2) is commonly employed both attri- 
butively and predicatively, and may be used as a substantive, like 
any other adjective. 

Thus, bic tjcrlorcne S^xt, * the lost time ; ' in etotg Wtcbcrl^oltcr ©cflott, 
•in ever repeated form; ' gcbt ben ©cfangenen (ebig, * set free the prisoner 
(imprisoned one)/ 

855. Both participles admit of comparison, or form a com- 
parative and superlative degree, only so far as they I^y aside the 
special character of participles, and become adjectives. 

Thus, bcbcutenbere @umntcn, *more important sums;' ha^ crl^abcnjlc 
)iBiIb, * the most majestic image.' 

856. As adverbs they are used rather sparingly, except those 
which have assumed the value of adjectives. 

Thus, au«ge;citfinct gctef)rt, * exceedinglj^ learned ; ' ftcbcnb Ijctg, * boiling 
hot ; ' cntgurfcnb oft, * ravishingly often ; ' il}rc gcfcuft fc^lummcrnbcn SSlfit* 
tcr, * their droopedly slumbering leaves.* 

357. Both participles are, especially in higher styles of com- 
position, very commonly used appositively (110.16), either alone, 
or with limiting adjuncts such' as are taken by the personal forma 
of the verb. 

Thus, bcr 5ttte falft to^)ffii)utteInb ntcbcr, * the old man looked down, shak- 
ing his head ; ' fd)lafenb ^atte fte mtr fo gefaUen, * she had so pleased me 
sleeping ; ' l)crr(td)e ©obcn bcjci^erenb crfd)eincn fit, * bestowing splendid gifts, 
they appear; ' bcm Seiipicle fotgcnb, cnH)fingcn biefc \c^t ba§ ^rcuj, 'follow- 
ing the example, these now took the cross ; ' ba8 §ccr ^atte, burc6 fvud^t:* 
bare ©cgcnbcn DorQu«.^ie^enb, unb retd^Ut^ mit ?cbcn«mtttcln Dciforgt, bic 
2)rau crrcid^t, * the army, moving on through fruitful regions and abundant- 
ly supplied with provisions, had reached the Drave ; ' id) bin etn greunb t)on 
@ej^t(|tcn, gut mixljit, *I am fond of stories, well told; ' noc^ Icfcn umflort 
bic ^ugen bic 3nf^rift nid^t, 'my eyes, dimmed with grief, do not yet read 
the inscription; ' ta| fnictc nicbcr, iJon 2icb' unb 3lnbad^t gang burcbf^rabtct, 
*I kneeled down, quite irradiated with love and devotion; ' Dom 2Jcci6cl be* 
feett, rebet bcr fii^lenbe <Btt\n, * animated by the chisel, the feeling stone 
speaks.' 
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a. Sudi a participle or participial phrase is used only in the sense of aa 
a4jectiye clause, and expresses ordinarily an accompanying circumstance, oT 
describes a state or condition ; it may not be used, as in Euglisli, to signify 
a determining cause, or otherwise adverbially: in such phrases as "not 
finding him, I went away," " walking uprightly, we walk surely," ** having 
saluted him, we retired," full adverbial clauses must be substituted for the 
participial phrases: thus, ha id^ i^n ni(i)t fanb ; — toenn toir aufrtd^tig man* 
oein ; — uad^bcm toir tl^n bcgviigt l)attcn. 

b. Rarely, however, the participle approaches a causative force : thus, 
bic8 bcfflrd^tcnb, tbbtctc er ben SBeouftrogtcn, * fearing this, he slew the mes- 
senger.' Compare also 431.d 

858. The participial clause follows the same role of atrange- 
ment as the infinitive clause (348.2,3) — ^namely, the participle regu- 
larly and usually stands last, being preceded by all that limits it 
or is dependent on it. 

This rule is without exception, when the participle is used attributively 
(compare 147.2) ; in the apposiUve dause, the participle not very rarely 
stands first: thus, bev brittc, mit ben fro^eflen ^offnungcn bcgonncne, nut 
fettener ^tug^cit gcfii^rtc A'rcuggua, *the third crusade, begun with the 
gladdest hopes, conducted with rare prudence : '—in ben ^been bcr frangoft* 
teen Umnjfiljimg crtuac^Jen, rein ge^attcn Don il^rcn ^crbrcti^en, bcgobt mit 
oer ®eifte^ftdr!e . . . , ' grown up in the ideas of the French revolution, 
kept free from its crimes, gifted with the strengtii of mind . . . ' (R 194-. 
8-12). 

359. Special Uses of Participles, 1. The* past participle is used in the 
sense of a present participle, after one or two verbs of motion, to express 
the mode of motion: thus, fo !am ^aufig ctn ja|c ongefprungcn, *a hare 
often came jumping along; ' ^culcnb foinnit ber ^turm geflogcn, 'the howl 
ing storm comes flying.' 

2. After a verb of calling, a past participle is occasionaUy used in an 
infinitive sense : thus, ba8 ^etfet aud^ fiir bic ^i^funft gcforgt, * that I call (is 
called) caring for the future also.* 

3. By an elliptical construction, a past participle has sometimes the value 
of an imperative: thus, in8 gctb, in bic grcil^cit-gcjogen, * march forth (let 
there be marching) into the field, to freedom! ' ben Stap^en gegjiumt, ' [have] 
the steed bridled r 

INDEOUNABLES. 

360. There are three classes of words not admitting inflec- 
tion, or grammatical variation of form indicating change of rela- 
tion to other words, and which are therefore called indeclinables, 
or particles. These three are adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions. They pass over into one another, to some extent, th« 
same word having often more than one office. 
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a. 3a, 'yes,* and neht, ' no/ are partides which fall properly into dd one 
of the classes mentioned, each being bj itself a complete expression of 
intimation of a thought. 

b. The indeclinables are, in grelat measure, traceably descended from 
declined words, being cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns ; and the 
Test are with probability presumed to be of the same origin. See the au 
thor's *' Language and the Study of Language," pp. 275-6. 

ADVERBS. 

86L Adverbs are words qualifying verbs and adjectives, as 
also other adverbs, and defining souDie mode or circumstance of 
the action or quality signified by those parts of speech. 

In certain exceptional cases, adverbs qualify prepositions also: see 369.1. 

362. Adverbs may be classified according to their meaning as 

1. Adverbs of manner and quality: as, HinblingS, * blindly,' 
trculidft, 'faithfully,' tjottcnb^, * completely,' anbcrg, 'otherwise,* 
alfo, * thus.' 

2. Adverbs of measure and degree : as, bcina^c, ' almost,' gftnj* 
liij, * wholly,' laurn, * scarcely,' ju, *too,' fc^r, 'very.' 

3. Adverbs of place and motion : as, j^tcr, * here,' bort; * yon- 
der,' ^cr; * hither,' ^in, * hence,' tmpox, * up,' xtijt^, * to the right,' 
tocg, *away.' 

4. Adverbs of time : as, bann, * then,' cinfl, * once,' oft, * often,' 
fd^OH; 'already,' cnblid^, 'finally,' nic/' never,' ^cutc, * to-day.' 

5. Adverbs of modality ; or such as limit not so much the 
thought itself as its relation to the speaker, or show the logi- 
cal relation between one thought and another : thus, affirmative, 
filrtt)a^r, * assuredly,' attcrbtng^, * by all means ; ' — negative, nid^t, 
* not,' !cine^tt)eg^, * by no means ; ' — potential, tjicllcidbt, * perhaps,' 
ttja^rfd^citttid^r * probably ; ' — causal, ba^cr, * therefore,; ttjorum, * for 
what reason.' 

a. This last is a transition class between adverbs and coiigunctions : 
see 386. 

h. These leading divisions may be very variously subdivided, nor are 
their own limits precise or absolute. The relations expressed by adverbs 
are almost as indefinitely various as those expressed by adjective3,'and are 
in like manner incapable of distinct and exhaustive dassiflcation. Hence 
it is of equal or greater importance to note their various derivation, to 
which we next pass. 

368. Adverbs from Adjectives, 

1. Almost all adjectives in Gennan admit of use also as ad 

verbs, in their uninfected or thematic form (see 130). 
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o.' Exceptions are: the articles aiid pronominal and numeial adjectives 
(except crft) ; further, most participles having their proper participial mean- 
ing (356) ; and a few others, as ann, gram, ina^r, from which derivative 
adverbs have been formed by means of endings (below, 3). 

6. In an earlier condition of the language, the adjective when used as 
adverb had an ending of inflection. A relic of this ending is the e of (ange^ 
*long* (adj. long, *long*X and that of gernc, feme, fac^tc, flittc, and a few 
others, which are now more commonly used without c. 

2. Adjectives are thus used as adverbs both in the positive and 
the comparative degree ; but only rarely in the superlative. 

a. Superlatives that are employed as adverbs in their simple form are 
meifl:, liingjl, jiingil, \iad)% Ijod^ft, augerfl, mogticiift, innigft freunbtiij^ft 
^ctgUd^fl, gtitigfl, gefcittigfl, and a few others. 

b. Instead of the simple ac^'ective, is commonly used in the superlative 
an adverbial phrase, composed of the adjective with preceding definite ar- 
ticle and governed by a preposition, an or auf ; more rarely, in or gu (com- 
pare the similar treatment of the superlative as predicate, 140.25). 

Thus, tna0 am mctften in btc 2(ugen ftclv * what most struck the eye ; ' 
bo8 $fcvb, baS ftc^ gcflcrn am fAled^tcften gel^atten, * the horse that behaved 
worst yesterday; ' — man mug fic auf 8 befte crgieljcn, *one must bring them 
up in the best possible manner; ' cr bot burcft ©efanbte anf3 1^5fli§flc an, 
* he offered most courteously through ambassadors ; ' — ©crrcn uiqt im 
minb'ften cttel, ' gentlemen not in the least vain ; '—t>a traf er gum erjlcn 
2^r^m, *then he smote Thrym first (for the first).* 

c Of the phrases formed with am and nufS, respectively, the former are 
used when there is direct comparison made, and eminence of degree above 
others is signified (superlative relative) ; the latter, when general eminence 
of degree, without comparison, is intended (superlative absolute : oompare 
142.1) : im and gum are used with certain adjectives, in special phrases. 

d. Many superlatives form a derivative adverb witti the ending enS : seo 
below, 3c 

3. A comparatively small number of adverbs are formed from 
adjectives by means of derivative endings : 

a. 2idi forms a number of derivative adjectives from adjectives, nouns, 
and participles ; and of these a few (fifteen or twenty) are used only with 
adverbial meaning: examples are fretUd^, ncuUiJ^, fd^tuerlici^, ftd^ertici^, trcu* 
lid^, wa^rlic^, foIgti(^, ^offcntUci^. 

Ctd^ is by origin tho same with our Jy^ which was also at first ezclnsively an adjecttTe 
soflix, and the same word with the adjective Wte : our use of it as distinctive adverbial 
soflbc is only recent : eeo the author^s ** Language and the Study of Language," pp. 68-60. 

b. Six or eight adverbs are formed from adjectives (or nouns) by the 
ending UngS : thus, MinbUugS, ' blindly ; ' |d)rittUug8, * step by step.* The 
of this suffix is a genitive endmg. 

c. The suffix end forms adverbs from many superlatives, and firom all the 
ordinal adjectives : thus, bcflcnS, * in the best manner ; * erflcnS, * firstly,' 
geftntcnS, 'tenthly; '—also from iibrig, ilbngcnS, 'moreover.' 

The en of this suffix is an ending of adjective declension, to which a 
genitive 8 has become farther attached, irregularly. 
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d. The simple genitive ending @ forms adverbs from a small number oi 
adjectives and participles : thus, linfS, * on the left ; * bcrcitS, * already ; 
anber«, * otherwise ; ' cilcnbS, * hastily ; * Dergcbcu*, * vainly ; ' gufc^enbd, 

* visibly ; ' — tJoKctibS, * completely,' is a corruption of t)ottcn8. 

«. A few other derivatives are too Irregular and isolated to require 
notice here. 

364. Adverbs from Nouns. 

1. Besides the few adverbs formed from nouns by the suffixes ltd) and 
ItngS (above, 363.3a,&), there is also a small number formed by the simple 
genitive ending 6, as anfongS, *in the beginning,' fluQ«, * in haste/ tl^cits; 
*in part,' narf)tS, *in the night.* 

With these are to be compared the adverbial genitives of nouns, either 
without or with a limiting word, noticed at 220.1. 

2. A considerable number of adverbs of direction are formed from nouns 
and prepositions by the suflBx marts (by origin, the genitive case of an ad- 
jective ludrt, 'turned, directed'): thus, aufwartS, 'upward;' oftmaitS, 

* eastward;' l^immclWartS, * heavenward.' 

365. Adverbs by combination, 

1. Combinations of a noun and a limiting -word (article, ad- 
jective, pronominal adjective — even adverb), which, from being 
adverbial phrases, have become fused together into one word. 

a. Such are of every oblique case, most often genitives, least often da- 
tives, but not infrequently wiUi irregular endings or inserted letters. 

Examples are Qr66tcnt^ei(8, * mostly,' fctnc«mcg8, *in no wise,' bcrgejlalt, 
*in such wise,' oUcnil)oIbe«, * everywhere,' allejcit, 'always,' jcbcnfolfe, *in 
any event,' einmal, *once,' oiclmald, * often,' abeimal«, 'again.' 

5. Certain nouns are thus used with especial frequency, forming classes 
of compound adverbs: such are S)ing, gall, $albc, SDiat, Tla^, ^titt, 
2:^cit, m%, 2Bcilc, Beifc. 

2. Oombinationa of a preposition with a following or preceding 
Donn, or with a following adjective. These are also fused adver- 
bial phrases. 

Examples are untertoegS, *on the way,' abl)anben, *out of reach,' ^utotu 
Ittt, * sometimes,' ilberl^aupt, *in general,' inbeffcn, * meanwhile; ' — bergab^ 

* down hill; ' (Iromauf, *up stream; ' — juerft, *at first,' fiirtto^r, * verily.' 

3. Combinations of adverbs with adverbs or prepositions — ^more 
proper compounds. These are very numerous, and various in 
kind : one or two classes require to be especially noticed : 

a. Combinations with the words of general direction or motion, such as 
are also used as compound prefixes to verbs ; see 298.2. 

h. Combinations of prepositions with the adverbs bo or bar, tuo or tnoi*, 
and ^ie or ^ter, used commonly as equivalents for the cases of pronoans 
governed by those prepositions (see 164.2,3; 166.4; 173.2; 180), with 
a demonstrative, an interrogative, or a relative value. 
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366. Adverbs of obscure derivation, 

Manj adverbs which appear like simple words are traceable to oombi- 
nations analoji^us with those explained above. 

Examples are mar, 'to be sure' {zi wdre, *in truth*), ttur, *onl7'(ni 
ivdre^ *were it not\ foTift, 'else' {so ne wt, *80 it be not*), ^cutc, *to-day 
{hm tagiL^ *on this day *), nic, 'never' {ne te, 'not ever'), nimmet, * never* 
(itie inc^r, * never more'), nii^t, *not' (ne^iht^ 'no aught'). 

867. Original Adverbs. 

Besides the classes already treated of, there remain a number of ad- 
verbs which, though in part demonstrably forms, of inflection of pronom- 
inal and other words, may be practically regarded as original. The most 
important classes of these are 

1. The simple adverbs of place or direction, ob, an, QUf, au«, bet, burt^, 
in or etu, ob, unt, t)or, gu ; — ^these are all of them commonly employed as 
prepositions, but retain their adverbial value especially as prefixes to verba 
(298.1). 

2. Derivatives from pronominal roots: thus, 

a. from the demonstrative root (in bet) — ba, bar, bann, benn, bort« 
beflo, boc^. 

h, from the interrogative root (in totx) — \tJtf, wo, Wcnn, mann. 

c. from an obsolete demonstrative root hi — l^ic, l^iet, ^cr, l^in, l^tntet. 

3. Farther derivatives from these classes, with adverbial or prepo- 
sitional meaning: thus, from in, iniic and iuncn ; from ob, ober and obcn, 
aber and flben ; from bonn, loann, and l)in, bcinncn, wanncn, and ^innen ; 
and so on. ' 

a. In several cases, forms in er and en stand related to one another as 
corresponding preposition and adverb; thus, iiber and ilben, gutter and 
l^inten, auger and augen, unter and unten. 



Comparison of Adverbs. 

Adverbs, as such, do not generally admit of comparison: comparative 
and superlative adverbs, so-called, are for the most part comparative and 
superlative adjectives used adverbially. 

a. Only oft, ' often,' forms Sfter and bfteft ; and el^c (itself used only as 
conjunction, ' ere,' or, in a few compounds, as cl)cbem, with prepositional 
force) forms e^er and om el)eften. 

6. A few words now used only as adverbs have corresponding forma 
of comparison from other words, adjectives: for example, gem, 'willingly,' 
has licbcr, om ticbflen, from licb, * dear.* 

c. Adverbs whose meaning calls for such treatment may, rarely, form a 
kbd of degrees of comparison with mel)r, ' more,' and axa meiftcn, ' most,* 
or other qualifying adverbs of similar meaning : thus, mel^r Xt6)% ' more 
to the right; ' am meiflcn tjorwarts, 'farthest forward.* 

369. Certain special uses of Adverbs, 

1. Some adverbs qualify prepositions— or, rather, pr&positional phrases 
of adverbial meaning: thus, mitten um ben ?ctb, •midway about the 
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body;* bag et beflSnbe hH auf« ^Utt, bis in ben Sob bie %t^ht, *that he 
might maintain his quarrel even to blood, eyen unto death.' 

2. Adverbs are not seldom governed by prepositions : see below, 378. 

3. Adverbs are used elliptically with the value of adjectives : thus, bte« 
fcr Ttann ^ic r, Hhis man here; * ©rdber unb bic C^^jrcffcn bron, * graves 
and the (presses thereon ; '—or, in predicative relations, nun toat bet 
^bcnb Dor bet, *now the evening was past; ' btc Sol^re finb nod^ nid^t 
um, * the years are not yet over;' aflc« foil anber^ fein utib gefqmatf* 
Doll, 'everything is to be otherwise, and tasty; ' ijl Icttt 3Ji6rbct ihc^r u n« 
tcrttJcgeS, 'is there no longer a murderer on the way ? ' attcr SBcttcifer 
njirb bergcbcTi«, 'all emulation becomes fiitae ; ' t(^ \a\) ^thti toeit u m* 
1^ e r, 'I saw mist far about' 

4 An adverb is often added after a preposition and its object, to com- 
- plete or to make more distinct the relation expressed by the preposition : 
see below, 379. 

370. Place of Adverbs. 

1. An adverb precedes the adjective or adverb which it quali- 
fies. 

a. Except gcnug, 'enough,' which, as in English, follows the word it 
limits. 

2. An adverb qualifying a personal verb is put after it In the regular 
arrangement of the sentence : one qualif^g an infinitive or participle is 
placed before it. 

As to the place of the adverb in relation to other adjuncts of the verb, 
see 319 { as to certain adverbial words which have exceptional freedom of 
position, see 386.4. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

371. A preposition is a word used to define the relation be- 
tween some person or thing and an action, a quality, or another 
person or thing with which it stands connected. 

a. The distinctive characteristic of a preposition is that it governs an 
oblique case of a noun (or of the equivalent of a noun) ; and by this it is 
separated from an adverb: it is a kind of transitive adverb^ requiring an 
object in order to the completion of the idea which it signifies. Many 
words are either adverbs or prepositions, according as they are used with- 
out or with such object 

6. The oldest prepositions were originally adverbs, and the various mode 
of relation of a noun to the action or quality which they aided to define 
was expressed by means of a more complete scheme of cases : the reduc- 
tion of this scheme (in German, from six oblique cases to throe: see 
the author's "Language and the Study of Language," pp. 271-2, 276), and 
the conversion of adverbs to prepositions, are parallel processes of change 
in the history of our language. In the German, as a fuller system of de- 
clension is still preserved, a host of relations are signified by the use of 
cases alone where we require prepositions in English. 

8 
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c Many of the German prepositions are of late formation from nonna 
or adjcctiyes, or from adverbial phrases containing such. Some examples 
of these will be noted below. 

372. Prepositions are most conveniently classified according 
-to the case they govern, as the genitive, the dative, the accusa- 
tive, and the dative or accusative. 

a. A few govern either the dative or genitive, but their difference of 
use in this respect is not of consequence enough to found a dass upon. 

b. Binoe what determines the relation ia originally the cam of the noon, prepodtiona 
ought to be followed by cases according to the kind of relation they signify— ^^na, thoat 
that denote motion Unoard or to should take th^ aocoflative ; those that mean for (ori- 
ginal daUve\ toith or by (original irutrwnerual)^ and in or at (original locative), should 
take the dative; those that mran qf, from, and the like (original ffenitive and ablatio) 
ahould take the genitive — and thoae prepositiona that denote different relations ahonid be 
followed by different caaca to oorreapond. Thia latter ia to a certain extent still the caae 
(aee 376.c) : but, on the one hand, the relations of each ancient caao now loet have not 
been assigned in bulk to one of thoae yet remaining ; and, on the other hand, many prepo> 
sitions which have undergone a great change of meaning continue to take the caae by 

. which they were originally followed : for example, na^, which iahistoricallv theseime word 
witti na^. *nigh to,* govema the dative, the case regularly following nay, though iftaeif 
used in the sense of *after' and of * toward, to.* 

373. Prepositions governing the genitive are auflatt or flatt, 

* instead of,' ^albcr or ^Ibcn, *for the sake of — ^witH the com- 
pounds of l)alh, namely augcr^att, * without, outside,' inncr^alb, 

* within,' obcrl^alb, * above,' untcr^alb, * below ' — fvaft/in virtue of,' 
IfingS, * along,' laut, * according to,' tro^^ * in spite of,' um . . . 
toilfcn, * on account of,' ungca^tct (or o^ngcac^tct), * notwithstand- 
ing,' unfcnt and umncit, * not far from,' mittc(« or mittcljl or t>tx^ 
mittclfl, *by means of,' DcrraiJgc, *by dint of,' lualjrcnb, * during,* 
incgen, * on account of, ' jufolge, * in consequence o^ ' and the com- 
pounds of fcit, bteffcit or bicjfcit3, 'on this side ot,^ and jenfeit or 
jenfcit^, * on the further side of, beyond.' 

Thus, flatt bcr golbncn ?teber, 'instead of the golden songs; » nm bicfcr 
fremben B^ugen lotQen, 'on account of these stranger witnesses; ' @enug« 
tbuung toegen ber getobteten (£l)i*tficn, ' satisfaction on account of the slaui 
Ohristians ; ' jenfeit bed gorfled, 'beyond the forest' 

a. Of these prepositions, lSng9, tro^, and ^itfotge also not infrequently 
govern the dative; some others do so occasionally. 

6. ^albcn or ^alber always follows the noun it governs; urn . . . 
toiUen takes the noun between its two parts; ungcacptct, inegen, and gu=» 
folgc may either precede or follow (jufotgc precedes a genitive, but follows 
a dative). 

c. These prepositions are of recent use as such, and all evidently 
derived from other parts of speech. $atb is a noun meaning originally 
*side: ' megen was formerly uon wegcn, which is still in occasional use. 

d. The adverbial genitives ^ngeftci^td, 'in presence,' and ^e^ufd, 'in ber 
half,' the adverbs inmtttcn, *in the midst,' ab[cif«, 'aside,' and some of 
those formed with n)Srt9, as feitm&rtd, 'sideways,' norbtndrtd, 'northwards, 
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also cnttan(|, * along,' and a few others, antiquated or of rare occsurrence, 
are Bometimes URed prepositionally with a genitive. 

374. The prepositions governing the dative are, of more an- 
cient and original words, auS, * out,' bci, * by,' mit, * with,' ob, 

* above, for,' Don, *of,' gu, *to;' of recent and derivative or 
compound words, nad^, 'after, to,' fcit, 'since,' gleic^, *Iike,' 
fommt and ticbft, * along with,' ndd)P, * next,' binncn, * within,' 
auger, 'outside,' cntgcgcn, 'against,' gcgcnilbcr, 'opposite,' gcmfig, 

* in accordance with,' gutotber, ' contrary to.' 

a. For prepositions which more regularly andr usually govern the gen- 
itive, but are sometimes construed with a dative, see above, 373.a. Of 
those here mentioned, ob (which is now antiquated), when baeaning *on 
account of;' is occasionally used with a genitive : auger governs a geni- 
tive in the single phrase auger SanbeS, * out of the country.' 

h, ^ad), gleit^, and gcmSg either precede or follow the governed noun: 
thus, na6) bee @tabt, * to the city ; ' bcr S^^atur nad^, * according to nature ; ' 
gcmag ben Urgefd^iiftten, 'according to the old stories;* ber 3<^it ^"^ 
oen Umfldnben gemag, ' in accordance with the time and the circumstances ; ' 
fie gle^t ftd) gleic^ cincnt 3}?eere«armc l^in, 'it stretches along, after the 
manner of an arm of the sea ; ' jie flog, einer @Qlp^ibc glcidj, * she flew 
like a sylph.'— (gntgcgcn, gcgenilbcr, and jutt)iber follow the noun ; but gc* 
genflber is sometimes (by a usage no longer approved) divided, and takes 
the noun between its two parts : thus, gtnet ^amen jltjcn gegen einanber 
iiber, ' two ladies sit opposite one another.' 

c. Occasionally, by a bold construction, a word which is properly adverb 
only is construed as if preposition : thus, tjordn bcn lii^nen Sici^en, * in 
front of the brave ranks: ' compare 373.d 

375. The prepositions governing the accusative only are 
bitrc^, * through,' fUr, * for,' gegen or gen, * against,' o^ne, ' with- 
out,' um, * about,' toibcr, * against ; ' also fonbcr, * without,' bi^, 
'unto, till.' 

a. @en is now nearly out of use, except in certain phrases, like gen 
§immel, 'toward heaven,* gen SBcften, 'toward the west* <^ouber is 
hardly employed except in a phrase or two, as fonbcr gteid[)cn, 'without 
equal.' S8t« usually stands adverbially before a preposition (see 369.1), but 
also governs directly specifications of place and time: thus, bi8 5Inttod^ien, 

* as far as Antioch ; ' iuartc nur bi3 ntorgcn, ' only wait till tomorrow.' 

b. Urn is very often followed by l^er after the noun : see 379.0. 

c. From the case of an accusative governed by a preposition requires 
to be distinguished that of an absolute accusative of place followed by an 
adverb of direction, as ben 53crg ^inauf, * up the mountain ' (see 230. 16). 
This construction is Interesting as illustrating an intermediate step in the 
process of conversion of adverbs into prepositions. 

376. Nine prepositions govern sometimes the dative and some- 
times the accusative — ^the dative, when they indicate locality or 
situation merely, or answer the question " where ? " the accusa- 
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live, wben thej imply motion or tendeiicj towanl, or answer the 
question "whither!" They ai-e an, *on, at,' auf, 'upon,' §mter, 
'hehind,' in, *in, into,' neben, 'heside,' iiber, 'above, across,' 
unter, * under,' tor, * before,' jtntfd^en, * between.' 

Thus, t(^ 4a(te on ben ^^rantcn, unb ret^e brn ^Im an einen Stnap* 
ptn gurfld , * I stop at the barrier, and hand back my helmet to a squire ; * 
ft (og auf ba dxht, unb ^atte badO^rauf ben deafen gdegt, 'helajon 
the ground, and had his ear laid on the turf; ' f!f brutcn Winter bcm Ofen, 
* the/ brood behind the stove ; ' er legte ft4 (inter etue Sabacfdbofe. 'he laid 
himself behind a snuff-box; ' cr gtng inS ^u9, unb blieb lange m bcmfe(« 
ben, ' he went into the house, and staid a long time in it ; ' bort liegt er 
nebf n etnsm @tein, ' there it lies, beside a stone ; ' fie fefeten |I4 neben ben 
iBaum, ' th»j^ seated themselves beside the tree ; * ber Stamen f^Uegt fic^ 
fiber bent ^'c^mtmmer, ' the abjss closes over the swimmer; ' fiber btefen 
€^trom bin t4 etumal gefabren, ' I once crossed over this stream; ' ber Stalin 
trieb unter eine 9rfi<fe; unter btefer ^rfide roobnte eine 9tatte; * the boat drove 
underneath a bridge ; under this bridge lived a rat ; ' im SngenbUit maren fte 
bor bem tfelfen, ' in a moment they were before the rock ; ' er trat bor bie ^ont« 
lin, * he came before the queeu ; * bad ®cftri(f te rubtc ^njtfcfteu ibrcn ©on* 
en, *the knitting-work lay between her hands;' fte fc^lfipften Kroifc^en 
fetne 3^<id^ * they slipped iu among its branches.' 

a. The difference of meaning determining the use of the dative or accu- 
sative after these prepositions is not always an obvious one ; sometimes a 
peculiar liveliness is given to an expression b^ the employment of the accu- 
sative: thus, er mocbte eine Oeff:iung in bte Qtht, 'he made a hole in (into) 
the ground; ' unb ffigte fte on ben SD^unb, 'and kissed her on the mouth 
(impressed a kiss); ' fiber ben Slonb ber Xirfe gebogen, 'arched over (thrown 
as arch across) the edge of the abyss ; ' — or, the accusative implies a verb 
of motion which is not expressed : thus, er flieg in ein SSirtb«90U« ob, * he 
got down (and entered) into an inn; ' er rettete ftc^ in bte ^urg, 'he saved 
himself (betook hlnuielf for safety) into the castle ; ' fte fle^en in bte $)dbe, 
' they stand up (rise to a standing posture) ; '—or, the action is a figurative 
one: thuff, on tbn benfen, 'think of him (turn oue's thoughts on him); ' er 
fab ouf an bte "^tadit, 'he looked upon all the beauty; ' fte freuetcn ft(^ fiber 
bie fd)5nen 3lc<)fel, 'they were delighted with the beautiftil apples;' — or 
there are phrases, the implication of which seems arbitrarily determined: 
thus, ouf bte befle SSetfe, 'in the best manner; ' fiber toufenb 3al^re, 'after a 
thousand y^ars.' 

(. It is only by its use of tn and into (as also, in colloquial phrase, of on 
and onio\ that the English makes a corresponding distinction; and even 
this does not agree in aU particulars with the (German distinction of in with 
the dative and with the accusative. Hence the ground of the difference of 
case is the less easily appreciated by us, and needs to be carefully noted at 
every instance that occurs. 

c. The accusative and dative with these prepositions have each its own 
proper value, the one as the case of directest action, the other as repre- 
senting the ancient locative (or case denoting the in relation). 

377. 1. Some prepositions govern a substantive daitse, bitroduoed 
usually by bog, rarely by aoompound relative (179): such are auf, auger, 
bi0, obne, Rottor onfiatt, um, ungea(^tet, tofibrenb : thus, ouf bog e8 bir toobl 
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ge^f, 'in order Aat it maj go well with thee; » auger tocr fctnc SUlitft^uIbi' 
gen feien, * except who were his accomplicee.* 

a This is closely akin with the ofiQce of a oonjunction ; and bid, ungeac^tet, 
and tnti^renb maj be used without bag, as proper conjunctions : thus, tna^^ 
renb U)tr ba blieben, ^ while we continued there' (compare 439.5c). 

2. The prepositions um, o^ne, and jiatt or anjlott may govern an infini- 
tiye and its ac^'uQCts, as equivalent of a complete danse (compare 346.1) 

378. An adverb not infreqnentlj takes the place of a uoun 
as object of a preposition. Thus, 

a. Kany adveii)s of time and place: as, nad^ ohtn, * upward (toward 
above): ' auf immer, *for ever; * fflr jeftt, *for now; * Don fern, *from afar: ' 
in njte fern, *how far.» 

h. The adverbs ba or bar, njo or roor, and ^ier or Ijxt, as substitutes for 
the oblique cases of pronouns. Those are compounded with the governing 
preposition, forming a kmd of compound adverb (see 366.36). 

379. 1. After the noun governed by a preposition is often 
added an adverb, to emphasize, or to define more nearly, the re- 
lation expressed by the preposition. Thus, 

a. The general adverbs of direction, ^tn and her : as, nm un9 ^er, nm 
t^n ^er, * round about us or him ; ' Ijtutcr iljm Qcr, * along after him ; ' 
iiad) einer SRic^tung \)m, -^in a single direction;' ilbcr baS SUicer §in, 

* across the sea ; ' toon atten ©citen ^er, * from all sides.' 

In these combinations, the distmctive meaning of the adverb, as de- 
noting motion from and toward^ is apt to be effaced. Urn . . . I^er is tho 
commonest case, and a stereotyped expression for * round about' 

(. The same adverbs, in combination with the preposition itself repeat- 
ed : thus, urn mid) ^erum, * round about me ; * \\x ben gorjl ^tnein, 
Mnto tho forest; ' and bem Salbe V^naud, 'out of the wood;* auS ber 
©rufl ^erau^, * forth from the breast; * burc^ ©efa^rcn ^inburc^, 'through 
dangers.' 

c. Other adverbs of direction, simple or compound, often adding an es- 
sential complement to the meaning of the preposition : thus, toon nun an, 

* from now on ; ' toon bort au«, * forth from there ; ' toon 3«gcnb auf, * from 
youth up ; * nad^ ber SWitte jn, * toward the middle j ' fte ^tuflen auf t^n %Vi, 

* they fell upon him ; ' cr $ort bie getnbe Winter ftc^ bretn, * he hears the 
enemy [coming on] after him;* Winter ©fiumen ^«rtoor, * forth fW)m be- 
hind trees ; * ^ur hammer ^inetn, ' into the room ; ' gum X^ore ^inauS, 
*out at the gate.' 

2. It may sometimes be made a question whether the adverb of direc- 
tion belongs to the prepositional phrase, or, rather, to the verb of the 
clause, as its prefix : the two cases pass into one another. 

880. To what members of the sentence a prepositiona 
phrase forms an adjunct haa been pointed out already : namely, 

1. To a verb, with very various value: see 318. 

2. To a noun: see 112. 
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3. To an adjectiTe : see 146. * 

4. Hence, also, to aa adverb, when an a^jectiye is used as such. 

381. 1. The rules for the position of a preposition, whether before or 
after the noun that it governs, have been given above, in connection with 
the rules for government. 

2. Between the preposition and its following governed noun may in- 
tervene the various limiting words which are wont to stand before a 
noun — as articles, adjective pronouns, ac^ectives and participles, with 
their adjuncts— often to an extent discordant with EngUsh usage : thus, 
au« tlcincn, tjicrccfij^ gugel^aucncn, jjicmltdft glcit^cn ©afoltftftdfcn, *of small, 
squarely hewn, tolerably equal pieces of basalt; * fiir bem^ratilcn geleipcfc 
^fitfe, ' for help rendered to the sick man.' 

Respecting the combination of the preposition with a following definite 
article into a single word, see 66. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

882. Conjunctions arc words which connect the clauses or 
sentences composing a period or paragraph, and show their rela 
tion to one another. 

a. We have hitherto had to do only with the elements which enter into 
the structure of individual clauses, and among which conjunctions play no 
part When, however, clauses themselves are to be put in oonnection 
with one another, conjunctions are required. 

b. If certain conjunctions— espedaJly those meaning *and* and *or* — 
appear to connect words as well as clauses, it is as such words represent 
clauses, and may be expanded into them: thus, er unb xdf xoaxcn ba — er / 
tnar ba, unb ic^ mar ba, ' he was there and I was there ; ' er ifl tnad^ttger 
al« i(^ [bin], * he is mightier than I [am].* 

c Conjunctions, as a class, are the words of latest development in the 
history of language, coming from other parts of speech, mainly through 
the medium of adverbial use. A word ceases to be an adverb and becomes a 
conjunction, when its qualifying influence extends over a whole clause in- 
stead of being limited to a particular word in it Almost all conjunctions 
in German are also adverbs (or prepositions), and their uses as the one 
or the other part of spoech shade off into one another. 

383. Conjunctions are most conveniently classified accord- 
ing to the character of the relations they indicate, and their 
Buect upon the arrangement of the clauses they introduce, as 

1. General connectives, which do not alter the arrangement of the 
clause. 

2. Adverbial eonjunctionSj causing the inversion of a clause 
(that is to say, causing its subject to follow, instead of preceding, 
the verb). 
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3. Subordinating conjunctions^ which make the ckiue depend* 
ent, and give it the transposed order (removing the rerh to the 
end). 

The first two classes, in contradistinction from the third, may be called 
c(H>rdinating conjunctions, 

384. The general connectives are those signifying * and,' * hut,* 
* for,' and * or' and * either.' 

Namely, unb, * and; ' — abcr, attctn, fonbcm (and sometimes bodft), *but; * 
— benn, *for; *-— cnttDcbcr, * either,* and ober, *or.» 

a. Of the words meaning * but,' fonbcrn is more strongly adversative 
than dber, being used only after a negative, and introducing some word 
which has a like construction with the one on which the force of the 
negation falls, and which \h placed in direct antithesis with it: thus, Ineit 
ntrf)t cigcnc SWad^t, Jonbctn ®ott, bic ^onigc crrcttct, * because not their own 
might, but GkKi, saves kings ; * cr genog tticl^t langc fctnc« $Ruljm«, foubcrn 
tnarb bcgwungcn, *he did not long enjoy his fame, but was subdued; * mcin 
better wax !etn 'Sflann, fonbem ein ^aof, ' my preserver was no man, but a 




* only,' and is often best so rendered, being more restricted than abet to 
the introduction of a definite objection. For bod^ as ' but,' see below, 386.5c: 
b. These connectives stand always at *the head ,of the clause whose 
connection they indicate; except abet, which has great freedom of 
position, and may be introduced at any later point — without any notable 
difference of meaning, although often to be conveniently rendered by 'how- 
ever.* ' 

385. 1. The adverhial conjunctions are originally and strictly 
adverbs, qualifying the verb of the clause which they introduce ; 
and, like any other of the adjuncts of the verb (431), when 
placed at the head of the clause, they give it ihe inverted order, 
putting the subject after the verb. 

2. No distinct boundary separates the conjunctional use of these words 
from their adverbial use: they are conjunctions when their effect is to de- 
termine the relations of clauses to one another, rather than to limit the ac- 
tion of a verb— and these two offices pass insensibly into each other. 

3. They may be simply classified as 

a. Copulative (related to the general connective ' and *), uniting different 
phrases with no other implication than that of continuation, order, or divi- 
sion: as, aud^, *al9o,* augetbcin, ^* besides,' bann, * then,' fcrncr, * further,' 
crflcnS, gttJCttenS, brittcnS, 'firstly, secondly, thirdly,' and so on^ ft^ticgUcq, 
'finally,' mcber . . . no^, 'neither . .^ nor,' t§cit« . . . t\iH% 'partly 
. . . partly,' balb . . . batb, 'now. . . now.' 

b. AdverscUive (related to 'but*), implytog more or less distinctly an op- 
position of idea, a. denial or restriction: as, bod^, jebod^, bennod^, 'ye^ 
though,' gtetci^ttjo^t, bcffcnungcad^tct, 'nevertheless;' bagcgcn, ^iragegciv 
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•on the ooDtrarr,* inbcffcn, 'however,' plettnc]^, 'rather, ' jtoar, * to be sure,' 
' koo^l, 'indeed' 

c CauaaHve (related to 'for*), impljing a gronnd, reason, or occasion: 
as, bolder, bedinegen, be^alb, 'therefore,' alfo, ' aooordingly,* foIgUc^; mtt^in, 
' consequently.* 

dL Adverbs of place and time^ particularly the latter, sometimes assume 
a conjunctional value: as, unterSeffen^ 'meanwhile,' nor^er, 'previonsly,' 
barauf, 'thereupon.' 

4. Although theso words in their conjunctional office tend toward the 
head of the clause, they do not always take that place ; nor are they al- 
ways conjunctions rather than adverbs when they introduce the clause. 
Especially namlid), ' namely,' and some of the adversative and causative con- 
junctions—as bodft, jcbod^, tnbeffen, gttjar, njol^I, dfo —have a fireedom of po- 
sition like that of abet (384.b). 

6. The dause sometimes maintains its normal order, instead of being 
inverted, after conjunctions of this class ; espedally 

a. When the emphasis of the clause, or of the antithesis in two correla- 
tire dauses, rests on the subject, so that the conjunction beooines a kind 
of adjunct of the subject : thus, auc^ bctn SBrubcr bat e« gcwilnjd^t, ' thy 
brother also has wished it; ' Weber ec, noc^ '\6) njaren oa, 'neither he nor I 
were there.' 

5. When the conjunction represents a clause which is not fhlly expressed, 
or is thrown in, a& it were parenthetically. Conjunctions most often so 
treated are gn^ar, iiberbteg, fotgtid^; gubeni; Iftngegen, and ordinals, as erflenS, 
jtt)eiten«. 

c !J/od^ sometimes has its adversative force weakened to a mere * but,' 
and leaves the order of the clause unchanged, like the other words that 
have that meaning (384). 

386. 1. The subordinating conjunctions are such as give to 
the clause which they introduce a dependent (subordinate, acces- 
sory) value, making it enter, in the relation of substantive, actiective, 
or adverb, into the structure of some other clause. Such a de- 
pendent clause assumes the trantposed order — ^that is to say, its 
personal verb is removed to the end of the clause (see 434 etc). 

2. The conjunctions that introduce a suMajitive dependent dause are ha% 
'that,' ob, 'whether,' and those that have a compound relative value, 
namely mte, 'how,* ttann, 'when,' wo, 'where,' and the compounds of ttJO, 
whether with tidverbs of direction, as tto^in, 'whither,' ttjol^er/ whence,' 
or with prepositions, as representing cases of the compound relative pro- 
noun met (180), as h)ot>on, 'whereof, ' momit, 'wherewith.' 

Thus, t(4 tot\% bag er ^ler toav : ob er nodi W^ hkxht, t(l tntr unbeToimt ; 
fragen @tc nur nadft, wo^tn er ft(^ begeben ^abe, 'I know that he was here; 
whether he still remains here is unknown to me ; only inquire whither he 
has betaken himself.' 

8. The coi^unctions that introduce an aegecHve dependent damee are 
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chiefly those made up of prepositions, with the adverbs ba and two, repie- 
sen ting cases of the simple relative pronouns bet and metd^er (180), or of 
words of direction with the same adverbs. The simple conjunctions too, 
ttjenn, niann, ba, aU, mic, following specifications of place, time, or manner, 
also sometimes perform the same office. 

Thus, ba« ©ctt, njorauf tx lag, *the bed on which he lay; ' i^r Ouetten, 
bal^in bic ttjclfe ^ruft |td^ brfingt, *ye fountains toward which the drooping 
breast presses;' bag Sanb, tt»o bte (£ttronen btil^n, * the. land where the 
lemons blossom; * bic Wet, luic man ben ^teg fii^rt, *the way in which tho 
war is carried on.' 

4. The conjunctions that introduce an adverbial dependent clause are of 
very various derivation, character, and meaning: namely, 

a. Conjunctions indicating place : as, tno, ba, * where.' 
6. Time: as, ba, a(3, ttjenn, mic, wo, *when,' tnbcm, tnbcffcn or tnbefi/ 
tt)cil, njot)rcnb, * while,' nac^bcm, * after,' fcitbem/ * since,' big, * until,' cl^c, be- 
ttor, 'before.' 

c. Manner: as, njtc, *as.' 

d. Cause: as, wcil, bicmeit, 'because,' ha, 'since^* nun, *now that,' bag/ 
Hhat.' 

e. Purpose: as, bamtt, bog, auf ^a^, urn bog, *in order that' 

/. Condition: as, wenn, 'if,' fo, ttjo, tnofern, bafcm, fatts, 'incase,' tn- 
bcm, 'while; ' — and, with implication of objection, ungcad^tct, obglcidft, ob- 
mobt, obfd^on, ob gtoar, ob auc^, wenngtetd^, wcnnlo^on, wenn aMiii, tpie- 
tt)ol){, 'although.' 

The compounds of ob and wcnn with gtctd^, mol^t, and fd^on, meaning 
* although,' are often separated by intervening words. 

g. Degree: as, totc, 'as,' jc, 'according as,' al«, bcnn, 'than.' 

h. Besides these, there are numerous conjunctional phrases, of kindred 
value, composed of conjunctions and other particles : as, at« ob, 'as if,' in 
•tnicfern, 'so far as,' jc nac^bcm, 'according as,' fo balb, 'as soon as,* fo 
tang, ' so long as,' eta 

t. @o, especially, with fol]pwing adverb, forms (as in the last two exam 
pies) a great number of conjunctional phrases or compounds, after which 
the conjunction aid, ' as,' is sometimes expressed, but more often implied : 
thus, fo lang a(8 e« nnr ntogltd) ifl, or fo lang ed nut mSgUd^ ifl, ' so long as 
it is in any way possible ' (compare 438.3d). 

5. Few of these words are exclusively^ conjunctions : many are adverbs 
also, or prepositions, 'or bothj some, as'md^rcnb, ungcad^tct, are partici- 
pial forms ; some, as faU9, WctI, are cases of nouns ; many are combined 
phrases composed of a preposition and a governed case ; as inbem, nad^ 
Bern, fcitbcm. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

S87. The inteijections have a character of their owd, sepa- 
rate from tlie other parts of speech, in that they do not enter ai 

8* 
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elements into the structure of sentences or periods, but are inde* 
pendent outbursts of feeling, or intimations of will, the uttered 
equivalents of a tone, a grimace, or a gesture. 

388. Nevertheless, they are not purely natural exclamations, 
but utterances akin with*^ucb, which are now assigned by usage 
to the expression of certain states of mind or wilL 

389. The interjections most commonly used are 

1. Of thpso expressing feeling — o or o^, used in a great variety of 
meanings ; a^, Xt)a:i, expressing painful or disagreeable surprise or grief; 
^jfut, ft, ba^, expressing disgust or contempt ; ci, joyful surprise ; ^o, 0^, 
wonder, pleasure, and the like ; ^eifa, indjl^t, exultation ; ^etn, ^m, doubt, 
hesitation ; ljn, horror, shuddering. 

2. Of those intimating will or desire — l)C, ^cba, IjoUa, to call attention ; ^jl, 
the same, or to command silence ; ^ufc^, to command silence ; to))p; to sig- 
nify the closing of a bargain. 

3. Here may be best classed, also, the various imitations of the cries 
df animals and other natural sounds, directions and callwords for animals, 
and the more or less artificially composed and unintelligent words which 
are used as burdens of songs and the like: as, l^opfafO; t^toaQera, tnitu 
tebum. 

390. As, on the one hand, the interjections are employed 
with a degree of conventionality, like the other constituents of 
language, so, on the other hand, many words that are proper 
parts of speech are very commonly used in an exclamatory way, 
quite as if they were interjections. Such are f^txl, * hail I ' gott* 
lob, Upraise God I ' betoaftr, * God forbid!' fort, tota, *away!* 
fie^, * behold,' brao, *well done!' etc.; and the whole series of 
oaths and adjurations. 

a. Th6 ordinary equivalent of our aJas^ tetber, is an abbreviation of the 
phrase ttJoS mir nocq Icibcr i% 'what is yet more painful to me* (or 
something equivalent to this), and is capable of being introduced, parenthe- 
tically, at almost any point in the phrase — even, when put first, some- 
times causing inversion, like an adverb. 

391. The exclamatory or interjectional mode of expression pre- 
vails to no small extent in the practical use of language, when emo- 
tion or eagerness causes the usual set framework of the sentence, 
the verb and its subject, to be throws aside, and only the em- 
phatic elements to be presented at all. 

Thus, cud^ gur (Srbin crftfircnl bcr bcrrat^crifd^c gaUfhidf, 'declare yon 
my heiress! the treacherous snftre!' flie^M aufi ^inau« tii« toeite Sonb! 
* flee I upl out into the wide country* I * id^ WJrftcy bic^ ; ttjciterl *I under- 
stand you: further r 
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The grammatical forms most frequently thus used are the nomixuitiTe of 
address {or " yocative : " 214), and the imperative. 

892. Some of the inteijeetioss are also brought into a kind 
of connection with the stractnre of the sentence, being followed 
by cases, or phrases, such as would suit a more complete expres* 
sion of the feeling they intimate. 

Thus, 0, adf, ))fui may stand before a genitive expressing the occasion 
of the ezdamation : as in o be9 !i:^oren I p\nx ber ©d^anbe ! ' oh the fool ] 
fie on the shame I * — some may take a prepositional phrase or a substan- 
tive clause after them : as, a^ bag bu ha Uegft, * alas that thou Ijest 
there I * ^)fui ilbcr ben gcigen, ' fie on the coward I * — and nouns used in- 
teijectionaJly often admit a dative object, signifying that toward which 
the feeling is directed : thus, ^cit, o gril^Ung, betncm ©c^cin, * hail to. thy 
brilliancy, oh Spring I ' wel^ mtr, baf ld& bit ocrtraut, * woe to me, that I 
have trusted thee I ' 



WORD-FORMATION, DERIVATION. 

Introductory JSxplanations, 

393. The etymological part of grammar, as thus far treated, deals with 
the character and uses of the parts of speech^ and of their grammatical ov 
inflectional forma J which are made from simple tJiemes (stems, bases), chiefly 
by inflectional endings, but in part also by internal change. 

Such grammatical forms (along with the indeclinable particles, which 
are ultimately derived from them) constitute the' most essential part of the 
gramij^tical apparatus of a language, its instrumentality for the egression of 
relations of ideas, the means by which its names of beings, .qualities, acts, 
etc, are placed in connection with one another, in order to express the 
thoughts of tiie speaker. 

394. Another, and only less important part of the same grammatical 
apparatus is the array of means by which themes of declension and conju- 
gation are formed from roots and from each other. These means are of tiie 
same chahicter with those already described, consisting chiefly of suffixes, 
along with a few prefixes, and supplemented by methods of internal cG^nge. 

396. There is no fundamental diversity between the two idstrumentali- 
ties. The suffixes and prefixes of inflection and of derivation are equally, by 
origin, independent words, which were first uttered in connection with 
other words, then combined with the latter, and finally made to lose their 
independenqe and converted into subordinate elements, designating the 
relations of other more substantial and significant elements. 

0. The working-out of grammatical apparatus, by the reduction of words 
onee independent to the condition of endings of infiectfon or derirationi 
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bas been a pert of the historj of infleotiTe kngaagea, f^m their beginxiiiig 
down to modem times. Of menf of the affixes formed in this way, as weU 
as of some that are much more ancient, the origin can still be distinctly 
traced: but their history is to a great extent obscured by the effects of lin- 
guistic change and corruption. Compare what is said aboTe of the deriva- 
tion of the ending te^ forming the preterits of the New ooi\|ugation (246.3), 
and of the suffixes Hdf, tnSrtS, eta (363-4); and see the authors ''Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language," pp. 65 eta, 250 eta 

h. The difference between the two classes of endings lies in their mode 
of application, and in the frequency and regularity of their use. Certain 
suffixes of derivation are so reg^ularly applied to whole classes of themes, 
and produce derivatives so analc^us with forms of inflection, that they 
are convenientiy and properly treated along with the subject of inflection 
8uch are the endings er and eft of comparatives and superlatives (133 eta)^ 
and' those which form the infinitives and participles of verbs. 

396. Among modem languages comftionly studied, the (German is the 
one which most fully and clearly illustrates the processes of word-forma- 
tion; and the subject ought therefore to receive the attention of every ad 
vanoed (German sdiolar* 

397. But no known language (not even such exceptional ones as the 
Sanskrit) has preserved so much of its primitive stracture that we can 
carry back the analysis of its vocabulary to the actual beginning. By the 
help, espedally, of a careOal and searching oomparisou of related languages, 
the processes of word-combination can be traced up until we discover of 
what sort are the ultimate elements of speech, although we are by no means 
certain of being able to point them out in their very form and substanoeu 

Principles. 

898. The words of OermaD, as of otber related langmages, 
are believed to come ultimately from certaia monosyllabic roots, 
which were not themselves distinct parts of speech, but mate- 
rial out of which were developed verbs, nouns (nouns adjective 
and nouns substantive), and pronouns ; and, through these, the 
other parts of speech. 

a. Because the roots of language are usually seen in their simplest 
form in verbs, we are accustomed to call them verbal roots; and we also 
ordinarily call the theme of verbal inflection a ** root " (237.1a), yet without 
at aU intending to imply that it is an original or ultioiate root 

899. The means of derivation, through the whole history of 
development, have been chiefly sidOfixes or derivational endings — 
with some aid from prefixes. 

a, Tbe almoHt exclusive use of suffixes rather than prefixes, as means ' 
both of infiection and of derivation, is a characteristic feature of the family 
of languages to which the Carman (with our own) bdlongs. The few pre- 
fixes employed hate retained much more distinctly the cbaraoter of faidd' 
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pecdent words, fonning proper compounds with those to which they are 
attached: that character has been lost only by the hueparable prefizef 
(307). and one or two others (see below, 411.11). The negative un is 
the only German prefix of really ancient character and obscure derivation. 

400. Besides this, there have come in in German two other 
specific auxiliary methods of internal change, affecting the rowel 
of the root or primitive word. These are 

1. The modification of vowel (14), or change of a, t), u, au into &, 9, 
ft, 5u, respectively: thus, 2Wann, iKauncr, *man, men; * gug, gflgC/ 'foo^ 
feet : ' SKaug, SDMuJc, 'mouse, mice ; ' alt, filter, fiUejl, * old, elder, eldest; ' 
^m, ^onttein, * com, kernel ; ' ^ange, pngt, ' I hang, he hangs ; ' flog, 
Poge, * I flew, I might fly ; * rot^, xUljtix, * red, redden.* This modificatioo 
is by the Germans called Umlaut, 'change of sound.' 

0. This is a euphonic change, coming from the assimilation of a hard 
or guttural vowel to a soft or palatal one (e, t) dosely foltewing it— al- 
though finally applied by analogy, in many single cases, where no such 
cause had been present It is of comparatively recent introduction, al- 
though, as the examples show, shared in part by the English. It is quite 
unknown in one branch of Germanic speech, the Moeso-Gk>thic ; and, on 
the other hand, most highly developed in the Scandinavian tongues. 

b. In the present condition of the language, the cause of the modifica- 
tion is generally no longer to be seen, the assimilating vowel having been 
lost 

c. Some derivative words having vowels which are really the effect of 
modification are now, usually or idways, written with the simple vowels e 
(for a or 0) or t (for ft). Again, some words show a modified vowel as the 
mere result of an irregular variation of utterance, without etymological 
reason. 

2. The variation of radical vowel: as in ftngett, fang, geftmgen, *smg, 
sang, sung; ' tottht, lutrb, marb, tuurben, getoorben, firom loerben, * become ; ' 
breeze, brid^t, braci^, gebrod^en, ^ru(^, from breci^ett, * break.' This variation 
is by the (Germans called ^btaut, 'divergence of sound.* 

a. This second mode of vowel change is also, Uke the other, originally 
of euphonic character, one of the accidents attending the phonetic devel- 
opment of language, under the combined influences of quantity, accent, 
combination, addition of sufiBzes, and the Uke. But it is much more an- 
cient, being one of the characteristic peculiarities of all the Germanic 
languages ; and its spedfic causes and mode of evolution are in great part 
obscure. 

. h. The sphere of ection of the variation of radical vowel is in the in- 
flection of the older verbs of the language, and the formation of their ear- 
liest derivatives. 

401. The modes of consonantal change which accompany the pro- 
cesses, of word-formation are too various and irregular to be systemati- 
cally set forth herp. Some of them wiU be noticed below, in ocmneotloo 
with the derivatives whose formation espedaUy calls them out. 
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402. To carry back the hl&torioal analysis of German words to the 
forthest point attained by the aid of the languages kindred with the German, 
would take the pupil into regions where he is a stranger, and would be un- 
profitable. Such study requires a knowledge of the older dialects, and be- 
longs to a higher stage of progress. Only the processes of derivation 
whose results are traceable in the existing language will be set forth; and 
those words will be treated as "primitive" which have no German 
etymons, or more original words whence they are derived, even though evi- 
dence from other languages may not only show them to be derivatives, but 
aiso exhibit the earlier forms from which they came. 

Debiyatiok or Verbs. 

403. Primitive Verbs. Verbs to* be regarded as, primitive are 

1. The verbs of the Old conjogatioD, nearly two hundred in 
number (264-7), wbicb constitute the most important body of 
primitive roots in the language. 

a. Several verbs of this conjugation, however, are demonstrably deriva- 
tive: thua,fcl^reibcn(III.2), * write,' from Latin acrifto; prcijcn (III.2), * praise,' 
from $ret9, * value * (which comes from Lat. pretiitm)^ etc. Others are 
doubtless of the same character; since, down to that period in the history 
of the language at which the mode of inflection of the New conjugation 
was introduced, all verbs, whether recent or older, were inflected according 
to the Old conjugation. 

2. Many v^rbs of the New conjugation : as, fyiim, 'have,' fagen, 
'say,' rebcn, 'talk,' liebcn, Move,' lebcn, Mive.' 

a. A number of the verbs of the New conjugation formerly belonged to 
the Old, having changed Uioir mode of inflection under the ii^uence of the 
tendency to extend a prevailing analogy and reduce more irregular to more 
regular forms. Others, if originaQy derivative, have lost the evidence of 
it To the root of some there is a corresponding noun, and it may admit 
of question which is the more original, verb or noun. 

h. All verbs whose root, or theme of conjugation, is of more than one 
syllable are to be classed as derivative: even though, as in the case of 
f^nteid^etn, * flatter,' tltittm, 'climb,' the original from which they come is 
no longer to be traced. 

404. Verba derived from Verbs. 

I. By internal change of the root itself: 

1. By change (generally, modification) of the root vowel, a class of cau^ 
BoUve verbs are formed, taking as their direct object what was the subject 
of the simple verb: thus, faflen, *fall,' fallen, * cause to fall,/eZ2;' trinfen, 
'drink,' triinhn, 'cause to drink/ drench;* ft^cn, *sit,' fetjcn, 'set; ' Ucgcn, 
'Ue,' Icgcn, 'lay;' faugcn, 'suck,' faugcn, 'suckle;' fasten, 'go,* fa^ren, 
'lead.' 
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a. As some of the examples shov, this class of deriratiTes has its repre* 
sentatiyes in English also, but they are much more numerous in German. 

2. By change of the final consonant, with or without accompanying 
change of Towel, a few Torbs are made, with various modification of the 
meaning of the simple verb: thus, flc^cn, * stand,* ftcKcn, * place ; ' l^angen, 
•hang,* l^cnfcn, 'execute by hanging;* fategcn, *bend,* bfldfcn, *bow;* nci* 
Qfn, *mcUne,' nicfcn, *nod;* macftcn, *wake, watch,* tnedfen, * awaken, 
arouse; ' effcn, *eat,' o^cn, 'corrode, etch.' 

II. By additions to the root : 

1. The sufBx el forms a few dimmutives, as ia^fytn, 'laugh,* Id(^etn, 
'smile; * licbcn, 'love,* Uebcln, 'dally, fiirt; ' !tanfcn, 'be sick,* trfinfeln, 'be 
Biddy or ailing.* 

a. But most of the diminutive verbs in eln are derived from nouns and 
adjectives: see below, 405.II.1. 

2. The suflBx cr forms a few iterative, desiderative, or causative xfiibai 
as tia^ptn, 'flap,' tiap)ptin, 'rattle; * (ad^en, 'laugh,* lod^ern, 'make mdined 
to laugh ; * folgen, * follow,* folgcrn, ' infer, conclude.* 

a. But most verbs in em, as in eln, come from nouns and adjectives ; 
and those which appear to come from verbs are rather to be regarded as 
formed in imitation of such, or after their analogy. 

3. The addition of d^ gives in a few cases intensive force : as in ^oren, 
'hear,* l^ort^cn, 'hearken;* ft^narrcn, 'rattle,' fc^nard^en, 'snore, snort.* 

4. 3r or ier. This is properly a French ending, representing the er or 
ir of the infinitive of French verbs ; and it forms German yerbs from French 
or Latin roots: thus, flubiren, 'study,* marf driven, 'march,' fpajicren, 'expa- 
tiate, go abroad for pleasure or exercise,* regicren, 'rule.* 

a. But a few verbs in iren are formed, in imitation of these, from German 
words: as bud^ftabiren, 'spell* (from S3u(^flabe, 'letter*), fd^otttrcn, 'shade* 
(from ©d^attcn, 'shadow'). 

h. At a certain period, about the middle of the last century, the German 
language was well-nigh swamped by the introduction of a multitude of such 
foieig^ verbs in iren* The greater part of them have been cast out from 
dignU^ed and literary use, but they are still rife in low colloquial and 
humorous styles. 

c. The syllable ir or ier of these verbs receives the accent; and they 
therefore admit no prefix ge in the participle : see 243.3a. 

III. By prefixes to the root : 

1. By the inseparable prefixes be, ent or trap, cr, gc, tjcr, and ger. 

For the derivative (or compound) verbs formeid by means of these pre 
fixes, see above, 302 eta 

2. By separable prefixes. 

Yerbs formed by means of such prefixes have no real right to be regarded 
as derivative: they are compounds, rather: see 296 etc. 

Bemark, — Derivative verbs in German coming from other verbs directly 
are quite rare ; and, of those usually regarded as so derived, some admit of 
explanaMon as denominatives, or as coming from nouns and rdijectires. 
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405. Verbs derived from Nonne and Adjectives. 

Verbs fh>m nouns and a^jectires are oommonlj called denominatives. 
Thej constitnte in German, as in the other related langnagea, the great masa 
of derivatiye yerbs. The relation of the yerbal idea to tiie meaning of the 
primitiye word is of the most varied character. Verbs from adjectiTea 
usuallj signify either, as intransitiyes, to be in or to pass into the conditioii 
denoted by the adjective, or else, as transitives, to reduce something to that 
condition. Verbs fh>m nouns signiQr either to supply with that which the 
noun denotes, or to deprive of it, or to use or apply it, or to treat with it or 
to be like it, and so ou : for examples, see below. 

I. By tbe simple addition of the endings of conjugation : 

1. From nouns, more usually without modification of the vowel of tbe 
primitive word: as, fugcn, *set foot, find footing' (gug, *foot*); ^oufcn, 
'house, dwell' (^au«, 'house*); grafen, * grace' (@ra9, 'grass'); altem^ 
*grow old, age' ("alter, *age'); buttem, *make or turn to butter' (©utter, 
* butter'); ^)runlen, *make a show' (?runf, 'show'); arbciten, *work' 
(Arbeit, 'labor'):— sometimes with modification of the vowel: as, ^flilgen^ 
'plough* (W"9f * plough'); Jjommem, 'hammer' (4>ammcr, 'hammer*); 
flflrgen, 'faU or hurl headlong '(©turj, 'fall'). 

a. Rarely, a verb is formed fVom a noun in the plural: as, btSttem, 'tmn 
over the leaves of,' etc. (8(&tter, 'leaves,' from $Iatt). 

h. Nouns (and adjectives) ending in the unaccented syllable en reject the 
e of that syllable in the derivative verb: thus, regnen, ' rain ' (9tegen, ' rain ') ; 
dffnen, 'open' (off en, 'open'). 

2. From adjectives, usually with modification of the vowel: thus, r5tl)en, 
'redden' (rot^, 'red'); fifirfen, 'strengthen' (flarf, 'strong'); tobteii, 'kill' 
(tobt, ' dead ') ; genflgen, 'suflBce'(gciiug, 'enough'); onbern, 'alter' (anbeY, 
'other'); augcm, 'utter' (auger, 'out'); — rarely without modification : as, 
no^en, * draw nigh ' (na^, * nigh ') ; altcn, * grow old ' (att, * old '). 

a. A number of derivative verbs are formed from adjectives in the com- 
parative degree: thus, na^em, 'come nearer' (nfi^er, 'nearer,' from na^) ; 
minbcrn, ' diminish ' (minbcr, 'less '). 

II. By derivative endings, forming themes of conjugation : 

1. The- ending el forms from both nouns and adjectives (with modifica- 
tion of their vowel) verbs which have a diminutive, disparaging, or reproach- 
ful meaning : thus, f unflein, ' treat in an artificial or affected manner ' (J^unfi, 
'art'); altert^iimeln, 'be foolishly or affectedly fond of antiquity ' (^(ter* 
t^um, 'antiquity'); lUigeln, 'subtilize, be over-critical' (Kug, 'knowing'}; 
fr5mmeln^ ' affect piety, cant ' (fromm, * pious '). ^ 

a. Compare derivatives formed from verbs by the same ending, 404.ILI- 

2. The endings fdft, i, and em form a few verbs: f(^ forms only j^errf^^^ 
'rule' (^crr, 'master'), and feitfd^en, 'chaffer' (feil, 'cheap'); g forma 
bugen, 'to thee and thou' (bu, 'thou'), and one or two others; eng forma 
faulenjen, 'play the sluggard' (foul, 'laay'X eta 

3. The ending tg is properly one forming adjectives (below, 416.9) ; but 
it is sometimes attached both to adjectives and nouns in order to the fbrma- 
tion of a special theme of conjugation, by analogy with the numerous verbs 
derived from adjectives ending in tg : thus, retmgen, 'purify' (rein, 'pure'); 
enbigen, 'end, terminate ' ((Shibc, 'end'). 
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4. The ending tr fonns a few verbs from Gennan nouns: see 404JI.4a 
ni. By prefixes (eithei: with or without derivative endings) : 

1. The mseparable prefixes (except gc) form a very large number of de- 
nominative verbs, generally without any accompanying derivative ending, 
but* occasionally along with such. In these denominatives, the prefixes 
have a force analogous with that which belongs to themin composition (see 
307): thus, 

a. ©e forms transitives, denoting especially a furnishing, making, or 
treating: thus, bcfcclcn, * endow with a soul' (@cc(«, 'soul'); begciftcrn, 
'inspirit' (@cijler, * spirits,' from @cift); bcfrctcn, *free, liberate.' (fret, 
*free'); bcrcic^crn, *enrich' (rcid^cr, * richer,' fromrcid^); bcjc^bnigcn, 'beau- 
tify ' (fd^on, * beautiful ') ; bcnat^rid^ttgcn, 'inform ' CUdaafxiqi, * news '). 

h. @nt forms especially verbs signifying removal, deprivation, and the 
like: thus, entfenten, 'withdraw' (fcrn, 'far'); cntbtogcn, 'strip' (b(o6, 
'bare*); cnt^aupten, 'behead' (©au^it, 'head'); cntfraftcn, 'enervate' 
(^roft, 'power'); entt|ciligcn, 'desecrate' (l^ct% 'holy'); cntwoffncn, 
' disarm ' (SSoffcn, ' weapon '). 

c. (5r forms transitives, intransitives, and reflexives, chiefly from adjec- 
tives, and signifying a passiug into, or a reduction to, the state signified by 
the adjective: thus, cv^orteu, 'grow hard,' ertjcirtcn, 'make hard' (^rt, 
'hard'); crmatten, 'tire' (matt, 'weary'); crgcimctt, 'complete' (gang, 'en- 
tire'); emicbrigcn, * humble '(niebtig, 'low'); crlofen; 'release' (loe, 'loose'); 
crmcitcrn, 'extend' (tnciter, 'wider,' fromttjcit); erttcircn, 'explain' (ttar, 

* clear ') : — but sometimes with more irregular meaning, from ac^jectives or 
nouns: thus, erobcni, 'conquer' (obcr, 'superior'); crinnem, 'remind' 
(inner, * interior ') ; crgriiubcn, ' fathom, explore ' (@runb, ' bottom '). 

d $er has nearly the same value and office as er, but is more prevail- 
ingly transitive in effect : thus, tocranbcm, ' alter ' (anbet, * other ') ; t)creu» 
tcln, ' frustrate ' (citcl, 'vain ') ; ttcrgnugcn, ' gratify ' (genua, * enough ') ; tier* 
Idngctn, ' lengthen ' (langer, ' longer,' from lang); fterglafen, ' vitrify, glaze ' 
((SlaS, * glass ') ; t)cr|i(bcrn, * plate with silver ' {^ithtx, * silver ') ; fterallen, 

* become antiquated ' (alt, * old '). 

e. ^tx forms a very few derivatives : as, gcrfletfd^cn, 'lacerate' (jjleifdj, 
'flesh'); gcrglicbcrn, ' dismember ' (®Ueber, 'limbs,' from @Ucb). 

2. A small number of denominatives are fo^rmed with the separable pre- 
fixes: such are obbac^cn, 'unroof (2)ad^, 'roof'); au«femcn, 'remove the 
stone or kernel of (^crn, 'kernel'); cinfer!ern, 'imprison' (^crfcr, 'pri- 
son'); umarnien, 'embrace' (2lrm, 'arm'); aufmutitctn, 'cheer up' (mun* 
tcr, 'cheerful*); au«n)cften, 'widen ' (lueit, 'wide'). 

406: Verbs derived from Particles. 

A few verbs are derived from other parts of speech by the same' means 
as from nouns and adjectives. 

Such are en^joren, ' excite, arouse' (em^jor, 'aloft'); begegncn, 'meet* 
(gegcn, 'against'); ertoiebem, 'answer' (luleber, 'again*); bcmid^tcn, ter* 
nt&tcn, 'annihilate' (nid^t, 'not'); bcmctncn, 'deny* (nctn, 'no*); bejaqcii, 
'aflftrm* (ja, *yes'); ad^gen, 'groan* (ad^, 'ahl*); jaud^jcn, 'exult* (ju^ 
luc^^c,' hurrah I'). 
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DsBiVATioiv or Nouirs. 

407. Primitive Nouns. 

1. PrimitiTO nouns are in part monosyllabie words iiiiidi contain no OTi* 
dent sign of their really derivatiye nature^ and of which the original roots 
are no longer traceable in German. 

Such are 9)7anii, 'man,* ^u9, * house,' Sdanm, 'tree,' Stinb, 'child, 
»oH 'people,' gufc 'foot' 

2. In part thej are words of more than one sjUable, the evident products 
of composition or deriyation, containing elements more or less doselj ana- 
logous with those by which other recognizable deriyatives are formed, but 
coming from roots of which they are the only remaining representatiyes. 

Such are ^amt, 'name,' Stnaht, 'boy,' Suge, 'eye,' (grbe, 'earth,' ©ater, 
' father,' 2:od)tcr, * daughter,' ©affcr, 'water,' JBogcJ, 'bird,' 3JobeI, 'needle,' 
©egel, 'saiL' 

a. Some of the words in both these classes are traceable by comparison 
of the kindred languages to earlier jroots from which they are descended: 
thus, iD^ann is usually (though doubtfully) referred to a root many 'think ' 
(the same with metnett, ' think, mean ' ) ; ^tnb comes from the root gan, 
' generate ; ' gufi is identical with Latin pes^ Greek poua^ coming from pad^ 
' walk ; ' 9iame goes back to gnd^ ' know ; ' Scepter to duh, ' draw the breast, 
milk,' and so on. 

408. U'auns derived Jrom Verbs. 

I. By varidtion of vowel (2b taut: see 400.2) alone, without 
added ending. 

Thus, ©anb, ' volume,' Sunb, ' bond,' from Mnben, ' bind ; ' @i(5, ' seat,' 
@a^, ' sediment,' ©ag, * settler,' from-pl^en, ' sit; ' 3«9f * draft,' from i|icbcn, 
' draw ; ' Xiitt, * step,' from tretf n, ' tread ; ' @pruc^, * speech,' from fprcmciu 
' speak ; ' ©prung, * spring,' from fpringcn, ' spring.' * 

a. All these words originally had endings of derivation, which have 
become lost by phonetic corruption. They are prevailingly masculine. 

h In words thus derived appear sometimes irregular alterations of the 
root, especially of its final consonant, as the examples in part show. 

c. The relation of meaning of such derivatives to the idea of action, state, 
or quality expressed by the verbal root is very various : but they signify in 
genertd either the act or quality itself, or the result of the action, or the 
person or thing that acts, or to which the state or quality belongs. 

II. By brief and obscure endings, relics of earlier fuller forms, 
and no longer producing distinct classes of derivatives, witb de- 
finable modmcauons of the radical meaning. Siicb endings are 

1. %t, be, t (ft, ft), b: thus, ©urbe, 'burden,' from bSren, 'bear; 
©Aartc, 'notch,' fromft^crcn, * shear; ' ga^rt, 'passage,' from fasten, 'go; 
@^rtft, 'document,' from f(i^rciben, 'write;' 2;ra(^t, 'dress,' from tragcn, 
'wear;' ©runfl, 'heat,' from brennen, 'bum;' ^imfl, 'art,' from lennen, 
*know;' ^unft, 'coming,' from tomrttcn, 'come;' ©ronb, 'combustion, 
from brcuncn, * burn.' 
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2. (g, w/iich forms a very large number of derivatives : thus, 53tiibc, * tie, 
from binbcn, *bind;' @prarf)e, 'language/ from f^rcd^en, * speak ;' ©abe^ 
*gift,' from gcbcn, * give; * glic.]C, 'fly,* from flicgen, 'fly.* 

a. The derivatives of this class also share in the variation of radical 
vowel, and in the irregular alterations of the final consonant of the root, 
which characterize the older words of the language. They are of as various 
meaning as those of the preceding dass. Their gender is prevailingly fem- 
inine—exceptions being appellations of males (persons and animals), and a 
few that are of anomalous character. 

III. By endings of more distinct fonn, and more uniform and 
definable meaning. 

The'most important of these we will take up in alphabetical order, for 
the sake of more convenient reference. - . 

1. @t. This suffix is of foreign origin, being derived from the Latin and 
French to, ie. It was used originally only to form derivatives from nouns 
(see below, 410.2), but has come also to form from verbs ending in eltt and 
em abstract nouns of action, often with a disparaging or contemptuous im- 
plication: thus, ©d^meiActct, 'flattery,' from ft^metd|cln, 'flatter;' S^anbc* 
let, 'trifling,' from tcinbcin, 'trifle;' ^^lauberei, 'chit-chat,' from ptaubcrn, 
'chatter; ' ^anbtxti, 'witchcraft,' from gaubcm, 'practise magic' 

0. Words formed with ci are feminine, and take the accent upon this 
syllable, as is required by the derivation of the sufQx. 

2. (SI. This suffix forms a considerable dass of masculine derivatives, 
denoting generally an instrument, quite rarely an actor: thus, ^cbcl, 'leve|^' 
from ^ebcn, 'raise; ' 2)cdfel, 'cover,' from beacn, 'cover; ' ©c^togct, ' mallei,* 
from ^(of^en, 'beat; ' e^liiffel, 'key,' from fd^Uegcn, *lock; ' glugcl, 'wing,' 
from fttegcn, 'fly.* 

0. But a great many nouns in the language ending in el are from lost 
or unknown roots, and therefore have the value of primitive words (407.2): 
some of these are feminine or neuter: as are also some others, whose gen- 
der is determined by their signification. 

3. (gu. Besides forming the infinitives of all verbs (237.1a), which, 
when used as ordinary nouns, are neuter (340), en is the suffix of deriva- 
tion of a considerable dass of masculine nouns, as ^iffen, '.bit,' from beigen, 
'bite;' ©rabcn, 'ditdi,' from grabcn, 'dig; ' <Bd)abtn, 'harm,' from f^aben, 
'injure.' 

a Of the numerous words of obscure etymology in en, a few are neuter, 
but none are feminine. 

4. @r. This suffix forms numerous masculine nouns denoting an actor: 
thus, ^t'litx, 'rider,' from reiten, 'ride;' SWilcr. 'painter,' from ^na(c^, 
'paint;' Xamtx, 'dancer,' from tangcn, 'dance;* ©ddfcr, 'baker,' from 
baden, 'bake.' With these are dosely akin a few names of instruments, 
as ©o^rer, 'auger,' from bo^ren, 'bore;' QtiQtt, 'pointer,' from geigen, 
'point' 

a. Of the older words ending in er, and reqtdrmg to be reckoned «f 
primitives (407.2), many are feminine or neuter. 

b, @r also forms classes of derivative nouns from nouns : see 410.3. 

6. Sing forms from verbs chiefly masculine nouns denoting the redpieni 
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of the verbal action: thus, giubltng, 'foundling,' from flnbcn, 'find;' 2tffv* 
ling, *pnpil,' from le^rcn, * teach;' ©augling, * Buckling,' from faugen, 
'suckle.' 

a. For the deriyatiTes in (ing from nouns and adjectives, see 409JI.4^ 
410.d. 

6. 9h6. This suffix is chiefly used in German to form abstract nomia 
from verbs: much less often, like the corresponding English ness, to pro- 
duce similar derivatives from adjectives (see 409.II.6). Such abstracts 
come espedallj from derivative verbs and those compounded with insepa- 
rable prefixes, as be, tx, k>cr ; sometimes seeming to be formed from the par- 
ticiple rather than the simple verbal root Like all abstract nouns, they 
may admit of use also as concretes, or pass wholly over into such. Ex- 
amples are S^ugnig, 'testimony,' from ^eugen, 'testify;' ^inbentig, 'hin- 
drance,' from Ijiubcm, 'hinder;' ©cgrabnig, 'bunal,' from begrabcn, 
'bury;' Greignig, 'occurrence,' from ereianen, 'occur;' ^cr^altnig, 'rela- 
tion,' from ber^alten, 'stand related;' ^eftanbmg, 'confession,' from gefte^ 
^en (gcflonbcn), 'confess; ' ©cfongnig, 'prison,' from gefongcn, 'imprisoned.* 

0. The greater number of nouns in nig are neuter, but a score or more 
of them are feminine, especially such as have retained more fully their ab- 
stract meaning. A few, as C^rfparutg, (Si'fcnntnig, are feminine when used 
abstractly, but neuter as concretes. 

7. ^a\, {eL These are two different forms of the same original suffix, 
which at first and more properly formed nouns from nouns, but whose exist- 
ing derivatives are to be referred almost exclusively to verbal roots, and are 

tin in meaning with those in nig. 0el is used only in concretes. Thus, 
c^idffal, * fate,' from \Axdtn, ' send ; ' Srrfot, ' error,' from trrcn, ' wsDder; ' 
Ucbcrb(eib?c(, * remnant,* from ubcrbUiben, 'remain over; ' SRat^fel, ' riddle,' 
from xattjew, ' guess.' 

a. Derivatives in fat and fct are neuter, excepting two or three in faC 
(!S)rangfat, 2)2ii{|fal, XriibfaO* which may also be used as feminine. 

8. Ung. This suffix is nearly equivalent in meaning and application 
with our ing forming verbal nouns ("participial infinitives," not present 
participles), but is peculiar in that it is hardly used except with derivative 
and tran'sitive verbs. Tbe nouns it forms admit an object (objective geni- 
tive: 216.2A) nearly as regularly as the verbs from which they come. 
Sdany of tiie nouns in ung, like other abstracts, pass over into concrete use ; 
and such as come from reflexive verbs have an intraoqitive force. Examples 
are gii^rung, 'leading, conduct;' iBelebrung, 'instruction;' Chrftnbung, 
'invention; ' ^ergebung, ' forgiveness ; ' ^emertun^, 'remark; ' )@ebeutung, 
'meaning; ' ^megung^ ' motion ; ' 92etgung, ' affection'— -from fu^ren 'lead,' 
bde^rtn, ' instruct,' and so on. 

<L^ The derivatives in ung are feminine without exception. 

9. Besides the suffixes abdve detailed, there are a few of infrequent use. 
such are anb (properly the oM participial ending), in ^ettanb, 'Savior,' from 
bctlen, 'heal; ' — ^ic^t, in ^c^rid^t, 'sweepings,' from Ic^rcn, 'sweep,' eta ;— 
tg in felfig, * vinegar,' from effcn, 'eat; ' — at^ in S^tvati:^, 'ornament,' from 
jicren, * decorate ; '— cnb in S^ugenb, ' virtue,' from tauten, *be*of value; '— . 
and one or two others, of too little consequence to be worth noting, ©d^aft 
(410.7) and tbum (410.8) also form from* verbal roots two or three deriva> 
tives, as JBanbcrfd^aft, 2Sa(^«t%um. 
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409. Nouns derived from Adjectives. 

L 1. That the acUective, of either number and of any gender, is capable 
of use directly as a noun, still retaining its adjectiye declension, was pointed 
out above (at 129), and needs no further notice. 

2. A few nouns are derived from adjectives without a suffix, being iden« 
Ileal with the adjective theme, but being declined as independent (neuter) 
substantives: such are 9lot^, *red; ' @riln, * green; ' 9ic(^t, * right ; * @at, 
'property, goods.' 

11. Nouns derived by the aid of suflSxes. 

1. (S« The suffix e forms feminine abstracts (convertible into concretes) 
from primitive adjectives, the vowel of which is always modified if capable 
of it. Thus, ©rofee, 'greatness,' ©ate, 'goodness,' 2^rcue, * truth,' 4icfc, 

* depth ;' from grog, 'great,' etc. 

2. ^ett. This suffix is the same with our head and hood (in Godhead, 
manhood, etc.), and forms feminine abstracts both from nouns (see below, 
410.5) and from adjectives. Thus, grct^ctt, 'freedom,' ©Unb^cit, 'blind- 
ness,' ?l(bcrnl^eit, 'stupidity; ' from frci, 'free;' eta 

8. ^ett is originally the same suffix with l^eit, taking the place of the 
latter after most primitive adjectives ending in cl and cr, and after all those 
formed by the suffixes bar, ig, lid^, and font. Thus, ©itclfcit, ' vanity,' 
iBitterfcit, 'bitterness,' 2)anlbarfcit, 'gratitude,* SiUtgtcit, 'cheapness,' 
^oflid^ltit, 'courtesy,' @^arfam!ctt, 'economy;' from citct, 'vain,' etc To 
maliy adjectives, the additional adjective suffix tg (415.9) is added, with 
leit after it, instead of, or along with, !ctt alone : thus, from Rein, * small,' 
we have both ^tcinl^cit and ^tcinigtcit ; from \ii% ' sweet,', ©iifiigfcit : from 
Panb^oft, 'steadfast,' ©tanb^aftigfcit; from trculo«, 'faithless,* Jrculo^gfcit. 

4. 2\nQ forms a few masculine personal nouns from adjectives: thus, 
grcmbling, 'stranger,' Siinpting, 'youth;' from frcmb, 'strange,' jung, 
'young.* For derivatives with ling from verbs and nouns, see 408.IIL5, 
410.6. 

6. SRx^ (see 408.III.6) forms only four nouns from adjectives : namely, 
ginflemig, 'darkness,' @el|cimnig, 'secrecy,' SBtlbnig, 'wilderness,' @lcid|* 
ntg, 'likeness.' * 

6. @d^aft is chiefly employed in formings nouns from nouns (see 410.7) ; 
only a few adjectives admit it as ®cmctnfd)aft, * communit;^,' ©cfangcn* 
fc^aft, 'imprisonment,' (Sigcttfd^aft, 'peculiarity;' from gcmein, 'common,' 
etc. For the derivation etc. of fc^aft see below, 410.7. 

7. Xd, from Xfldl, 'part,' forms fractional numeraJfl from ordinals: sea 
207.2. 

8.-2^utn, like fftaft, is a suffix applied chiefly to nouns: see below, 
410.8. A few adjectives take it, as ^R'cid^t^um, 'wealth,* Sigent^um, 
'property; ' from xtiti), 'rich,' ctgcn, 'own.' 

9. Tot rarer suffixes are img (compare 408.III.8, 410.9) in t?cfl«ng, 

* fortress,' from f cfl, ' strong ; '— icfit in 2)trfid^t, ' thicket,' from bid, ' tliick ; '— 
utfj inSlrntut^, 'poverty,' from arm, 'poor;' — cnb in 3ugcnb, 'youth, 
from jung, 'young.' 

410. Nouns derived from Nouns, 

1. Or^en, letn. These are equivalent sufflzes, forming from nouns (at« 
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wayi with modification of the rowel of the latter, if it be one adroiitiiig 
modification) neuter diminuUires: thus, ^audc^en, * little house ^' 9)^ann- 
d^tn, 'little man, mannikin;' ^ablcin, * little boy;' SBiic^tcm, 'little 
book.' 

d. These suffixes correspond to the English diminutlTe endiogs kin and 
hng (in gasUng^ duckling, etc.). (E^n belongs more to the northern dialects 
of German, letn (often shortened in popular use to el or le) to the south' 
em; but in the literary language their respective use is mainly deter- 
mined by considerations of euphony, and many words admit the addition 
of either. 

b. The words formed by these suffixes often add to their meaning as 
diminutiyes, or substitute for it, an implication of intimacy or tenderness. 
Some of them have a well-established value as independent words : such 
are grfiutcin, 'young lady, Miss;' 3)fiabd^cn, 'girl; ' SWannd^cn and 2Bcib(^cn, 
'male and female of an animal species.' 

2. (SL The foreign origin of the suffix et was explained above (408. 
III.1). As added to nouns, it indicates especially the state, condition, or 
occupation of a person; also sometimes the place where an occupation 
is carried on: thus, 3aqcrci, * sportsmanship,' from 3ager, 'hunter;' 
2)ru(ferci, * printing-establiahment,' from 2)rucfcr, 'printer.' In a few 
words it has a collective force: thus, SRcitcrci, 'cavalry,' from 9icitcr, 
' rider.' 

a. As it is itself accented, this suffix was added most easily to unac- 
cented terminational syllables, as e( and er ; and there are but few words 
— ^as Slbtei, * abbacy,' SJogtci, * baQiwick ' — ^in which it is appended to rad- 
ical syllables. Being ofkenost used after er, it has come to assume et in 
many cases as a prefix to itself, forming a kind of compound suffix eret, 
which is freely used with words accented on the final : thus, @tlat)eTei, 
'slavery,' ^inberci, 'childishness,' ©c^elmerei, 'roguery;' from @floO, 
'slave,' eta 

b. Especially in its recent derivatives, et is apt to convey a disparaging 
implication: for example, ^unflerei, 'lawyer's doings,' as compared with 
Sttridprubcnj, 'jurisprudence.' 

\ @r. a. Besides the numerous derivatives which it forms from verbs . 
(408.III.4), er makes many names of a personal agent from nouns express- 
ing the thing dealt with or acted upon: as, danger, 'singer,' from <^ang, 
• song; ' @(^afer, ' shepherd,' from @(^af, 'sheep; ' ©artner, 'gardener,' from 
©arten, 'garden.' 

b. It is also added to names of countries and towns, to indicate a native 
or inhabitant of the same: thus, ©d^meijer, 'Switzer; ' ©critner, 'inhabitant 
of Berlin; ' Set^;|tger, 'man from Leipzig.' 

These nouns are then frequently employed as unlnflected adjectives : 
see 416.6. 

c. For the same purpose, it is sometimes combmed with Lal^ endings, 
forming compound suffixes, as aner and enfer : thus, ^merilatter, ' American,* 
Slt^enienfer, 'Athenian.' 

d. After nouns, as after verbs, it is in a few eases irregularly converted 
Jntouer: thus, ®(5(!ncr, 'bell-ringer,' from ©lode, 'bell; ' ^arfncr, 'harper,' 
from ^arfe, 'harp.' 

0. It forms a small number of Tiascnluies answering to feminines in e: 
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thus, SBittlucr, 'widower,* from SBUttoc, * widow;* XaubcVf * cock-pigeon, 
from Xanht, 'dove.* 

4. ^n (sometimes spelt inn). This suffix fonns feminiue from masculine 
appellations: thus, .©irtin, 'shepherdess,' from $irt, 'shepherd; ' jfbnigiu, 
* queen,* from Ifonig, 'king;* ^rcunbtn, ' female friend ; ' ^od^in, 'female 
cook;* ?ott)tn, 'lioness;* gran^jofin, 'French woman;* SBcrlinerin, 'woman 
of Berlin.* It is also added to tiUes to signify the wife of the person to 
whom the title belongs: as, ^farrerin, ' pastor's wife ; * ^rofeffortu, "Mrs. 
Professor.' 

3n usually requires modification of the radical vowel, but thertf are (as 
the examples show) numerous exceptions. 

5. ^titf like our head and Tiood^ forms abstracts, and a few collectives, 
from nouus as well as from adjectives (409.11.2): thus, ©ott^cit, 'God- 
head;' tinbljcit, 'childhood;' X^or^cit, 'folly;* 3Kcnf(^icil, 'humanity;' 
@ciftlid)!ctt, 'clergy.* 

6. iOing forms a few masculine personal names from nouns, as from verbs 
(408.111.6) and adjectives (409.II.4): such are ^cil^rling, 'yearling,* g(ud)t« 
Ciug, * fugitive,* ©flnftling, 'favorite.' 

1. a. ©c^aft is the same with our ship (in lordship^ worship^ etc.), and is 
derived frqp fd^offcn, * shape, create ; * it signifies primarily the shape or 
make of anything, thenf ts chamorer, office, rank, and the like : thus, grcimb- 
fd^aft, 'friendship,* ©efanntfdftoft, 'acquaintance,' ^Normunb|d^aft, 'guardian- 
ship.' All its derivatives are of the feminine gender. 

6. It forms also a number of collectives: as, ^^5ricPerfd)aft, 'priesthood,' 
S)icnerjci^aft, 'body of servants,' ©cjctljc^aft, 'company,* i?anb|c§aft, *land- 



8. 2^5um, our dom (in kingdom^ wisdom, etc.) is also a noun, of obscure 
derivation, but of meaning and application as a suffix neariy akin with those 
of fd^aft (above, 7). Its derivatives are neuter, with only two or three 
exceptions (namely 3n:tl^um, 9lcic^t^um, and, according to the usage of 
some, ©cWciSt^unt and 2Bad^8tl^um), which are masculine. It forms nouns 
signifying character, rank, or authority, which tlien, in a few cases, come to 
mean that over which authority is exerted: thus, SJittcrtl^um, 'chivalry,' 
^4Japfttl)um, 'papacy,' (S^rijlcnt^um, 'Christendom,' Ifonigt^um, 'kingdom,' 
giirftcntl>um, ' principality.' 

9. Suffixes forming a few isolated words are rt(^ in ®anfcri(^, 'gander,* 
from @an«, 'goose,' gal^nric^, 'ensign,* from goljne, 'banner,' etc. ;--ung in 
one or two collective words like SSalbung, ' woodland,' from SBalb, 'forest; ' 
— ot^ in ^eimat^, ' home,' from ^cim, * home.' S^Jig (408.III.6) appears to 
form a derivative or two from nouns, as in SBiinbntfe, 'covenant,' from S3unb, 
'tie; '—also fal (408.m.7), as in mU^ai, 'distress,' from 2Jeiil)C, 'toil' 

411. Nouns formed hy means of prefixes, 

I. A very large number of nouns contain as their initial elements the 
verbal prefixes, both separable and inseparable (297). "For th>5 most part, 
however, they are not for^ned as nouns by means of those prefixes, but an^> 
derivatives, according to the methods explained- above (408), from verba 
compounded separably or inseparably. The only exceptions are, a con- 
siderable class formed by ge (below, ILl), and an occasional anomalous case 
like Slnljo^c, 'rising ground,' from $o^c, 'height' 
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11. The proper prefixes forming nouns are very few in nnmber, 
namely as follows: 

1. (3t* This oommon prefix forms a large nvumber of derivatlye noons, 
both from nouns and from verbs, having in general a collective or frequenta- 
tive character. Thus, 

d. Collectives from nouns, generally with modification of vowel, some- 
times with other more irregular vowel changes : such are ©efbrauc^^ * slirub- 
berj;,* from ©trauc^, * shrub; * ©CTOotf, * cloud-mass,* from SBolfc, 'cloud; ' 
©cbirg or ©cbirgc, * mountain-range,' from ©erg, * mountain;' ©cfieber, 
'plumage,* from gcber, 'feather.* 

6. A few collective or associative personal appellatives, from nouns or 
verbs, in which ge has nearly its origmal meaning (307.6) of 'with : * thus, 
©cfpiclc, »^ playfellow,* from f^jtetcn, *play;' ©cffi^rte, * companion,' from 
fa^rcn, ' go ; *• ©cttattcr, 'godfather,' from Skater, 'father;' ©etd^wifltr, 
' brothers and sisters,' from (^c^tnefler, 'sister.' 

c From verbs, nouns signifying either the means or the effect of the 
verbal action : thus, ©cl^Sr, ' sense of hearing,' from ^orcn, ' hear ; ' @e* 
loel)r, * weapon,' from h)c^rcn, * defend ; ' ®cbet, ' prayer,' from bitten, * ask ; ' 
©crnalbe; 'painting,* from matcn, 'paint' 

d From verbs, frequentative or intensive abstracts, or noun% significant 
of the verbal action : thus, ©cfprod^, ' conversation.^from fpred^en, ' speak; ' 
©efpdtt, ' mockery,' from f|)otten, ' mock ; ' @e|)rongc, * pageantry,' from 
t)rangcn, 'make a show; ' ®et8fc, 'din,' from tofcn, 'roar.' 

Remarlcs. e. These are the leading uses of the prefix gc ; but in not a 
few of the derivatives it forms, its effect is too indistinct or various to be 
brought under any classification. 

/. As the examples show, the words formed with ge exhibit the variation 
as well as the modification of vowel, and are either without suiBx, or 
take one of the simpler suflBxes (408.11.), especially c. In many words, 
this e may be either added or omitted. 

g. Excepting the dass under 5, above, which are masculine, the nouns 
formed with ge are nearly all neuter. Masculine are only about a dozen 
(®cbrauc^, Oebantc, ©cfaUctt, ©e^alt, ®enu^, ©enid^, ®cfang, ©cfcftmadf, 
©cjlanf, ©cttjinn, ©ettJinng) ; feminme, the same number ((^cberbc, ©cbfiljr, 
©eburt, ©cbutb, ®efa^r, ©emctnbc, ©cnflgc, @t\^\6)it, ®t\<fyiovX% ©eflolt, 
©cwalt, ©ettjfi^r). 

h, A few nouns, as ®(fidf, ' luck, happiness,' ®{aubc, * belief,' contain 
the prefix ge, abbreviated to a simple g. 

2. ^i% This prefix is the same with the English mis, and has a simi- 
lar office. Its value is rather that of a compounded element than of a 
prefix. It takes alwe^s the principal accent, and does not affect the 
gender of the nouns to which it is prefixed. Thus, SDfJiggriff, 'mistake ; ' 
S^iffct^at, 'misdeed; ' 2Jli§gunft, 'disfavor; ' MPcl^agcn, 'discomfort' 

3. Un is, as in English, the negative prefix. It is used with nouns more 
often than in our language, always taking the accent, without affecting the 
gender; it either signifies actual negation, or implies something unnaturu], 
repugnant, or injurious. Thus, Unred^t, ' wrong,' UnbanI, ' ingratitude,' Un- 
fllild, ' misfortune,' Unfinn, 'nonsense;' — Unmeitfd), 'unnatural monster,* 
ilngefiait, ' misshapen form,' Unt^at, ' misdeed.' 
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4. Ur. This is, as has been already pointed ont (307.4), the same word 
originally with the inseparable prefix tv, and ultimately identical with au8, 

* ont' In a few words it still has a meaning akin with that of er : thus, 
Urtl^eil, * judgment' (crt^cilcn, * assign'), Urtaub, Meave ' (erloubcu, * per- 
mit '), Urfunbc, * document,' Urfprung, * origin,' and so on. But in most of 
the derivative which it forms it has an intensive force, with the distinct 
implication of originality or primitiveness : thus, Urfad^e, * cause (original 
or fundamental thing),' UrtDcIt, 'primitive world,' Urbitb, 'archetype,' Ur- 
groguatcr, ' greatgrandfather.' 

a. Ur always takes the accent, and it leaves unchanged the gender of 
the word to which it is prefixed. 

5. (Sv^ is identical in derivation and meaning with our prefix arch, and 
denotes what is eminent or superior in its kind. In respect to accent and 
gender, il is like the three prefixes last treated of. Thus, Srgengel, arch- 
angel ; ' ©rj^crgog, * arch-duke ; ' (Srgbieb, * arch-thief.' 

6. %nt, originally the same with the inseparable prefix cnt (307.3j, 
appears in the present language only in SlnttDort, 'answer' (from SBort, 

* word '\ and 2(utlt(}, 'countenance.* 

* 412. From other parts of speech than thoso treated above, nouns are 
only with the greatest rarity formed directly, or otherwise than through the 
medium of derivative adjectives (^ verbs. Such wofds as 92icberung, * low- 
land,' from nteber (adverb), *down,* and 3nttiing, 'guild,' from in, 'in,' are 
anomaliei in the Grerman system of word-derivation. 

Derivation op Adjectives. 
413. Primitive Adjectives. 
Primitive adjectives, like primitive nouns (407), may be divided into two 



1. Simple monosyllabic adjectives, the evidences of whose ori^nally 
derivative character are effaced : thus, gut, ' good,' tang, ' long,' arm, ' poor/ 
^art, 'hard,' griln, 'green.' 

2. Adjectives containing an evident element of derivation, and analogous 
with those derived from known primitives, but coming from roots which 
are now lost: thus, trfigc, 'lazy,' ^eitcr, 'cheerful,' ebcn, 'even,' buntcl, 

dark.' 

a. Some of these, as of the " primitive " nouns (407.«), admit of being 
traced to more primitive roots by the researches of coniparative philology. 

414. Adjectives derived without Suffix or Prefix, 
Adjectives coming from verbal roots by simple variation of the radical 

vowel, without a suffix (like nouns : see 408.1.), are very few in German : 
examples are brod^, * fallow,' from brcdftcn, * break up ; ' gtott, ' smooth,' from 
gleiten, 'slip;' btcf, 'thick,' from the root of gcbci^cii, 'thrive;' fiilcf, 
^fledged,' from flicgen, * fly.' 

415. Adjectives derived hy Suffix, 

As the various endings forming adjectives are, almost without exoep* 

9 . 
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tion, used in deriyatioii from different parts of speech, it will be more eon- 
yenient to treat all the uses of each one together, taking the suffiKes up in 
their alphabetical order. 

1. 53Qr, This suffix is regarded as a derivative from the verb baren, 
*bear, carry.' It was of infrequent use in ancient German, and only as 
attached to nouns. 

a. Examples of its use with nouns are bicnftbor, ' serviceable (service- 
bringing) ; ' fruc^tbor, ' fruitful (fruit-bearing) ; ' furd^tbar, * terrible ; ' gang« 
bar, • current ; ' fid^tbar, ' visible.' 

b. In modem usage, it forms a large class of derivatives from verbs (al- 
most always transitive), having the meaning of our adjectives in odte, or 
indicating capability to endure the action of the verb ; thus, cgbar, * eatable,' 
flcnicftbor, *eiyoyable,' t^cilbor, * divisible,' unbettJO^nbar, * uninhabitable ; ' 
— unf e^lbor, * incapable of failing.' 

c Very rarely, it is added to an adjective : thuSj offenbor, * evident,' 
from offcn, * open.* 

2. (gn, em. The suffix en forms (from nouns) adjectives denoting 
material or kind: thus, golbcn, * golden,' tooUcn, 'woolen,' irbeit, *earthe%' 
eidbcn, * oaken.' To words ending in cr, only n is added: thus, lupfern, 
'or copper,' fjlbeni, 'of silver,' Icbcrn, 'leathern.* Out of the frequency 
of this combination has grown in recent use the form cm, which was 
perhaps at first applied only to nouns forming a plural in cr — thus, I^Sl^cm, 

* wooden,' from §o(;j (pi. ^d^cr), 'wood'— but is now used iudiscrimiaately, 
requiring modification of the vowel of its primitive: thus, btciem, * leaden,' 
tftonern, 'of clay (X^on),' fta^Icm, 'of steel (©ta^I).' 

3. @Tt, cnb. These endings, forming respectively the past participle 
of verbs of the Old conjugation, and the present participle of all verbs, 
are proper adjective suffixes, but need only be mentioned here, as their 
uses form a part of the subject of verbal conjugation, and have been al- 
ready explained (see 349 etc ). 

4. dXf cjl. These are the endings by which are formed, from simple 
adjectives, adjective themes of the comparative and superlative degree 
(see 133 etc.): also, ft forms ordinal numerals from cardinals (see 203). 

6. (gr. The patronymic nouns formed by the suffix er from names of 
countries or towns (410.3ft) are very commonly used also witli the value 
of adjectives. When so used, they are not subject to declension, but are 
treated as if they were compounded with the noun which they qualify. 
Thus, ©criiner 331au, ' Berlin blue : ' bo8 ©trogburger SKunftcr, • the Stras- 
burg cathedral; ' ber iPcipiJtger 3)icffc, * of the Leipsic fair.' 

6. (§t forms the past participle of verbs of the New conjugation : see 
246, 349 etc. 

7. ^aft. This suffix is regarded as derived from ^abcn, ' have,' or ^fcf* 
ten, ' ding,' indicating primarily the possession or adhesion of the quality 
designated by the words to which it is attached. 

a. It forms derivative adjectives especially from nouns signifying 
quality: thus, tugcnb^aft, ' virtuous,' filnb^oft, 'sinful,' fd^rctf^oft, 'fright- 
ful,' ftonblftaf t, * steadfast ; ' — ^but also, not infrequently, from names of per- 
sons and things : thus, mann^aft, * manful,' meiftcrl^aft, ' masterly,* (ctbl^aft, 

* bodily.' 
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5. It 18 added to onlj a few yerbal roots: as in tool^nl^aft, 'resident,* 
Id^tDofel^aft, * loquacious.' 

c. Only three adjectives admit it, namely bo^^oft, * malicious,' f rcnlliaf t, 
* sickly,' tt)al)rt)aft, * true.' 

d. To l^oft is sometimes added the further ending tg, as in letbl^aftlg, 
ttjal^r^oftig ; and this addition is always made before the suflBLr feit, forming 
abstract nouns (409.II.3) : thus, Xugcnbl^oftigteit, * Tirtuousness.' 

8. 3(^t forms adjectives only from concrete nouns, especially such as 
denote material: thus, flcinid^t, * stony,' boniici^t, * thorny,' fal^id^t, * salty.' 
Its office is hardly distinguishable from that of ig (below, 9) j and, in pres- 
ent use, its derivatives are almost superseded by those in tg, and are but 
seldom met with. Only tl^bndit, ' foolish,' is in familiar use, and is also 
peculiar in exhibiting the modification of Yowel, and in being formed from 
a personal appellation {Xl^ov, *fool'). 

9. 3g* This suffix is the same with our y (in stony^ holy, easy^ eta), 
and forms, from every part of speech, a very large number of German 
adjectives, which are constantly increasing by new derivatives. Thus, 

a. Prom nouns, of every class : thus, tnfid&tig, * mighty,' gilnjltg, ' favor- 
able,' fd)ulbig, ' guilty,' burftig, * thirsty,' blutig, 'bloody,' Wajfcrig, * watery,' 
bitffopfig, 'thickheaded,' langarmig, *longarmed-' 

b. From verbs: thus, faumig, * dilatory,' nad^gtcbig, 'yielding,* gcffittig, 
'obliging.' 

c. From adjectives, in a few cases only: "thus, giltig, 'kind,' Dbttig, 
'complete; '—and from the possessive and other pronominal adjectives, 
as meinig, 'mine,' etc. (159.6), felbig, 'self-same' (169.3), jcnig, 'you' 
(168), cii'iig, *only, some' (189). . 

d. From indeclinable words, namely prepositions, adverbs, and adverbial 
conjunctions of various kinds: thus, tJortg, 'former,' from Dor, 'before;' 
ubrtp, 'remaining,' from fiber, 'over; ' jct3ig, 'present,' from jc^t, 'now;' 
^eittig, ' of to-day,' from ^cutc, ' to-day ; ' bortig, ' of that place,' from bort, 
•there ; ' abcrmalig, 'repeated,' from obcrmatS, 'again; ' bcBfattpg, 'relating 
to the case in hand,' from begfattd, 'in that case.' 

e. The addition of tg to other adjective endings before the suffix lett has 
been noticed above (409.11.3) ; also to l^aft in forming adjectives (above. Id) ; 
to adjectives and nouns in forming derivative verbs (405.II.3) ; and to cer^ 
tain nouns in forming derivative acyectives (below, 15e,/). 

/ 3g added to the suffix fat of certain nouns (408.III.'7), along with mo 
dification of the vowel (written e instead of a), forms a combination havfz^g 
the aspect of a separate suffix, fcltg ; thus, mii^feUg, * painful,' ft'om SWu^fal, 
•distress;' triibfctig, 'afflictive,' from X^rilbfat, 'affliction.' And the combi 
nation is in fact treated as an independent suffix, by being added tP words 
which do not form derivatives in fot : thus, gtiicffclig, ' blissful,' from Otflcf, 
'happiness; ' fcinbfelig, 'inimical,' from fcinb, ^hostUe;' rcbfclig, 'talkative,' 
from rcbcn, * talk.' 

g. A number of adjectives in tg ate from lost roots, and so have in tho 
present language tbe value of- primitive woyds : thus, croig, ' eternal,' fcUg, 
'happy,' fi^jpig, 'Inxuriant.' 

10. 3fdj. This is the same witb our English mW^ ish^ and is used in 
much the same way. 
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a. It fonns a^jectiYes firom nouns of different dasses: thus, espedallj 
from proper names of persons, places, and peoples : as, (ut^erifd), * Lutheran,' 
|)reu6iW^ * Prussian,* baicrifc^, *Bavariari,' jpanifd^, * Spanish;* — ^from ap- 
p^ellations of places, persons, and animals: as, Ijimmtifif), 'heavenly,* fldb* 
tifcf), 'townish,* hubifc^, 'childish,* bicbijd), 'thievish,* Dic^tcvifc^, 'poetical,* 
^unbi(dj, ' doggish ; * — and from a few abstracts or verbal nouns : as, aber* 
glfiubifd^, * superstitious,* orgmo^nifc^, ' suspicious,* ucibtfc^, ' envious.* 

(. It often takes, in adjectives derived from the classical languages, the 
place of our endings tc, ical al^ian, etc. : as, ^ijlorifc^, 'historic' or 'histori- 
cal,* fvittfcft, 'critical,* Io(^tjd), 'logical,' iubijd), 'Indian.* 

c. In a few words, tf(^ has a somewhat disparaging sense as compared 
with tid), much as in the corresponding English adjectives : thus, f iiibifc^, 
'childish,* and tuiblid), 'childlike;' Wcibijc^, 'womanish,* and tDciblic^, 
' feminine.* 

d, Tlie use of tfc^ with proper names of places and with foreign words 
is attended with some irregularities of detail, in respect to the form of the 
theme to which the suffix is appended: these cannot be dwelt upon here. 

11. ?ci forms indeclinable ac^ectivfes from numerals and words related 
with numerals, which, before it, take the ending cr : thus, cincrlci, 'of one 
sort,* mond^crtei, ' of many sorts,* aUcrtet, * of all sorts.* 

The lei is by origin the genitive of a feminine noun, meaning 'sort,' and 
the preceding er is the proper ending of the adjective qualifying it: hence 
the treatment of its derivatives as indeclinable words. 

12. ?i(5. This suffix corresponds with our like,^ ly (in godlike, godiy, etc.), 
and, like these, forms a very large number of derivatives. It is historically 
the same word with the adjective like (GTerman glcid^): compare 363.3a. 

^tc^t is also added to adjectives, perhaps as a more variation of iidf, 

a. It is added to nouns of various classes (usually with modification of 
their vowel): thus, manulic^, 'manly,* uatcrlid), 'fatherly,' tunjllit^, 'artful,' 
Iicrglid^, 'hearty,* gliicflid^, * happy,' jilljvtkl), 'yearly,* ncijllid^, 'spiritual* 

h. It forms from other adjectives (always with modified vowel) adjectives 
that have in general a diminutive meaning: thus, rot^Ud), 'reddish,' fiiucr* 
\\6), 'somewhat sour,* Ifinglid), 'longish.* But some of its derivatives are 
free from the diminutive implication ; and a considerable number (see 363.3a) 
are used only in an adverbial sense, the ending having the same value as 
the English ly in similar derivatives from adjectives. 

In a few words — as fold^, ttJCld^, our attch^ which — ^it Ls greatly corrupted. 

c It is appended to niany verbal roots ; and either in an active sense 
(especially with intransitive verbs)— thus, fd)abtid), 'harmful,* bel)arrtit^, 
* persistent,* flerMid^, 'mortal,* cvfrcultd^, ' agreeable '—or, yet more often, 
in a passive sense : as fllauMid^, ' to be believed, credible,' t)crad)tlid), * con- 
temptible,* begreiflic^, 'comprehensible,' unfaglid), 'unspeakable.' Of this 
class of passive derivatives, many are in use o61y with the prefix uii : e. g. 
there is no f figUd^, ' speakable.' Sidj, as thus used, is closely equivalent 
with bor (above, 16), and it is in part a matter of arbitrary custom, or de- 
termined onljr by euphony, which suffix shall be employed ; in other cases, 
derivatives are formed with both, with a more or less distinct difference of 
meaning. 

13. @am is our sottu (in wholesome, noisome^ etc.), and is supposed to be 
ultimately the adjective sama (now lost in German). It forms derivatives. 
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a. Prom nouns, mostly of an abstract character: thus, fur^tfam, 'fear* 
fill,' gctDaltfom, * violent,* mul^fam, 'laborious.' 

h. From verbal roots: thus, oufmerlfam, * attentive,* folgfotn, 'docUe,' 
IcTiffam, * manageable.* 

e. From a few adjectives: thus, einfom, * lonely,' gemeinfam, 'commoor* 
langfam, *8low.* 

14. %, besides one or two isolated adjectives, like bidftt, 'thidc, dose,' 
from the root of gebei^en, * thrive,* forms the class of ordinal a^jectLves irom 
numerals below twenty (203). 

15. There are certain words forming classes of derivative adjectives 
which .have not yet (like bar, Itd^, fatn, above) lost their independence of 
form and meaning sufBdently to be reckoned as a^jective-sulBxes, al- 
though approaching very near in value to such. The most noticeable of 
them are 

a. 2o9j 'loose,' our ksSj forming numerous ai^Uectives of deprivation: 
thus, ciiblo§, 'endless,' l^crj^IoS, 'heartless,* trculoS, 'faithless.' 

These adjectives, like those ending in ^aft, always add ig before fcit : 
thus, Srculofigfcit, 'faithlessness.' ' 

h. Soli, 'full,' our ftUf in thankful, fearful^ et<».: examples are leiboott, 
* sorrowful,' gebanfenooU, ' thoughtful.' 

c 9?ctc§, * rich : ' examples are UcBrctd^, * gracious ' (?icbe, * love *), gcift* 
rcid^, 'witty, full of espriV 

d. f^ad^, ' compartment, division,' forms^ multiplicatives with numeral 
words, cardinal or iudefinite (204) : examples are getinfad^, 'tenfold,' uteU 
fat^, 'manifold.' 

e. ^olt, ' fold,' is used in the same manner with fad^. But multiplica* 
tives with fait simply are antiquated and unusual: they now regularly take 
the additional adjective ending ig (above, 9), before which the vowel of fait 
(except in two or three words, as mannigfoltifl) is modified : thus, gc^nfal* 
tig, 'ten-fold,' toiclfaltig, 'manifold.' 

/. 2(rtig is, like fattig, an extension of a noun, Sfrt, * manner, kind,' by 
the adjective suffix ig, and forms a considerable class of derivatives deno- 
ting sort or manner: thus, ncbclortig, 'doudlike,' frcmbarttg, 'of strange 
fashion.' Other similar formations are fovmtg, from the foreign noun 
govm, * form ' (Lat. forma) : thus, tnfcif orntig, 'island-shaped ; ' — ^nifltl^ig, 
from iIJ2ut]^, 'mood, disposition:' as, friebmfit^tg, * disposed to peace; '-^ 
mafetg/ from aJiafe, 'measure: ' as, rcc^tmfigig, 'lawful ; * etc. 

416. Adjectives derived hy Prefix, 

The prefixes forming adjectives are, in general, the same with those 
forming nouns (411), namely ge, xa\% un, ut, erg, together with be. 

1. 53c forms a very few adjectives, as bcrcit, 'ready,' bequem, 'con- 
venient' 

2. o. ®c aids to form past participles, or verbal adjectives (243.8) ;— 
and sometimes from nouns which do not furnish any other of the parts 
of a derivative verb : thus, gcfttcfelt, ' booted (provided with boots),' 
gcl)i)rnt, ' homed,' gefittct, * mannered,' gcflirnt, ' starred.' 

h It also forms, either without suffix or with ig, a class of adjectives 
f-on verbs: thus, gcne^m, * acceptable ' (ne^ntcn, 'take'), gcmig, 'certain 
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(miffctt, *know'), gctauflg, 'current' (loufcn, *nm'), gctoavtig, 'expectant' 
(marten, * wait '). 

c, ®e is prefixed to a few simple adjectives without noteworthj change 
of their meaninj?: thus, gerct^t, * righteous^' gctrcu, * faithful,' gcflrcng, 
' severe.' (^{i\^ is thus formed, with abbreviated prefix, from an earlier 
leid), • like.' 

The other prefixes have the same yalue in adjectives as in nouns : thus, 

3. iOiig forms such ac^ectives as miggiinflig, 'grud^ng,' migtrauifd^, 
'distrustful' 

4. Un forms negative adjectives, as unflar, ' unclear,' ungtiicf(i(4, ' un- 
happy.' 

a. That some of the adjectives formed with un have no corresponding 
positives has been noticed above (415.12c). 

^ b. According to some authorities, the words formed with un always 
have the principal accent on that prefix : others except compounds of par- 
ticiples, as unbcto^nt, 'unrewarded,' and of verbal derivatives with the 
suffixes bar, Ucft, fam, as unbcnf'bar, 'inconceivable,' uncnb'Itd^, 'unending,* 
uubulb'jam, 'intolerant' 

5. Hr forms directly only a very small number of adjectives, from other 
adjectives, adding to the latter an intensive meaning, or an implication 
of primitlveness : thus, urplbtjlid^, * very sudden ; ' uralt, * of primitive an- 
tiquity.' 

6. Svii is prefixed, in a half-humorous way, to a few adjectives, with 
intensive force: thus, ergbum.n, 'excessively stupid,' crjifout, 'very lazy.* 



Derivation of the other Parts of Speech. 

417. Of the remaining parts of speech, the adverbs are the only ones 
which are to any extent formed in classes, by means analogous with those 
above explained ; and they have been already sufficiently treated (363 etc) 
under Adverbs. 

The derivation of the rest, so far as it is capable of being shown, is a 
matter for the lexicon to deal with, under each separate word. 



WORD-COMBINATION, COMPOSITION. 

418. A compound word is one that is made ap of two (or 
more) independent words, each of which maintains in the com- 
position its separate form and meaning. It is made one word 
by constancy of combination in practical use, by the absence of 
inflection except ia the last member, and by behig placed under 
the dominion of a single principal accent. 

€L Thus, 3>ungfrau is distinguished from junge grau, 'young woman,' by 
the adjective j[Ung being made indeclinable and receiving a marked accent. 
By this means a uuity of form is given to the word, to which a unity of 
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idea is theo further added by attribution of the meaning 'yirgin,* which na« 
turally grows out of the other, but yet is not the same with it. 

6. As will appear hereafl»r (422.2& etc.), other members of a compound 
than the final one sometimes take an ending of declension, but irregularly 
and superfluously, and without liability to further variation in the inflection 
of the compound. There are also a few words which are arbitrarily written 
together as if compounds, while both their parts are declined in ftiU, and 
they are not in fact of a different character from many collocations of words 
which the language writes separately: such are bcrjelbc and bcrjcnigc (168, 
169), §o^e^jrieftcr, ' liigh-priest,' eta (422.1a). 

c. All derivation and inflection begin with composition. The oomponnd becomes in 
practical use an integral representative of the idea signified by it, its origin is more and 
more lost sight of, and it becomes liable to such altenitions of form as more or less dia> 
gtdse its derivation : thns, ^ungfrau has been in popular une abbreviated to ^ungfer ; and 
^ungl^ert (lunget i^ert^ ^yooi^ sir^), in like manner, to punter. And tC the final member 
of the oomponnd happens to be one that in practice is added to a large number of words, 
forming a considerable class of composite words, it may be turned into an ending, of deri- 
vation or inflection. Thus, britter St^eit became the compound 'Drittt^eil, * third part,^ and 
this was contracted Into ^rittel ; and, the same being done with the other ordintd numer- 
als, tel became a ** suffix," forming fractionals from ordinals (207.3). The oonjugational end- 
ing ten, in n>ic gotten, *we had,* represents in like manner an originally independent conju- 
fipationid form, tdtumSs (yet older dndAma^\ *we did,* which has gone through a like pro* 
rsesA of abbreviation. (See the author*s ** Language and the Study of Language,** p. 66 etc.) 
Composition therefore forms, in the grammatical treatment of a language, an appropriate 
transitional subject between inflection and derivation on the one side, and collocation or 
arrangement on the other. 

419. Compounds are very much more numerous in Grerman than in 
English, and the Uberty of forming new ones, after the model of those al- 
ready in use, is much more freely conceded than with us. In making prac- 
tical acquaintance with the language, therefore, we are constantly meeting 
with t^em, of every xilass— from those in which the final member has al- 
most acquired the value of a sufiSx (see above, 416.16), or in which the 
fact of composition is otherwise disguised (as in 3ungfcr and Sunlcr ; or in 
fotd^ and luetc^, see above, 416.12), to the chance combinations which each 
speaker or writer forms as occasion arises, and which are not to be found 
explained in any dictionary, however complete. 

a. Compounds are often also formed in German of a length and complex 
ity unknown in English: thus, geucrtJcrftt^erungSgcfcUfci^aft, *fire insurance 
company; ' 9f?orbfcefd)ifffa^rt, * North Sea navigation ; ' ?uftro()rcnfci6tt)inbfud)t, 
* bronchial consumption; ' SteicftSoberpoftamtSgettungSfc^rciber, * editor of the 
imperial general postoffice journal.' Such, however, are for the most part 
met with only in technical and official language. 

h. The parts of a compound — especially if it be a long and cumbrous 
one, or liable to an incorrect division — are sometimes separated by hvphens: 
thus, gcuertjcrji(^crun0«»gcfcllfdftoft, or geucr»bcrfi(6crung«»gcfcUfc^aft. 
No rules are to be definitely laid down respecting this division, it being 
mainly left to the taste and choice of individual writers. Usage is also 
much at variance as regards the employment of capital letters for the separ* 
ated parts of a compound noun — some writing, for example, gcuer»S3crftd^c« 
Tuug9>®efeflf(i^aft. The preferable method is to arvoid as much as possible 
the multiplication of capitals. 

c. Where two or more compound words having the same final membei 
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wonld foDow one another^ it is the usage in German often to omit that 
member except in the last word, noting the omission in the other cases by 
8 hyphen appended to the former member : thns, aUe ©onn* unb gefltage 
cined 3abre^, * on all the Sundays and holidays of a year; ' in biefrr baum« 
unb queuenlcfTtn (Sinobfr 'in this treeless and waterless desert;' Don bet 
fonn« unb frfttfigtgra <Spa)terfQ^rt, 'of the promenade usual on Sundays and 
holidays.' A similar liberty is even taken with words of foreign origin : 
thus, al« Of« unb 2)fffnftDn)afff, 'as offensiTo and defensive weapon' (&. 
161.13) ; but it is not to be approyed or imitated. 

Campoiitum of Verbs, 

420. The importance of compound verbs in the general grammatical 
system of German has rendered necessary their treatment under the head 
of verbal conjugation (296-313). Only a brief recapitulation of the dif- 
ferent classes, therefore, is called for here. 

1. Verbs are compounded with the ioseparable prefixes be, ent 
or tmp, tx, %t, tocr, ger ; being conjugated, m general, in the same 
manner as when simple, but losing the prefix ge of the past par- 
ticiple ; retaining, also, their proper accent, ^e 302-7. 

2. Verbs are compounded with a considerable number of sep- 
arable prefixes, simple and compound — which prefixes, however, 
stand before the verbal form, and are written with it as one word, 
only in the infinitive and participles ; or in the personal forms 
of the verb also, when the sentence has the transposed arrange- 
ment The prefix always has the principal accent. See 298-301. 

a, A few of the separable prefixes, however— namely, burcft, Winter, ilbcr, 
um, untcr, and tt)tbcr or ttJieber— form with some verbs inseparable com- 
pounds. See 308-11. 

3. Verbs are compounded with nouns, adjectives, and adverbs ; 
either closely, forming compound themes which are conjugated 
like simple roots, or loosely, forming themes which are conjugated 
after the manner of verbs with separable prefixes. See 312-13. 

a. There is no fixed lino separating compounds of the latter character 
from, verbal phrases, and some combinations are treated indifferently as the 
one or the other: thus, !S)anl fagen or banffagen, 'express •gratitude;' 
@tatt fhibcn or flottfittben, * take place.' 

Composition of Nouns. 

421. With few exceptions (422.6& etc.), compoimd nonna 
are made up of a noun with a preceding limiting word. The 
final ncun determines the gender and mode of declension of the 
compound ; the preceding member of the compound has the ac- 
cent. 
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1. Exceptions as regards gender are 

a. Names of towns, which are neuter (61.2c"), even when they are com 
pounds wjiose final member is masculine or feminine : thus, bad Wittenberg 
(ber ©erg) ; bo« 3Jiogbeburg (bie SBurg). 

b. Many compounds. of bcr SD'^ut^, *mood, spirit,' which are feminine: 
for example, bie tomutl), 'grace,' bie 2)emut^, 'humility,' bie SBc^mut^, 
' sadness.' 

These are, by origin, feminine abstracts from compound adjectives, which 
have lost their suflBx of derivation. 

c. A few special words : thus, bie 3tnttt)0rt, * answer ' (ba9 SBort, * word *) • 
bcr2RitttDod^, 'Wednesday' (literally, * mid-week,' from bie SBoc^e, *week'), 
which has taken the gender of the other names of week-days (61.2a) ; bie 
S'JeunQUgc, Mamper-eel' (literally, * nine-eyes,' from bo8 5lugc, 'eye'): and 
Slbfc^eu, ' horror,' is masculine, and ©egeut^cil, ' opposite,' is neuter, while 
@t^eii, ' fear,' and i^eil, * part,' are now respectively used in general as 
femiuine and masculine. 

422. The varieties of compound nouns are 

1. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding qualifying adjective: thus, 
SSoUmonb, 'full moon,' (Sbclflein, 'precious stone,' §od^,^ctt, 'wedding' (lit. 
'high time'), ^urjtncile, 'pastime* Git. 'short while'). 

a. A very few nouns are written as compounds of this class, although 
the adjective is declined as an independent word : thus, ^o^er)3rtcfter, 'high- 
priest,' I'angemeile, 'tedium,' ©el^cimcrrat^, 'privy-counsellor' (also gong* 
weilc, ©el^eiairotl}, as proper compounds). 

2. Nouns made up of a nouo and a preceding limiting noun: thus, Bu(i^« 
bnider, ' bookpriuter,' Oefc^icfttfd^rciber, 'historian' (lit 'history-writer'), 
©(i^nttcl^rer, 'school-teacher,' ^anbf(^u^, 'glove' (lit. * hand-shoe '),2Bein* 
gta«, 'wine-glass,' 53aumttJotte, 'cotton' (lit. ' tree- wool '), 3agbIeBcn, 'life 
by hunting,' (gic^banm, ' oak-tree.' 

a. The relation of the first noun to the second is oftenest that of a geni- 
tive dependent on it ; but it may stand in various other relations, often such 
as oould not be expressed by any simple case, without the use of words of 
relation : or, the two words may be in apposition with one another. 

5. Often the first noun is put formally in the genitive case : thus, Sto^ 
nig^jo^n, 'king's son,' 2aub«momi, 'countryman,' SSirt^S^onS, * inn '(lit. 

* host's house'). 

c. And even, by irregular imitation of such forms, the first noun takes 
an S or c« which does not properly belong to it as an independent word : 
thus, ©cburtStag, * birthday,' ?icbe«bricf, ' loveletter.' 

d. The first noun sometimes takes a plural ending: thus, ^tberbud^, 
'picture-book' (lit 'pictures-book'), SBorterbnd^, 'dictionary' (lit 'words- 
book'), Itleibcrfd^ranf, 'clothes-press,' 3Baifenl)au«, 'orphan asylum* (lit 

* orphans' house '), 2^agebuii), 'journal' (lit 'days-book'). 

e. These endings of declension are introduced in part for their meaning, 
in part for euphonic reasons ; and insertions of a similar kind are occasion- 
ally made quite arbitrarily: as, Slfc^crmittWo^, ' Ash- Wednesday,' ©cibel* 
becre, 'heath-berry.' 

9* 
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3. Kotms made up of a noun and a preceding yerbal root, haying th« 
yalue of a qualifying noun or adjectiye : thua, ©tngk^ogel, ' siuging-hird, 
53rennglQ«, 'burning-glass,' ©t^rcibfcber, * writing-pen,' (Stublrgiintncr, 
' study-room,' ^abjucftt, * covetousness' (lit * desire of having '). 

4. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding particle, with qualifying 
force: thus, ^lujjeufcitc, * outside,' 3n(oiib, * inland,' 2(u8(aut, * final sound 
(of a word),' SDhtmcnfc^, 'fellow-creature,' SSort^cil, * advantage* (lit * ex- 
celling part '). 

5. Nouns made up of an iDfinitive and words dependent upon it : thus, 
ba« giirfi(ftfein, * the being by one's self,' bo« 3ii^fitfommcn, * the coming 
too late.' These are unusual cases, aud not employed in dignified style. 

6. Compounds of a different and peculiar character, which designate an 
object by describing some peculiarity belonging to it, and which may be 
callefl possessive or characterizing compounds. Such are 

a. A noun with preceding limiting word : as, ^al^ITo^f, ' bald-head ' (a 
person or thing having a bald head), S5(ouftrumi)f, ' bluestocking ' (person 
wearing such), @d)rci5al«, 'bawler' (lit 'scream-neck'), SBicrccf, 'square' 
(lit 'four-corners'). 

b. An adjective with preceding qualifying word: as, bcr 92ihttncrfatt, 

* the greedy-gut ' (lit ' never satiated '), bag 3mniergrun, * the evergreen.' 

c. A verb with a following object, or other limiting word or phi-ase : as, 
2;auaciud^t8, 'good-for-nothing.' (fetorcnfricb, ' kill-joy ' (lit ' diaturb-i)eace 'X 
(Stcubiti^Cin, 'rendezvous' (lit 'make thine appearance'), ©^rtnQttlSfctb, 

* romp ' (lit 'jump into the field'), ^c^rauS, * closing dance ' (lit. * turn-out '). 

d. One or two more anomalous cases : as, @araud, * end ' (lit ' all over \ 

Composition of Adjectives: 

423. Componnd adjectives are always made np of an adjec- 
tive with a preceding limiting or qualifying word. Their treat- 
ment, as regards declension, use as adverbs, and the like, is the 
same with that of simple adjectives. The first member of the 
compound takes the accent 

424. The varieties of compound adjectives are 

1. Adjectives made up of two adjectives, of which the former either is 
co-ordinate with the latter— as in taubftuntm, * deaf and dumb,' faifcrlit!^* 
fonigtid^, 'imperial-royal' — or, much more often, limits it in the manner of 
an adverb: as, l^eUMau, 'bright blue,' tobttrani, 'deadly sick.' 

2. Adjectives made up of an adjective (usually a participle) and a pre- 
ceding adverb: as, ino^tcbcl, 'right-noble, worshipful,' inol^lraeittcnb, *weU- 
meaning,' fogcnannt, 'so-called,' mcitau^jc^cnb, 'far-looking.' 

. 3. A^'eitives made up of an adjective and a preceding limiting noon : ac^ 
fji^nccnjetg, 'snow white,' trofibcbilrftig, 'needing consolation,' eidfalf, 'ice- 
cold.' 
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a, A very frequent fonn of this compound is made up of a participle and 
its dependent noun: as, l^citbringcnb^ * salutary* (lit. * health-bringing'), 
^flid^ttjcrgcffcn, * duty-forgetting,' gottcrgcbcn, * god-devoted.' 

h. The noun in such compounds, as in compounds with a noun (422.2N 
e)j often takes the form of a genitiye or a plural : thus, (cben^fatt, ' tired ol 
life,' lobenStufirbig, * praiseworthy,' ^offnuncj^DoII, 'hopeful,' riejciigrog, 'gi- 
gantic' (lit * giant-great '), finbcrioS, 'childless' (lit 'children-less'). 

4. Adjectives made up of an adjective and a preceding verbal root hav- 
ing the value of a dependent noun: thus, mcrftuiirbig, 'remarkable' (lit 
' worthy of noticing '). 

This form of compound is rare and exceptional, the infinitive being gen- 
erally used, instead of the simple verbal root 

5. Adjectives formed by appending a suffix of derivation, especially ig 
(415.9), to the combination of a noun with a preceding limiting word 
(which combination is not itself in use as a compound noun): jbhus, t)ter« 
fiigig, 'four-footed,' grofibcnig, 'great-hearted,' boc&nafig, * supercilibus ' 
(lit ^high-nosed'). 

Composition of Particles, 

425. 1. The modes of formation of compound particles have 
been already snfficiently explained and illustrated) under the 
head of the different kinds of particles (see especially 365). 
Such particles are, in part, cases of compound words, analogous 
with those just treated of; in part, phrases composed of inde- 
pendent and fully inflected words, which have simply run to- 
gether into one by frequent usage ; in part, they are combina- 
tions of -particles. 

2. a. (compound particles of the last class, and those of the second whicU 
are made up of a governing preposition and its governed case, are accented 
on the final member: thus, border', * previously,' I}erbor', 'forth,' jubem', 
'besides,' ilbcr^aupt', 'in general,' bcrgab', 'down hilL' 

h. Such, on the other hand, as are originally cases of compound words, or 
phrases composed of a noun and a preceding limiting word, are accented on 
the first member: thus, l^im'mcln)ort«, 'heavenwards,' oicl'mol^, 'often,' 
fei'ncSttJcgg, 'in no wise,' bcr'geflalt, 'in such wis©.' 

c. A few are accented on either the first or second member; and either 
indifferently, or according to a difil^rence of meaning: thus, alfo' or al'fo, 
'accordingly,' ct'ttJa or ctwa', 'perchance,' ein'mat, when cin means dis- 
tinctly 'one,* rather than *a;' bor'utn, ttjor'unt, ^tcr'mit, when the em- 
phasis rests on the pronominal element — and so on. 

d There are occasional irregular exceptions to these rules of accenta* 
atson, whidi may be. left to the dictionary to point out 
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CONSTRUCTION OP SENTENCES. 

Introduetiory ExplaruiUons, 

426. 1. A SBNTENCS IS a combination of words having com- 
pleteness in itself as the expression of a thought. 

2. It is composed of a subject, designating that of which some- 
thing is asserted (inquired, desired), and a predicate, expressing 
that which is asserted (inquired, desired) of the subject 

a. That a thought canaot be signified or communicated without the com- 
bination of a subject and a predicate is not claimed (compare 391); but 
only that this combiuation is its full and regular mode of expression, the 
norm to which all expressed thoughts may be -reduced, or of which thoy are 
to be regarded as variations. 

h. The division of the predicate, as «bove defined, into predicate and 
copul<k (the latter being always a person of the present tense of fein, ' bo : ' 
compare 316.1a, remark)— for example, of cr Uebt, 'he loves,' into cr i fl tie* 
bcnb, ' he wloving ' — ^though of value in the logical analysis of expression, is 
unimportant in grammatical analysis, and has no bearing upon the construc- 
tion of the sentence. All verbs except fcin, ' be ' (and even that, in some 
of its uses), contain the copula combined with a more or less complete pre- 
dicatiou of some action, state, or quality: some require more than others a 
complement, to fill out their idea and make a significant predication : a few 
(316.1), so especially as to be called " verbs of incomplete predication; " a 
transitive verb is io itself less complete than an intransitive, and so on. 

c. The completeness of a sentence composed of subject and predicate is 
a relative one — namely, as compared with a word, or a phrase not contain- 
ing those two elements. A noun by. itself suggests an object of thought; 
a noun with qualifying adjuncts implies certain things as standing in certain 
relations to one another, an object as invested with qualities : so also a verb 
by itself, or with adjuncts, calls up an intelligent conception in the mind ; 
and either, in certain circumstances, has all the value of a complete expres- 
sion, because the mind of the hearer or reader understands^ or intelligently 
supplies, whatever is wanting. But wo do not feel that anythmg is really 
said until a verb and its subject are combined, until something is predicated 
of something. 

d. A sentence may signify only a small part of the thought which is in 
the mind of the speaker, and which he sets out to express ; it may require 
to be set in connection with other sentences in order to perform its full office, 
as much as a word with other words to form a sentence. And,- in the de- 
velopment of language, a means is found by which individual sentences are 
so combined as to form a higher unity— by which, instead of being merely 
set side by side, they are twined together into a complex sentence or period. 
This means is the conversion of independent sentences into dependent clauses, 
having the formal as well as logical value of parts of a sentence (see below, 
435 etc.). For the simple sentence still remains the norm and unit of com- 
plete expression : the dependent danses have value only as they enter into 
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the stractare of such a sentence, in the quality of adjuncts either to ita 
subject or its predicate. Thej themselves, then, though containing a 
subject and a predicate, become incomplete, because they distinctly imply a 
relation to something else, i^hich requires to be also expressed. 

427. Sentences are of three fundamental kinds, assertive, in- 
terroffativcy and optative (or impetative). 

Thus, assertive, bu licbfl mt(^, * thou lovest me ; '—interrogative, licbjl bn 
uiid), * lovest thou me? * — optative, licbc bu mxdj, * love thou me ! \ 

a. Of only the first of these can it be truly said that it involves the pre- 
dication of somethuig of a subject. The relations of the three to one an- 
other are best developed by reducing them to the common form of dependent 
clauses, exprescing what is afifirmed, inquired, or desired By some defined 
speaker. Thus, we say of another, ex be^auptct, bag bu il)n licbft, * he as- 
serts that thou lovest him ; ' cr fragt (mitt lujffcn), ob bu i^n licbcfl, *he asks 
(wants to know) whether thou lovest him; ' cr Ocdangt, bag bu t^n licbcfl, 



assertion being usually a quite unnecessary formality ; id^ mitt mifjcii, ob 
bu mi^ liebcft, * I wish to know whether thou lovest me,' becomes Iicbft bu 
mi(^, * lovest thou me?' the wish to know being intimated by arrangement 
and tone; and id) OCrlonQc, bag bu mi<^ Ucbeft, *I require that thou love 
me,' is changed into liebc bu mic^, * love thou me I ' the desire or demand 
being expressed by arrangement, tone, and appropriate verbal form. That 
is to say, the usage of l^guage has established modes of expression by 
which the speaker can signify his desire to know, or fii3 request or com- 
mand, directly, without putting it necessarily, as he may do optionally, into 
the form of an assertion. 

6. All these kinds of sentence alike consist of a subject and a predi- 
cate (save that the subject of the imperative sentence is often omitted as 
superfluous, when of the second person, or representing the individual to 
whom the request or command is directly addressed). And the assertive 
sentence is properly assumed as the norm or standard, of whidd the other 
two may be treated and explained as variations. 

c. The formal construction and logical office of the three kinds of sen- 
tence do not always correspond. A variety of modes of expression (338) 
may be used as intimations of a command; a question may be expressed 
(432.15) in the form of an assertive sentence; and an assertion may be 
implied in the asking of a question. 

d. The direct assertive force of an assertive sentence may be variously 
and greatly modified, either by the mood and tense of the verb or by ad- 
juncts, so that the statement is made uncertain or hypothetical to any 
degree — ^jet without affecting the grammatical character of the sentence. 
A negative sentence is only one variety of the assertive, in which, of two 
opposite and mutually exclusive things, one is affirmed by the denial of the 
other. 

423. 1. The subject of a sentence is always a sabstantivc word 
— that is to sav, either a noun, or one of the equivalents of a 
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nonn (113) — along with sncli adjuncts (109 etc.) as may be at- 
tached to it for its limitation and qualification. 

2. The predicate of a sentence is always a personal form of a 
verb, since this alone has predicative force (232, 314) : it may 
be accompanied by the various modifying adjuncts (314 etc) 
which it is capable of taking. 

429. The arrangement of the sentence, as thus constituted, 
is subject to stricter and more intricate roles in German than in 
Englbh : which rules will now be' set forth. 

0. The differenoes in oonstrudion between the two languages are in 
good part of comparatively modem growth ; some of the peculiar rules 
which now domineer Qerman sentences were only tendencies aud preferen- 
ces a few centuries ago. 

b. Hence, in archaic style, as well as in poetry, the rales are mnch less 
strictly observed than in ordioaiy prose. 

Eegylar or Normal order of the sentence. 

430. 1. In its ordinary and normal arrangement, the Ger- 
man sentence, like the English, requires the subject to be stated 
first, and to be followed by the predicate. 

a. This rule has reference to the simple assertive sentence; such a 
sentence, as explained above (427.5), being taken as the standard from 
which the other forms are deduced. For the arrangement of the interroga- 
tive and optative sentences, see below, 432. 

h. Taken in connection with the rules already given as to the order in 
which the adjuncts of a noun and verb are respectively arranged (110-12, 
319), this rule determines the whole order of the normal sentence; but 
it is desirable to call especial attention to the peculiarities which distinguish 
the (jferman order. 

2. No one of the adjuncts of the predicate is ever allowed to 
stand between the subject and the verb. 

Thus, for English *he truly loves justice, and never willingly commits a 
wrong,' the German must say er liebt trcuU(^ ba« ^led^t, unb bcgc^t nic toil* 
Itg ein Unrest 

a. Rarely, a word or phrase is found inserted between the subject and 
the verb. Such a one, however, is never an adjunct of the predicate, but 
one of the conjunctions having exceptional fi:eedom of position (386.4,6), 
or an asseverative particle, or a phrase of parenthetical force. The words 
ofbenest met with in this position are aber, n(imU4^ alfo, tnbeffeu, and \t* 
bod^. 

8. Since the infinitive (348.2) and the participle (368) are 
regularly preceded by whatever limits them, and since (319.2) 
the word most closely combined in idea with the verb as sharing 
in its predicative quality is put fiuthest fix)m it, it results that 
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in sentences containing a compound tense, or a simple form of a 
separably compounded verb, the non-personal part of the verb 
(prefix, participle, or infinitive) stands at the end of the sentence : 
and the same place is taken bj an infinitive dependent on the 
verb of the sentence, or by a word, other than a prefix, separably 
compounded with it, or forming with it a verbal phrase^ 

Thus, cr blidtc mit SBo^tgefaUcn auf ben ciiH)orfd^aucnbcn @o^n bci 



ia childish fashion ; ' it|rn) c r b c t cucft fo blutig curcr 3J^a(^t nid^t il b c r 1) c* 
ben, you wiU not presume so cruelly upon your power; ' t(^ Will mcin 
l^cben al« ein ®t\d)tnt au« eurcr $anb cm)?fangen, *I will receive my 
life as a g:ift from your hand ; * ic^ n a ^m ma)t9 me^r oon bcr Ijintcr intr 
Uegcnbcn (^bcne waft r, ^l perceived nothing more of the plain that lay be- 
liind me.' 

a. Where there is more than one non-x>ersocal part of the verb in the 
sentence, the prefix stands before the participle, or the infinitive, or tho 
participle and infinitive ; and the participle stands before the infinitive : 
thus, i(^ gebe t9 auf, icft ftabe e« aufgegeben, tt^ merbe t9 aufge(en, idi ttierbe 
t9 aufgegeben ftabeu, e9 mtrb aufgegeben worben fein — since each element 
is prefixed to that to which it is added as a limitation (314.6). 

b. In the greater number of sentences, therefore, the two parts of the 
' verb, the personal and non-personal, form as it were a frame within which 

are set all the verbal adjuncts, according to rules-of arrangement (319) 
which are (except the one requiring the personal pronoun to come first) on 
the whole somewhat loosely observed, and liable to manifold variation. 
The three fixed pomts in the normal order of the sentence are the sub- 
ject, the persona] verb, and the non-personal part of the verb (if there be 
one present). 

Inverted order of the sentence. 

431. To arrange all sentences in the manner above described 
would result in an intolerable monotony. The German enjoys 
the same privilege as the English, and with even greater freedom, 
of putting at the head of the sentence any other member of it 
than the subject — ^for the general purpose of attiaining a eupho- 
nious variety ; or, more often, in order to lay an emphatic stress 
upon the member thus removed from its proper place. But, when 
any part of the predicate is thus put in the place of the subject, 
the lattei ^^ no longer allowed to stand before the verb, but is 
put next after it instead. This is called the inversion of the sen- 
tence. 

Thus, in normal order, etn ?anbmantt bratfitc fctncn 5Knbcm an9 bet 
^tabt filnf ^firfid^e, 'a countryman brought his children from the dtf 
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flve peaches : ' — invertedf with no other change of meaning than as regarda 
emphasis, fiiitf ^ftrftd^c bracfitc cin ?anbmannfctncn iftnbcrn au« ber @tabt ; 
or, again, au« bcr @tabt bradgtc cin ?anbmann fcincn ^inbcm funf "-IJfirfK^c ; 
or, fcincn Jiinbcrn hxadjit cin Sanbmann an« bcr @tabt fiinf ?fir1i(f)c. 

a. This arrangement is styled invertedy because, when the sentence con- 
sists of only three members, its effect is completely to invert their regular 
order: thus, cr ticbt mid), *he loves me: * inverted, mid^ (icbt cr ; cr ift gut, 
*he is good: ' inverted, gut ijl cr. In aU cases, too, the term is appropriate 
as denotiDg an inversion of the natural order of the two essential elements 
of the sentence, the personal verb and its subject. 

h. The same inverted order, as occasioned by the same cause, is in Eng- 
lish sentences also more or loss usual, only not imperative, except ia cei^ 
tain special phrases: thus, we say always *' hardly had he gone, when . . •," 
but cither " thus was it>" or " thus it was; " and ** slowly and sadly we laid 
him down," but " few and short were the prayers we said." In buch 
phrases as "said I," "replied he," "added they," interjected in the midst 
of a quotation of some one's words, the inversion (made alike in English, 
German, and French) is best explained as falling under the principle here 
stated, since the part of the words already quoted is logically the object of 
the verb in the interjected phrase. 

c The only words (other than the subject) which are allowed to stand 
at the head of the sentence without causing its inversion are the ffenend 
connectives (384), meaning *and,' *but,' *for,' and 'either' or *or.* Even 
the co-ordinating adverbial conjunctions (385) invert the sentence in their 
conjunctional use, as when proper adverbs. 

d. As will appear below (438.3/), an adverbial clause, if placed at the 
head of the sentence of which it forms a part, has the same inverting force 
as a simple adverb. 

Even an adjective phrase belonging appositively to the subject, if placed 
at the head of the sentence, inverts it being treated as if it were an adverb- 
ial adjunct of the predicate (as it often logically is so): thus, cinftmcilcn be* 
ru^igt, ^og nun ba« ^cr 9f2ifopoli« Dorilbcr, * being for the time tranquillircd ■ 
(i e. since it was so), the army now marched past Nikopolis ; ' gort unb cbcl 
cutfproffcri, tondj^ bic tbnigti^c ©lumc ^eroov, *the royal flower, having 
tenderly and nobly sprung forth, continued to grow (t. e. after springing 
forth).' 

e. It is not usual, nor in good style, to remove to the head of the sentenoe 
more than a single connected member of the predicate — ^which may, how- 
ovor, consist of any number of words : thus, not fcincn S!inbcrn au8 bcr 
@tabt hxQdtjtt cin ganbmann fUnf ^firfKJ^e ; —but bort, Winter bicfcn gcnflcnt, 
twrtrSumt' t(^ ben crflcn 2^raum, * yonder, behind those windows, I dreamed 
my first dream ; ' jc^t fc^nctt, cl^' bic ©ranbung mtcbcrle^rt, bcfic^U bcr 
3iingUug ft(^ @ott, *now quickly, ere the surge returns, the yruth commits 
himself to Gtod.' 

/. The members of the predicate most often placed at the head of the 
sentence for emphasis, with consequent inversion, are the object (direct, in- 
direct, or remote), and the various adverbial adjuncts ; less often a predica- 
tive acyunct (316) ; least often one of the non-personal parts of the verb. 
No part of the predicate, however, ia exempt from such treatment, anl! 
even 
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g. The peTsonal Verb itself is sometimes placed first in the sentence by 
InTersion, with the effect of emphasiziug the predication — ^that is to say, ol 
strengthening the general force of the assertion made. In snch an in- 
version, the verb is usually followed by boc^, ' though ; ' much less often by 
ja, * surely : ' but neither of these particles is absolutely necessary. 



strango 

never sa . , _ , , „ „ 

^iefe \f(\i\ *Te8, that is the way with them I everything that has any 
depth straightway terrifies them.' 

K In general, the inversion of the sentence affects tfa» arrangement only 
of the personal verb and its subject If, however, the subject be a noun, 
and there be a personal pronoun in the sentence as object of the verb, the 
pronoun generally remains next the verb, and is put between it and the 
subject. 

Thus, ba tjcrltcfi m\^ bcr SSimxi @otte8 in ticfcm ©tauncn, Hhen 
the man of God left me in deep astonishment ; ' banac^ fc^t^ng { t (^ ber iBaugc 
nm fte beibc in einen $txi\^, ' after that, the tall fellow twined himself round 
about both of them.' 

The same thing is cujitomary in the interrogative and the optative sen- 
tence (432): thus, n)ic ^obcn cucft bic Wbncii 2[c^)fel Qcfd^mccft, 'how did 
the beautiful apples taste to you 7 ' htxocAyct btd^ ber $immr(, * may Heaven 
preserve thee I ' 

A similar transfer of the pronoun from its proper place is usual also In 
transposed clauses : see 439.1. 

t. When, of two co-ordinate clauses following one another, the first is 
inverted, the second usually retains its normal order, even though the 
word or phrase which caused the inversion of the one logicidly forms a 
part of the other also : thus, barauf hWth er ft^eu, unb id^ ging fort, * there- 
upon he remained sitting and I went away.' 

432. Interrogative and Optative sentences. 

1, In German, as in English, an interrogative sentence is or- 
dinarily arranged in the inverted order, or with the subject after 
the verb. In a direct question (one requiring " yes " or " no " 
as an answer), the verb comes first of all ; in an indirect ques- 
tion, the interrogative word (pronoun, pronominal adjective, or 
particle), or phrase involving such a word, conies first. 

Thus, njirb bic jungc @d|b^)fung auf!)6ren, * will the young creation 
cease ? ' ^alt fic mi($ nicftt mc^r, ' does it no longer confine me ? '— tt)o ifl tx, 
'where is he? ' n)08 fud^t i^r, * what seek ye? ' xot\6)t^ SBud^ l^at er gclc« 
fen, 'what book has he read?' mit iDcffcn @elb ^at cv c8 gc!auft, 'with 
whose money has he bought it? ' 

a. When the interrogative word or phrase is itself the subject of the 
verb, the sentence necessarily retains its normal order: thus, tt)er bat mit 
ba« gctljan, * who has done that to me ? ' wcffcu S3uc^ Ucgt ^ier, * whos« 
book lies here?* 

t. Often, however (also as in English), a sentence is made- interrogative 
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bj the tone with which it is uttered, while it has the oonstroctaon of aa 
assertiye seiitenoe: thus, i^r id)n)eigt ? bie 9{tnge toirfen nut guradC ? 'jou 
are silent? the rings only work backward?* bad foil bie StntWort fein auf 
ntctne groge ? * that is to be the answer to my question ? ' 

Oflon or usually, an InterrogatiTe sentence so constructed has a some- 
what different force, implying **is it possible that . . . 1 " or ** do you mean 
that . . .?" ortheUke. 

c. An exclamatory sentence sometimes has the interrogative form : thus, 
toie f(^5n ifl bcr SWorgcn I wic f(^cint bie ©onnc fo toonn uub tnilb I * how 
beautifid the morning is 1 how warmly and gently the sun stiines I ' 

2. The optative or imperative sentence takes, as in English, 
the inverted arrangement : that is to say, in the second persons, 
singular and plnra^ of the imperative, and in the various per- 
sons of the subjunctive used optatively or imperatively, the sub- 
ject follows the verb, instead ot preceding it 

Thus, bridb bn, unb mx l)5rcn, * do thou speak, and we hear; * \n(if Gr 
ben reblicqen ©emtnn, * seek thou (lit. * let him seek *) for honest gain ! ' 
ntogc uie ber lag erjc^ciucn, * may that day never appear ! ' wfirc e« ^ter 
nut ntd^t fo bunfel, * would that it only were not so dark hero I ' rnbd^f aut^ 
bo^ bie ganze ^e(t und ^Sven, * would that even the whole world might hear 
ust' m&r t(^ nie geboren, '0 that I had never been bom!' Compare 
243.1, 331. 

a. But in the third person singular of the present subjunctive, the subject 
may also stand before the verb, and more frequently does so: thus, jeber 
lomme \mt er ijl, ' let each one come as he is/ 

433. Conditional clauses. 

A clause of a sentence is very often inverted in German to ex- 
press the conditionality of a statement — that is, to add the 
meaning of if. 

Thus, ^cittc cr gcrafen, fo fatten fte i^n gcfunbcn, 'had he cried out (if he 
had cried out), they would have found him; ' {)at t)on cu(% ieber feincn 9ting 
von jcincm t^atcr, * if each of you has his ring from his father; ' er^cbct cin 
3n)ift jtc^, ' if a quarrel arises ; ' ^at bcr ©egrabenc fc^on ft* er^oben, * if the 
buried one hath already arisen ; ' Iteg er unS ^ter iUxM, * if he left us behind 
here.' 

a. This mode of signifying the conditionality of a sentence is (as the 
first example shows) not unusual also in English, in the past subjunctive 
tenses fiad and toerfij in the conditional clause of a complete hjrpothetica] 
period (332.1); and it is not wholly unknown under other circumstances: 
but in German the construction is a very common one, with all the differ- 
eut tenses of verbs of every class. 

6. The same construction is frequent in the conditional clause of an in 
complete hypothetical period, afler an aid representing the omitted con- 
clusion (see 332.2*) : thus, er beljanbelte fte, aU mfircu fie feinc Uutert^a. 
ncitj * he treated them as [he would treat them] if they were his own 
subjects;' er ntrfte mit bcm ^opfc, ats mofle er jagen: @ci^on rec^t, *h« 
nodded his head, as if he meant to say " quite right 1 " ' 
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c. Barely, of two succeoding conditional clauses, only the first is inverted 
thus, roar c8 bonn SBintcr, unb bcr @(i|ncc lag ring« um^cr, *if then it was 
winter, and the snow lay about: ' compare 43l.i. 

Transposed order of the sentence. 

434. The two modes of arrangement heretofore explaiaed 
belong to independent or principal sentences or clauses (except- 
ing only the inverted conditional clauses, treated in the last para- 
graph). The German construction, however, is most peculiar in 
that it has a special mode of arrangement for dependent (some- 
times also called subordinate or accessory) clauses. In these, 
namely, while the other members of the sentence remain in their 
norm^ order, the personal verb is removed from its proper place 
to the end of the clause. This removal is called transposttiony 
and the resulting arrangement is styled the transposed. 

Thus, in normal order, bcr Xa% n c i g t fi(^ gu Jctncm (gnbc ; but, trans- 
posed, toirje^cn, bag ber iag fid^ gu jcinem @nbc hcigt, 'we see that the 
day is drawing to its dose ; ' — bic 2)dmmerung t) e r ^ u I It ttJtc cin buftigcr 
(gd^tcicr bie ^o^en unb Xl)ater ; but, bic !5)ommerung, idcIc^c njic cin buftigcr 
@d)Icicr bie ^b^en unb Xljotcr oer^iftlt, ' the twilight which envelopes 
like a misty vail the heights and valleys; ' — bic @onnc ^ a t tc iljre SBa^n 
tioUcnbet; but, al«bic @onnc i^rc 53a^n Dottcnbet ^attc, 'when the sun 
had finished its course.' 

a. The name " transposed order or arrangement " is abbreviated, for the 
sake of convenienoe, from "arrangement with transposed verb," which 
would be more fully and truly descriptive. 

435. Dependent clauses, 

1. A dependent clause is one which enters, with the value of 
a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb, into the structure of 
some other clause. 

2. Dependent clauses are of three kinds, according to the parts 
of speech which they represent— namely, substantive clauses, ad- 
jective clauses,- and adverbial clauses. 

436. 1. A substantive dependent clause is one which has the 
logical value and construction of a noun. 

2. Such a clause is introduced by bag, * that,' ob, * whether,' the 
compound relative pronouns and pronominal adjective totx, toa9, 
and toet^er (l''79), or the compound relative conjunctions (386.2), 
mtC/ luann, luo and its compounds, etc. 

3. A substantive clause stands in various constructions : thus, 
0. As subject of a verb : as, b a g cr bie ©cfanbtcn befrctte, i{l gmar gut^ 

*that he has released the ambassadors, is, to be sure, well; ' U> annbtefc 
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(Srf(^{tnm(|JRd6 gutrua, to e((^ e Sttaft ben (Smbntc^ befHmmte, tfl tief in baS 
j£)unfel ber £or;iett geqiiUt, ' when this event happened, whi^ power deter- 
mined the inroad, is deeply hidden in the darkness of antiquity.' 

6. As object of a verb: thus, jtc fragten, ob fic rcd^t Wfigtc, toer i^i 
^avm xo&xt, 'thej asked whether she really knew who her husband was; 
i(^ ttJitt fc^cn, too ti licgt, * I will see where it lies; ' m(^t« !ann i!)m luicbcr 
erfeben, mad er t^erloren ^at, * nothing can make up to him what he has 
lost' 

c. In apposition with a noun or its equivalent: thus, nttt ber (Sntf^utbt* 
gung, ba g er gum ^tege bercbet motben fei, 'with the excuse, that he had 
been persuaded into the war; ' be« ®efililc«, bag ni<^t« im 2ebcn rcd^t ge* 
f4(i^e, loenn ed blog gefd^a^e, 'of the feeling, that nothing in life was done 
properly, if it was just simply done ; * — after ed, as preceding indefinite sub- 
ject (154.4): thus, gweifelljoft blieb e8 jefet, tt) e t d) e n SBcg man einfc^togcn 
]oVit, *it remained doubtful now, which road one was to take; * — after other 
neuter indefinites, pronominal and adjective (see 179.6): thus, attent, toa^ 
ba btii^t, * to everything that blossoms ; '—explaining a preceding ba, that 
represents the case of a relative pronoun governed by a preposition : thus, 
bic« trug o^nc ^wti^tl b a ;|u bei, bag tiur bittigc« Derlangt murbc, ' this 
doubtless contributed to the result that nothing unreasonable was de- 
manded; ' jte bac^tc nur b a rauf, wit jic tie SWenft^en tne S5erberbcn {orfcn 
fonntc, 'she thought only of how she could entice men to destruction: * soe 
below, d, 

d. As governed by a preposition : thus, olftnebagercin ®fa« not^ig 
batte, 'without needing a glass; ' garret i^r, bid bag ber red)te 92tng ben 
&unb croffnc, 'are you waiting till [the time that] the right ring shall open 
its mouth?' auger ttjcr fcine SWitfc^uIbigcn fcicn, 'except whoever were his 
accomplices.' 

Only a few prepositions thus govern a substantive clause directly, and 



I general, if such a clause is to be placed under the govern- 
ment of a preposition, it is antidpated by a ba in combination with the pre- 
position, and itself follows, as if in apposition with the ba : see just above, e ; 
and compare 346.2a. 

e. As dependent on a noun : thus, bted tooxtn bie $auf)turfa(^en, 
bag.fte nirgenbd greunbe fallen ober gemannen, 'these were the chief rea- 
sons [of the fact] that they nowhere found or made fHends.' 

/. A substantive clause not infrequently stands in dependence upon a 
noun or a verb, by a pregnant construction, where a simple substantive 
could not stand without a preposition, or even sometimes more than that, 
to explain its relation to the noun or verb: thus, cr ertag bcm ©d|mcrge, 
bog \tMS) Unglfld in fcineu Kagen ctntrfite, 'he broke down under his grief 
[at the factj that such a misfortune should occur in his time ; ' id^ bante 
^ott, bag t(^ meine @o^ne mieberaefunben ^abe, ' I thank God that I have 
found my sons again;' forgt, bag |le nic^t au« mciner hammer tommt, 
' take care that she does not leave my room.' 

g. A conditional clause after ate (compare 433.&) is sometimes used with 
the value of a substantive clause: thus, bie anmutl^tae Xaufc^ung^ aU fet 
c« bie ctgcne S|:ifleng, bie in alien bicfen in^naen mitfcfttoebt, • the pleasing 
illusion that (lit ' as if) it is our own personality wMch floats in all these 
appendages.' 
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437. 1. An adjective dependent clause is one wbich belongs 
to and qualifies a noun. 

2. Sucb a clause is introduced by a relative pronoun, bcr or 
iDctd^cr (or a prepositional phrase containing sucli), or by a rela- 
tive conjunction — namely, the compounds of ba and too with pre- 
positions or with adverbs of direction, and the simple conjunctions 
too, tocnn, toann, ba, ate, toie (compare 386.8). 

Thus, cin 2Siinf(^, ben aud) t(f| in mcinen 3ungttng«iabrcn haiitf * a wish 
wliich I also had in the years of my youth ; ' baS einijtge SUcfi^rd^cn, to c ( (^ c « 
cr fte^ort ^attc unb ju cr;^5]^tcn touRte, ' the only story which he had heard 
and knew how to tell;' bcit SD^enfci^pn, fiir beffcn 5Jcrt^cibigung tl)rc 
©tammtJtitcr fam^)ftcn, ^man, for whose defense their ancestors' fought ; ' 
i^r OucUcn, bal^in bic toeUc sBrujl fid) brangt, 'ye fountains toward which 
the drooping breast presses; * cincn SSertrag, toonad^ bic ®ricd)cn eincn 
fricbiic^cn S)urrf);^ug criaubtcn, * a compact, by which the Greeks permitted 
a peaceable transit'; * ba« ?anb, to o bet ^runnquctt ^t^ @fauben« cntfprang, 
. 'the land where the fountain of faith first sprang up; ' in bcr 9lcgcni;cit, 
toenn baS 2)clta ilbcrfdjtDcrnmt ifl, 'in the rainy season, when the delta is 
Inundated.' 

a. Any simple qualifying adjective may be converted by means of a rela- 
tive pronoun into an adjective clause : thus, ber gute 3)?ann, ''the good man,* 
into bcr 9J?ann, tocld)er gut ifl, ' the man who is good : '—and, on the other 
hand, the Grerman often puts into the form of an attributive adjective (espe- 
cially a participle), with modifying adjuncts, what we more naturally ex- 
press in English by aii adjective clause : thus, cr bcftcgtc bic JU unDorpd^tig 
unb in ctn;iclncn 3lbt^cilungcn tjorbringcnbcn Sf^ormoitncn, ' he vanquished 
the Normans, who were pressing on too incautiously and in isolated divi- 
sions.' -» 

The order of the parts of such a compound adjective is the* same with 
that of an adjective clause ; thus, bic S^ormanncn, tocld^c gu untjorfid^tig unb 
in ciu,^c(ncn ^btl^cUimgcn oorbrangcn. 

b. The Gterman not infrequently uses an independent clause, introduced 
by a demonstrative pronoun, where our idiom requires an adjective clause, 
with a relative: thus, ba tfl cincr, bcr fonn mc^r at8 id), 'there is one—^ 
can do more than I' (for bcr mcbr al« tdj fann, ^who can do more than I'). 
The difference of arrangement shows plainly enough what such a clause 
literally means. 

c. An adjective clause is ofl;en employed, as in English, not so much to 
describe or qualify a noun, as to add to the sentence, in a more intimate 
way than bjr a simple connective, sbmething relating to a noun : thus, bie 
national ?cibcnfc^aft toaffnctc fic^ flcgcn iljn ; bcr cr mttertag, nad^bcm . . . , 
* the national passion armed itself against him ; to which he succumbed, 
after . . . '—instead of uiib bicjcr untcrtag cr, *and to this he succumbed.' 
Or, what has logically a different value, as of a ground or reason, is cast 
into the shape of a descriptive clause: thus, bc«^atb bcfci^Iog bcr ifalfcr, 
bcm bavan lag, fdjnctt ju fcincm. ®ol)nc ;;u fommen, * accordingly the em- 
I)eror, who was desirous of getting quickly to his son, resolved . . . ' — 'in- 
Btead of ba c8 i^m baran lag, ' since he was desirous.' 

438. 1. 'An adverbial dependent clause is one which perform! 
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the part of an adverb, by qualifying a verb, an adjective, or an 
<nber adverb. 

2. It is introduced by one of the subordinating conjunctions 
mentioned and classified above, under Conjunctions (386.4). 

3. a. An adverbial clause, in most cases, qualifies a verb. 

Thus, as adverb of place, to o in bet Sttbnig aUed f (i^totea, bema^m id\ bad 
©etdute mteber, * where Id the wilderness all was silent, I heard the pealing 
again ; ' — of time, aU nun bic SJ^orgenbSmmerung begann, beru^rte (S{oa^ ^tn 
^dfiammtnititn, * when now the morning twilight began, Eloah touched the 



ben %tfttn, b o § mcin ®aul toll mirb, * it rustles with the branches in such 
wise that my horse becomes fhintic; *— of cowe, it^ blicb um fie, WctI fit 
freunblH gcocn mit^ tioax, * I hung about her, because she was frfendly 
toward me;^— of purpose, bcr mu§ mitgeljen, b amtt tt)ir ben gel{cn ttjeg* 
fc^affen, *he must go along, in order that we may get the rock out of the 
way; '—of condition, ttj e nn bu niir bienen wiflftJo romm mit, * if you would 
like to serve me, then come along; * obgleic^ fte i^m nat)e U)aren, tonnten 
fic iljn boci nid^t crbiirf en, ' although they were near him, they yet could not 
espy him; '—of degree, j c ^eiger c« tjl, bejlo mc^r frier' ic^, *the hotter it is 
(in proportion as it is hotter), so much the colder am I.' 

b. An adverbial clause ctualifjing an adjective is usually one of degree or 
manner, introduced by tt)ie or ol6, *as' or *than,' or by fo bafi: thus, fold^c 
Sebinqimgen, toit er fte t)or;(nf(]^(a^en getoaat ^at, * such conditions as he 
has dared* to propose;* ein ©tab, Icitfit uuifa^t, fo bag feine ©ettjcgungcn 
eiuigen ©^)telroum ^aben, * a staflf lightly grasped, so that its movements 
have some play ; ' i&f ^abe fo Ijefle Slugcn bag t^ burt^ bte gauge SBelt fc^cn 
!ann, ^I have so dear eyes that I can see through the whole world ; ' bad 
ifl beffcr, al« ic^ »on t^m crroartet l^atte, *that is better than I had expected 
of him.' 

Where a fo is present, it strictly qualifies the adjective as an adverb^ and 
is itself qualified by the adverbial clause. 

c. An adverbial clause quahfymg an adverb is for the most part either 
introduced by ba§ as correlative to fo, or it follows a demonstrative adverb 
of the same kind with that by which it is itself introduced, and correlative 
to the latter: thus, fte ^ob ba^.etne Sein f o ^oc^ empor, bag er e« burc^aud 
nic^t finben tonntc, * she lifted one leg so high up that he could not find it 
at all; ' cr !onnte f^on ba, mo bie ©rflrfe auft5rte, ben l^Uen 2:ag erblitfcn, 

* he could already see the bright day at the point where the bridge ended ; • 
nur b arum , ttJ e it eine @eele oortjanben ifl, * only for the reason that a soul 
is present ; * er f))ottete bet 3bee ilberad, mo fte nic^t fetne^ ©tuned mar, 

* he mocked at ideas in all cases in which they were not of his way of think- 
ing;' td^ faun fte evfl bann fleUen, menu bte ®ned^en anbere audUefern, 

* I can only furnish them at the time when the G-reeks deliver up others.' 

In the latter class of cases, the preceding adverb is often superfluous, and 
the adverbial dause logically qualifies the verb. 

d. Out of the frequent use of fo with a following adverb in the principal 
clause, and limited by a succeeding adverbial clause introduced by a(8 — ^for 
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example, er ifl fo batb gefommen, at9 id^ tl^n rtef, 'he came as soon as I 
called him ' — has grown a very common construction in which the adverbial 
dause is itself introduced by {o and the adverb (often combined into one 
word), and the al8 is usually omitted; thus, in ^fdta, fottJ-cit loir cfi' 
tcnncn, ' in Africa, so far as we know it ; ' { o b a I b bcr 3Jicnf(j^ fid^ bent ©rude 
bcr dugerften ^ott) eutmunben l^at, *as soon as man has relieved himself 
of the pressure of extreme need:' fo tang* cin 51ug' no(^ mcincn, cin 
^crj no^ bre(!^cn !ann, fo langc roaut auf @vben bic ©ottin "ipocfie, * so long 
<M an eye can yet weep, a heart yet break — so long walks upon earth the 
goddess Poetry.' 

e. A similar construction is sometimes made with an adjective, predi- 
cative or attributive : thus, abcr f o g r o 6 c n 9iu^m 'bicfer ^s:>ieg au^ ben 
$itgcnt brad^tc, *but, great as was the fame this victory brought to the 
pilgrims,' or * however g^eat fame this victory brought,* etc. — ^literally, * so 
great fame as it even brought' 

In both these classes of cases, the implication of the omitted old is 
clearly shown by the transposed arrangement of the clause ; and they are 
thus readily disiinguishcd from the cases where fobalb, fo langc, etc., havo 
simply their literal meaning. 

/. If an adverbial clause, or an inverted conditional clause (433), be put 
at the head of the sentence, the principal clause takes the inverted ar- 
rangement, just as after a simple adverb (431) : thus, W i c cr ba« l^ortc, flanb 
tx auf, * when he heard that, he arose ; ' tu c n n bic ®ca«bccfc in @tQub iicrfaf* 
Icn ifl, flaffl bcr crl^cirtctc ©obcn ouf, * when the covering of grass has fal- 
len into dust, the hardened earth cleaves open; ' t\)t fic gur Sfiotur guriid* 



g. After a prefixed adverbial clause, the principal clause is very often in- 
troduced by a particle — fo, ba, or the like ; especially fo — correlative to the con- 
junction of the former, and rendering easier the inversion : thus, tt) en n baS ifl, 
f fann \6) bid^ braudjen, ' if that is the case, (then) I can make use of you ; ' 
at 8 cr bic §anb gurftcfgog, b a !)ob fi(5 bic @4oUc, * when he withdrew his 
hand, (then) the clod rose.' — A fo stands in like manner as correlative to 
the implied ttJcnn, *if,' of an inverted conditional clause: thus, fann cud^ 
ba« nfl^en, f o ttjift icft cud^ gern btcncn, * if that can help you, (then) 1 will 
gladly serve you*' 

And the inversion of the principal clause comes so to depend in ap- 
pearance upon the correlative particle, that, when the particle is omitted, 
the clause not very infrequently retains (improperly) its normal order : thus, 
^cittc cr ben gricbcn gcrottnfd^t, c« wSrc fcincm 9tctrf)c ijort^cil^aft gcttjcfcn 
(for ttJorc c8, or fo marc c«), * had he wished peace, it would have been ad- 
Tantageous to his realm.' 

h. An independent clause is often employed in G^erman where our 
usage requires a dependent adverbial clause. Thus, for example, usually 
in a clause after one containing tanm, 'hardly: ' as, faum ttjor bcr SBater 
tobt, f fonnnt cin jcber niit fcincm ^ing, 'hardly was the father dead, 
ichen (lit, * then ') each one comes with his ring.' 

i. An adverbial clause, like an adjective clause (437.c), is sometimes made 
use of to add something to the sentence— thus, bod^ tolunbcrtcn cinigc a\x% Uc 
bcrmut^: U) c 6 ^ o I b bic 3wf ii^^ auftjSrtc unb aJiangcl cutflanb, * vet some, out 
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of wantonness, committed pillage : on which aoeount the supply ceased, 
and want arose' — or to make an antithesis — or for other purposes not 
wholly accordant with the office of a simple adverb. 

439. Additional rules respecting dependent clauses in general, 

1. In the transposed, as in the inverted (43 IJ^) order of the sentence, 
a personal pronoun as object of the verb not iofroiiuentljr sfcands before the 
subject: thus, biifiir, bag i^nen bte d)rtftUd)eti l^ivc^en in$ala)Hna einge* 
rdumt tucrben (oQten, *on condition ihat the Christian churches in Palestine 
should be pLaoed in their possession ; ' ein ^onb, kno f t d^ aUed in gittte t)orftnbet, 

* a laud where everything is fouud in abundance; '_a(« incnn fie i^m ber 
Xot grraubt ^dtte, *(han if death had snatched her from him.' 

2. When a clause ends with two or more inllnitives, of which the last is 
used in place of a participle (2 40. ic), the transposed verb is put next before 
instead of after them : thus, wctl id^ iitd^t ^abe gcljcn founen, * because I 
have not been able to go ; ' beuu t^r toifit, bag 'i!)r mid^ ^ a b t cnnorbcn 
laffcn tuoUcn, *for you know that you have wanted to have me murdered.* 
Compare 348.2a. 

By imitation of this construction, the transposed verb is also sometimes 
placed before a participle and infinitive, or two participles. 

3. a. In H dependent clause, the transposed auxiliary (^abcn or fcin) of 
a perfect or pluperfect tense is very frequently omitted: thus, frii^cr 
at8 i^r gebacfat Lb,attct], 'eailier than you ?iad thought;' bag f)xe uiib 
ba ein ©liidlic^cr gcnjejcn [tfl], 'that here and there fuis been one happy 
man; ' inbcm er gmci nid)t [^at] briicfen mogen, 'as he ^o* not wished to do 
injustice to two;' \va^ geucr« SSutl) il^ai aid)gcraubt [l^abe], * whatever 
the fire's fury may have taken from him.* 

6. Much more rarely, the transposed copula (a form of fein, ' be ') is m 
like manner omitted: thus, bag mir e8 immcr unerfldrt [ift], * that it is ever 
unaccountable to me ; ' men i be« giogcn« \\c nidbt miib* [feib], * if ye are 
not weary of asking; ' bte SKcgc, anf Aclc^cn bad ^ejic ^u §abcn [ifl], *the 
ways in which the best is to be had.* 

4. a. An exclamation often has the arrangement of a dependent clause : 
thus, tt)cr mit enc^ manbcrtc, 'if one could but go with you I' (lit. 'piow 
happy he] who should' etc ); xoxt er ftd^ Winbct, *how he twists himself 1 * 

&. A question may be asked in the same manner: thus, ob fie )no^( 
^orti^t, * [I wonder] whether she is perhaps listening? ' 

5. Whether a dependent clause shall be placed within the framework of the 
one upou which it depends, or outside that framework, is determined mainly 
by rhetorical or euphonic considerations : but it Is much more usually plaoed 
outside: thus, ba« attererfle, ttjad fte in bicfcr SBett ^Srten, al« ber 3)e(!cl Don ber 
@d)ad)tcl gcnommcn wurbc, in ber fte lagcn, \0(xx ba« SBort: „3iMolbatenI" 

* the very first thing that they heard in this world, when the cover was taken 
from the box in which they lay, was the word "tin soldiers 1 " ' — not tt)a5 fie in 
biejcr SBcIt, at« ber ^erfet »on ber @(§ad)tet, in ber fie tagen, genommen wurbe, 
l^ortcn, which would be excessively awkward. But, as the example shows, 
clauses qualifying the subject of a sentence have to be brought in before the 
predicate — unless, indeed, as is often done, the principal clause is inverted, 

6. la geueral, no sentence in G-erman takes the transposed arrangement, 
as a dependent clause, unless it be grammaticctUy as well as logically de- 
pendent—that is to say, unless it be introduced by a word (conjunction or 
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relatiye pronoan) which giyes it distinctly and formally a dependent char« 
acter. Many a clause is logically dependent, (especially as a substantive 
clause) without being so formally: thus, itj bSc^tc, c8 toaxt um bcflo gottli* 
ci^er (or, b a g ed um beflo gdtttit^er n^ore), ' I should think it was so much 
the more divine ' (or, * that it was ' etc.). 

Exceptions are 

a. A clause following another dependent clause, and implying the same 
subordinating word by which the former was introduced : thus, l^te^u tarn, 
bo6 bic fiSnigc »on ©icificn mit $)ofronfen fampfcn mugtcn, bcr S^^orbcn gn 
fern log, unb ©panten ftd) taunt bcr na^crcn gcinbe ernjeftrcn fonnte, • to this 
was added, that the kings of Sicily had to contend with court intrigues, 
[that] the north lay too far away, and [that] Spain could hardly defend her- 
self against nearer enemies.' 

h. The cases explained above (438.3(2^«), where old is omitted after fo 
followed by an adverb or adjective. 

c. A number of words (adverbs, prepositions, and so on) which were 
formerly construed with substantive clauses introduced by ba§, Uhat' — or, in 
part, are sometimes still so construed — have now won the character of con- 
junctions, and themselves introduce a dependent clause directly, the b'a§ 
being omitted: thus, bid, ' until ' (for bid bof3, 'as far as the time that'); 
ungeod^tet, * although' (for iingeod^tet bog, 4t being disregarded that'); 
nuii, ' now' (for nun bog, * now that^), and others : compare 377.1. 

d. It may be remarked here that an inverted conditional clause (433) is 
really a dependent clause, both logically and formally— as much so as if it 
were introduced by n?enu, *if,' and had the transposed order of arrange-' 
ment^ only its dependence is shown in another and peculiar manner. 

Summary of the RuUs of Arrangement. 

440. For the convenience of both teacher and learner, the leading 
rules respecting the arrangement of dauses, those which it is most import- 
ant to commit to memory and keep constantly ready for application, are 
presented below in summary. 

441. 1. There are three modes of arranging the sentence in 
German: 

a. The nermal^ or regular; 

b. The inverted; 

c. The transposed. 

2. The first two belong to independent clauses, the third to de- 
pendent. 

3. Their character is determined by the position of the simple 
predicate, or the personal verb : 

a. In the normal arrangement, the personal verb immediately 
follows the sabject ; 

5. In the inverted arrangement, it precedes the sabject 

10 
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c. Id the transposed arrangement, it is at the end of the clause. 

442. The order of the normal sentence is 

1. The subject; 

2. The simple predicate, or personal verb ; 

8. The varioas modifying adjuncts of the predicate, as objects, 
adverbs, predicate noun or adjective ; 

4. Finally, the non-personal part of the verb (if there be one) 
— namely, prefix, participle, or infinitive : and, if more than one 
be present, they follow one another in their order as here men- 
tioned. 

Among the modifying adjuncts of the predicate, standing after 
the personal verb, or between it and the non-personal part of the 
verb, 

a. A personal pronoun directly dependent on the verb regu- 
larly comes first; 

b. An accusative object precedes a genitive, and more usually 
follows a dative ; 

c. An adverb of time ordinarily comes before one of place, 
and both before one of manner ; 

d. A predicate noun or adjective, especially a factitive predi- 
cate, usually comes last 

More special rules would be too liable to exceptions to be worth giving. 
Examples of a normally arranged seuteuco : 

1. 2. 8. 4. 

cr fdfttrf t ; 

cr fd^idCt ba« ©nd^ ; 

er ^at mir ba8 ©uc!^ gcWidft ; 

mcin greunb luirb mir bo8 S3wd^ balb notfi ^aufc jurutfgejd^idCt ^ben : 
that is, 'he sends;' *he sends the book;* * he has sent me the book;* 
'my £riend will soon have sent the book back home to me.' 

443. The order of the inverted sentence is the same with 
that of the normal sentence, except that the subject comes next 
after the personal verb, instead of next before. 

The inverted order is followed 

1. When any part or adjunct of the predicate is put in the 
place of the subject, at the head of the sentence ; 

2. Rarely, for impressiveness ; with the personal verb firsts 
and usually with bod^ or |a, * surely,' somewhere after it ; 
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8. In mterrogatiye sentences, or when a question is asked ; 

4. In optative or imperative sentences — ^that is, wben a com 
mand or desire is expressed ; 

6. Often in conditional sentences, or to give the meaning of if. 

Special rules, a. The general connectives, meaning *and,* 
'but,' *for,' or *or,' are the only words which, save in rare and ex- 
ceptional cases, are allowed to precede the subject without invert- 
ing the sentence. 

b» In an inverted sentence, a personal pronoun as object is 
often put before the subject. 

Examples of inverted sentences : 

1. mir l|at er baS SBnd^ gcjd^icft ; 
ha^ SBu(^ fiat cr mir gc(d^i(ft ; 
gefci^icft l^at er mir ha^ ^nij : 

that is, *h6 has sent me the book ' — with varying emphasis, first on * me,* 
then on ' the book,' last on ' sent.' 

2. ^at er mtr bod^ bad ^nC^ gefd^idt : 
that is, ' surelj he has sent me the book.' 

3. ^t cr mtr bad SBudft gcfc^icft? 
it)a8 ^at er mir gefc^tdtt? 
tnem ^at er ba« ©u(^ geft^trft? 

that is, ' has he sent me the book ? '. * what has he sent me ? ' 'to whom 
has he sent the book? ' 

4. tci^tcf e er mtr ba9 ©ud^ I 

that is, 'let him send me the book I ' . 

6. fcftidCt er mtr ba« f&ndi, fo t^ut er tool^l : 
that is, ' if he sends me the book, he does welL' « 

6. l^at mtr mein gremib bo« S5ud^ geJc^idCt ? 
that is, *has my friend sent me the book ? ' 

444. The order of the transposed clause is the same with 
that of the normal sentence, except that the personal verb is 
removed from its proper place to the very end of the clause. 

The transposed order is followed in dependent clauses — ^that 
is to say, in suck as, being introduced by a subordinating word 
(relative pronoun or conjunction), are made to enter as members 
into the structure of some other clause. 

Such a clause has the value either of a noun, an adjective, or 
an adverb, and is accordingly reckoned as a substantive^ adjective^ 
or adverbial dependent clause. 

1. A 9ubstantive dependent clause is either the subject or ob^ 
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ject of a verb, or in apposition with or dependent upon a noun, 
o^goveroed by a preposition. 

It is introduced by ba§, ' that,' ob, ' whether,' or a compouiid 
relative pronoun or particle. 

Example of a substantive dependent clause (objective): 

i4 tecig, bag cr mir ba» ©ud^ geJc^ldCt fyit : 
that is, * I know that he has sent me the book.' 

2. An adjective dependent clause belongs to and qualifies a noun. 
It is introduced by a relative pronoun or a relative particle. 
Example of an adjective dependent clause : 

ba« SBvL^, tt)cltf)e« cr mir gefd^icft ^at : 
that is, *the book which be has sent to me.' 

3. An adverbial dependent clause qualifies usually a verb, some* 
times an adjective or an adverb. 

It is introduced by a subordinating conjunction of place, time, 
manner, cause, purpose, condition, or degree. 

Examples of an adverbial dependent dause : 

ate cr mir ba« 53u(^ fti^itftc ; 

toenn cr mir ba« ©u(]^ gcft^itft l^ot : 
that is, * when he sent me the book; ' * if he has sent me the book ' 

Special rules, a. In a transposed sentence, a personal pro- 
noun as object is sometimes put before the subject (if the latter 
be a noun). 

h. If the sentence ends with more than one infinitive, the 
transposed verb is pat next before instead of after them. 

Examples : 

0, ob mir mciti grcunb ba8 Sud^ ^cfc^tdt l^at ; 

&. tocil cr mir bad Bud^ ntd^t ^at fc^idtctt motteu : 
that is, ' whether my Mend has sent me the book ; ' * because he has not 
wanted to send me the book.' 

Concluding Hemarks, 

446. It must not be supposed that the rules of arrangement^ aa 
drawn out in the preceding pages, are always and everywhere strictly 
observed,* even in prose. The demands of euphony, the suggestions of 
style, even sometimes the arbitrary and uneiplainable choice of a writer, 
lead to their not infrequent violation. A few cases of sudi violation, of 
sufficiently prevalent occurrence to constitute exceptional classes, have 
been pointed out above ; but to show in detail the different degree of obli* 
gatory foree belonging to the different rules, and how and under what 
circumstances the^r n^ect is permitted, woidd require a treatise. 
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446. The construction of sentences has been taken up and treated 
here only on its grammatical. side. To treat it on its rhetorical or stylistic 
side — to explain how and to what extent clauses may be put together so 
as to form admissible or harmonious sentences and periods — is not the duty of 
a grammar. There is, in theory, no limitation to the expansion of a simple 
sentence ; for both its subject and predicate may involve a variety of mo- 
difying adjuncts in the shape of words, phrases, and clauses ; and each part 
of these clauses may take on further clauses as adjuncts — and so on, ckI 
infinitum. The usages of the language, gradually estabhshed under the in- 
fluence of a regard for euphony and for convenient intelligibihty, practi- 
cally set bounds to this indefinite expansion. But the bounds are very 
differently drawn in different styles of composition, in every language; 
and the variety in Gehnan is notably greater than in most other languages. 
Between the style of simple narration, and that excessive involution and 
intricacy in which many German writers love to indulge, there is an im- 
mense interval. It is because poetry is intolerant of involved periods that 
German poetry is, upon the whole, decidedly easier to the learner than 
German prose. No one, of course, can put together German periods 
which shall be tolerable — much less, elegant — ^after study of the rules of 
construction in a grammar : familiarity with the language as spoken and 
written, the acquisition of what seems an instinctive feeling for the har- 
mony of construction, but is in fact an educated habit, the p'^oduct of much 
reading and hearing, can alone enable one to compose such sentences as 
Germans compose. 



REIiATION OF GERMAN TO ENGLISH. 

447. 1. A part, and the most essential part, of our English 
language — namely, that derived from the Anglo-Saxon — ^is of near 
kindred with the German. 

a. That other and very important part of our language which is more 
directly akin with the French and Latin was brought in and grafted upon 
tiie Anglo-Saxon in consequence of the conquest of England by the Kor- 
mans, in the 11th century. The Normans were of Germanic (Scandinavian) 
race, though they had been settled in France long enough to have substi- 
tuted the French language for their own. Thus our Germanic blood is purer 
from intermixture than our Grermanic speech. 

2. This part akin with German includes, along with the most fre? 
qiiently used and familiar words in our vocabulary, nearly the whole of the 
grammaticaJ, apparatus of English — that is to say, all its endings of inflection 
(393), most of its endings of derivation^ its suffixes and prefixes (394-6^ 
and ^e larger part of its indeclinable particles, or words of relation. 

448. Kindred in language, as elsewhere, implies, descent 
from a common ancestor : the English and German are modem 
dialects of one original langaage. 

a. That is to say, there was a time when the forefathers of the English- 
speakers and those of the German-speakers formed t<^ther a single com- 
mnnity, of imifonn speech. By its division, under historical causes, into 
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Beparate and independent communities, and bj the consequently discordant 
changes which these communities have wrought each upon its own speech, 
the yarions dialects now spoicen have gradually come to exhibit the differ- 
ences which characterize them. (See, for the causes affectmg the growth 
of dialects, the author's ** Language and the Study of Language," p. 153 etc.) 

h. Thus, the Englishman and the German both use the words sing^ sang 
(ftng', fang) in the same sense, because each has received them with this 
sense by uninterrupted tradition — going down from father to son just as 
language goes nowadays— from ancestors who lived together and differed 
in their talk no more than we ourselves and our immediate neighbors. 
Thust on the other hand, the one says slay^ slew^ and the other \(Sfia%\ 
f(^(ug (* strike, struck'^ — words originally identical in pronundation and 
meaning, though now different in bot£ — ^because these words have, in the 
course of tiieir tradition, become differently altered in the one and the 
other Hue, in the same manner as words are altered nowadays; 

448. The English and German are joint members of a gronp 
or Bub-fieunily of dialects called the gbrmanio (often also ''Teu- 
tonic ") ; which^ again, is a member of a larger family, called 
the iNDO-EUBOPEAN (also " Indo-Germanic," "Japhetic," or 
"Aryan"). 

450. The Indo-Earopean family inclades most of the lan- 
guages of Europe and southwestern Asia. Its divisions are 

1. The Germanic (461) ; 

2. The Slavic (Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, etc.) and 
Idthfianic ; 

8. The Celtic (Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, etc.) ; 

4. The Italic (Latin, etc ; and, as modem representatives of 
the Latin, the Italian, French, Spanish, etc.) ; 

• 6. The Greek (ancient and modem) ; 

6. The Persian (Zend, Modem Persian, etc) ; 

7. The Indian (ancient Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit ; modem Hindi, 
Bengali, Marathi, etc.). 

a. The resemblances and differences of these langnages are of the same 
kind with those of the English and (German, and due to the same causes. 
U, where we say six and the German fed)0, the ancient Roman said sex, the 
ancient Greek Jiex, the ancicDt Hindu shash, and so on, it is all for the same 
reason for which the Germans and we say sing and sang (above, 448.5). 
Only, In this wider family, of races whose separation is mudi more ancient* 
the remaining correspondences are proportionally fewer and less oonspicib 
ous, the discordances more numerous and deeper. 

b. Although relationships for the languages here named have been sniw 
mised, and are often claimed, on a yet wider scale (for example, with the 
Hebrew and the other '' Semitic ** languages), they haye not been demon- 
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Btrated. See, for the Indo-EuropeaD familj in general and in particular, the 
author's "Language and the Study of Language," p. 186 eta 

451- The divisions of the Gennanic branch of this great 
family are as foUows : 

1. The Low-Gvrman^ occupying the lowlands of northern Germany. 
To this division belong— the EnglisTi, as modem representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon, which was carried into England, and made to displace the Celtic, 
by the invading tribes from the northern shores of Gennany, in the fifth 
century ; the DuUchf or literary language of the Netherlands ; the ancient 
Saxon and FViaiafij no longer cultivated; and the various dialects now 
spoken among the people in northern Germany, whose literary language is 
the cultivated High -German, or " German." 

2. The Bigh'German^ occupying central and southern Germany. The 
only existing cultivated dialect of this division is the one which we know 
as " the German " language ; its history will be given with a littie more 
fulness farther on (462 etc.). 

3. The Scandinavianf occupying the peninsulas of Denmark and Sweden 
and Norway, with the island of Iceland (colouized from Norway in the 
ninth century). Its languages are the ancient Icelandic or Old Norse, and 
the modem Norwegian^ Swedish, and Danish. 

These are all the divisions represented by existing languages. Besides 
them, however, is to be noticed 

4. The Gothic, represented by parts of a Gothic version of the Bible 
made in the fourth century of our era in the dialect of the Goths of Moesia 
(generally called, therefore, the Moeso-Gothic), by their bishop Ulfilas. Of 
all the extant monuments of. Germanic language, this is by two or three 
centuries the oldest, and therefore of the highest value in all inquiries into 
the history of the whole (^rmanic family of languages. 

452. 1. The more immediate connection of English is thus 
seen to be with the Low-German languages ; but its relation to 
the German is very near, as compared with that to the other Eu- 
ropean tongues, and the correspondences of word, grammatical 
fonn, and meaning, between the two are numerous and striking. 

2. Th$se correspondences — beside their intrinsic interest, and 
their value as historical evidences bearing upon the development 
of both languages, the relations of the races speaking them, and 
th« growth of ideas and institutions among those races — have 
also a practical value, as a help to the scholar to whose attention 
they are brought in retaining the meaning of the German words 
he is endeavoring to leam. 

3. It is the proper duty of a Grerman-English dictionary to point out in 
detail the English words which are to be regarded as Identical, or of kiudrcd 
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elements, with German words (a duty sought to be AilflUed in the vocabu- 
lary to the author^s German Reader). But no small part of the correspond- 
ences are readily to be disooyered by the scholar himself, especially if his 
researches are guided at first by a judicious and enlightened teacher. 

4. The varieties of difference, both of form and meaning, which distin- 
guish German words from their English correspondents, are much too great 
to allow of their being set forth here. To exhibit with fulness even the 
more important among them, and explain their reasons (so tar as these ad- 
mit of explanation), would be the work of a professed comparative gram- 
mar of the Germanic languages. There is, however, one ^et of differences 
which are so regular in their occurrence, and which are of such prime im- 
portance for one who undertakes to compare German words with English, 
that they may not be passed without notice. 

The Law of Profession of Mutes, 

453. The law of progression of mutes (in German, the 2aut* 
))erf(i^te6ung^ * poshing of sounds out of place : ' generally called 
"Grimm's Law," after the great German grammarian Jacob 
Grimm, who was the 'first clearly to illustrate and establish it) is 
one of the most striking and characteristic features of the whole 
body of Germanic lan^ages, affecting the original mutes of those 
languages with a regular out intricate system of changes. 

454. The original mute letters of the Indo-European langua- 
ges are nine in number, and of three classes — lingual or ^mutes, 
palatal or JEr-mutes, and labial or^mutes : «each class containing 
a surd mute (^, it, /)), an aspirate {th, khy ph — more originally 
dh, ghy hh)j and a sonant ((/, g^ h). Thus, 

■nrd. aspirate. aoxumt. 

lingual mutes t dh or ih d 

palatal mutes k gh or Jch g 

labial mutes p hh or ph b 

a. These aspirates are to be understood as uttered in the way they are 
written — ^that is to say, with an h or aspiration audibly following the mute 
letter which begins them : and not, for instance, as wo are accustomed to 
pronounce our th and ph. These last are not aspirated mutes, but spirants, 
simple continuable sounds, which have grown out of the aspirates, but are 
phonetically of quite another character. Any aspirate in the Germanic 
languages which had become a spirant was no longer liable to the law of 
progression. 

455. It is found now that, as a general rule, in the great body of 
the Germanic languages (Gothic, Scandinavian, Low-German), each 
of these mutes has been pushed forward one step in its own class, 
the surds having become aspirates, the aspirates sonants, and 
tbe »pnant8 surds ; while, in the High-German languages (includ- 
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ing the "German"), eacli has been pushed forward two steps, th« 
turds having become sonants, the aspirates surds, and the sonants 
aspirates. 

456. 1. This rule would in strictness require that 

lingaal labial palatal 

original t^ (h^ d p, phj h k^ ArA, g should have become 

English th^ dj t pk^ S, p kh^ ^, k and 

German c?, f, th S, /?, ph g, k, kh; 

but to the regularity of this result there are many exceptions : 

a. Original p and k^ in whole clashes of words, at fheir first change 
were converted into the spirants /and h, instead of the aspirated mates 
ph and Ich^ and so remained unaltered by the second change. 

h. The High-German dialects in general took the second step of progres- 
sion less completely and less strictly in the labial and palatal than in the lingual 
series. In the two first, some dialects, at a certain period, were more faithful 
to the requirements of the rule than were others ; but, in the modern Grer- 
man, the authority of the latter has prevailed. Thus, for bin, * be,' the 
older monuments give pirn (p for h) — and so in a great number of other 
cases. 

e. In the lingual series, the German has converted the aspirate fh^ 
regularly required as the correspondent of English ^ into .a sibilant, 
for J. 

2. Hence, the actual correspondence between English and 
German, so far as concerns the law of progression, is in general 
as follows : 

lingual labial palatal 

to English thy dy t A ^j P K 9^ ^ correspond 

German b, t, f,j b^f, b, f,p l^.g, t 

Even these correspondences, however, do not hold strictly in 
all cases : thus, 

a. A mute is often protected from alteration by combination with an- 
other letter : thus, rf by » or / ; an in ganb, land, ttjanbcrn, wander; @otb, gold ; 
— t by 8j h {chj gh\ f: as in ©tctll, stone^ ^afl, haste \ 9^ac^t, night \ $tx(x\t, 
craft, 

5. Even the oldest English and German (the Anglo-Saxon and the old 
High-German) have their irregular exceptions to the rules of correspon- 
dence ; and these exceptions have become much more numerous in later 
times, as 6ach language, in the course of its history, has suffered anoma- 
lous changes in some of its words and letters. 

457. Below are given examples of the more important correspondence! 
between German and English consonants — those which result from the law 
of progression, and a few others. 

458. Lingual series. 

1. 2) hi German answers regularly to English ih: thus, ba«, thai^ benfci^ 
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ifUnkt btdf, thick, bod^, ffumgh^ S)ur|l, ffurst, brct, ihree, S3ab, 6a^ 53rubcr, 
Irother^ (Srbe, earGi. 

a. The most important exception is that of a b after n or l, as noticed 
above (466.2a). 

2. X (or t^: see 37) in German answers regularly to English d: thus, 
%a%, day, tief, <2eep, Xoh, deaths t^un, do, Itebte, loved, ©ott^eit, godhead, 
fclten, seldom, SBort, word; untcr, wndcr. 

a. Excepted especially is a t after f . df, f, which (as noticed aboTO, 
466.2a) usually corresponds to an English t 

8. The lingual sibilants in Grerman, 9, ff, g, ^ often correspond to Engi- 
lish t: thus, bad, bag, ihat, l^etg, hot, ed, 4 au9, oui, ht^tr, beOer, ^vi%foot, 
ghjct, ^wo, gu, to, 3cit, ^ 3^^/ tofe, 3ottf <o«. 

a. But the sibilants are also in numberless cases the representatives of 
original sibilants, and are therefore found alike, or with but slight variations, 
in German and English: thus, png, sing, \o, so, btc8, (his, @tctn, stone, ©d^om, 
shame, ®tjnce, snow, fti^eltcn, scold, 

459. Labial series. 

1. a. $, in German, when initial, regulariy answers to English 5: thus, 
&ab, hath, iBruber, brother, SB(iit, blood, geboren, bom, 

b. In tiie middle of a word, or as final, it is usually represented in Eng- 
lish by/ or v: thus, ab, of, of, ^atb, half, taub, deaf, SBci^), wife, licb, lief; 
— 2:aubc, dove, flcrbcn, starve, ficben, seven, jfnabe, knave, aber, ewer, gieber, 
fever, 

2. ^ in Gkrman answers, with very few exceptions, to English jj: thus, 
pa^tn,pass, "^td^, pitch, S^la%t, plague, ^pxt% spit, fpringen, spring, 

3. a. %, lilce b, agrees with English / when initial: thus, fallen, fall, 
%\\dt,fish, ^n%foot, flkQtu^fly, frei,/rce. 

b. Elsewhere in a word, it usually corresponds to English p : thus, tief, 
deep, ©d^Iaf, sleep, auf, up, reif, ripe, f(^affen, shape, ^ctfcn, Tuilp, tncrfcn, 
warp, offen, open, 

4. $f is a peculiar Gkrman combination, occurring with great frequency 
in words ancientiy derived from the Latin, as representing a Latin p : thus, 
<Pflanje, plant (Lat plania), $forte, * door ' (Lat porta), $fct(, * arrow' (Lat 
pilum), ^feffer, pepper (Lat. piper), $funb, pound (Lat pondus). But it is 
also found in a good many words of Grermanic origin : thus, 2(^fc(, apple, 
^^xdit, plight, @(i^nct)fc, ^nipe, ^upfcn, hop, $fro|)f , jwop. 

460. Palatal series. 

As a general rule, the letters of this series — namely, g, f, ^, also n! and 
«g— are the same in German and English: thus, Oott, god, t>tVQt^tn, forgei, 
griin, grem, SEBogen, wagon /—fait, w/d; bicf, tticfc, tntrlcn, work, flar, cfear, 
jjnabc, knave;— S^taax, hair, $cri\, heart ;-^ fmlcn, **»*, pngcn, «n^. 
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Exceptions, however, of a more irregalar kind, are very ntunerous. 

a, English ch is found not infi^uently where the German has I : thus, 
Stinn, chin^ ©tredf e, siretch, 

h, Grerman d^ is yariously represented in English, hy k^ gTi, tch, eta: 
thus, ^d^, bookj bo(9f ^umghf tei(^t, lighi; ^tdi, piteh. 

c An original g, which the German has retained, has very often under- 
gone manifold corruption or loss in English : thus, %(x%, day, liege. liige, 
lie, mac\, may, 2Be(|, troy ;— ©ilgcl, hiU, 3iegel, tile, ^oail, fowl ;—]ol^tn, 
follow, feotg, bellows, @orgc, sorrow, borgcn, oorrow; — and so on. 

d. ^, as has been pointed ont, is in Grerman very often a mere ortho- 
graphical device for signifying the long quantity of the neighboring vowel. 
Of course, where it has this character, nothing corresponding with it in Eng- 
lish is to be looked for. 

461. Into the discussion of the general tendencies and the special 
causes which have led to the harmonies- and discrepancies of German and 
English words, and have produced either classes of correspondences or 
single and apparently anomalous cases of difference, we cannot here enter: 
such subjects would be in place in a historical grammar of German, or a 
comparative grammar of the Germanic languages in general 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

462. The German language is, as haa been seen, one of the 
dialects of the High-German sub-division of the Germanic division 
or branch of the Indo-European family of languages. 

a. Every cultivated or literary language is, in the same way, by origin 
one of a group of more or less discordant dialects — one to whicdi external 
circumstances have given prominence above the rest. 

5. Since unity of speech cannot be maintained over a wide extent of 
country, or through a numerous community, except by aid of the unifying 
influences of high civilization and literature, it is only a matter of course 
that Germany, at the beginning of the historical era» was filled with a 
variety of dialects — many of which are yet far from being extinct 

c Germany was first brought to the knowledge of the rest of the world 
by the Romans, whose attempts to conquer the country, as they had con- 
quered Gaul (Prance), proved in vain, partly owing to the stubborn resistance 
of the German tribes, partly because of the remoteness of the country, and 
the decay of the aggressive force of the Soman empire. Later, nearly aU 
the European provinces of the empire were overwhelmed, one after an- 
other, by roving hordes of Germans ; but these nowhere established them- 
selves in sidBcient . numbers to maintain thc^ir own speech. Thus the 
dialects of the Goths, &e Vandals, and other noted German races, became 
extinct, by the absorption of those races into the conununities of other 
speech among whom tiiey settled. 

d. The introduction of Roman Christianity, civilization, and letters into 
Germany (beginning m the fifth century), the establishment of ^e Frank- 
ish empire under Chlodowig over nearly all the German tribes (about ths 
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end of that oentnryX and its yet more brilliant renewal nnder Charlemagne, 
three centuries later (A. D. 742-814X produced in the oountrj a state of 
things favorable to a unify of customs, institutions, and language. It re* 
mained then for circumstances to determine which of the many existing 
dialects should win such importance in the eyes of all the German peoples 
as to be accepted by them as their literary limguage. 

463. The history of the High-German dialects falls into 
three periods : 

1. The Old High-German period (Htt^oi^beutfd^), down to the 
twelfih century ; 

2. The Middle High-Qerman period (SKittcI^od^beutfd^), cov- 
ering four centuries, from the heginning of the twelftii to the 
time of Lnther ; 

8. The New High-Germati period (Steu^oi^beutfd^), from the 
Beformation down to our own days. 

464. 1. The Old High-^erman period commences with the 
eighth century ; from which, however, only fragments have come 
down to ns. 

a. As the oldest of these is regarded the HUdbrandslied^ a pre-Chris- 
tian poem, in the alliterative verse whidi appears to have been the origi- 
nal form of poetic expression of the whole Germanic race. 

2. The literature of this period is chiefly Christian, and con- 
sists of versions from the Latb, collections of words or glosses, 
paraphrases and comments of Scripture, and the like. 

a. The most noteworthy productions of this class are OtfHed's Krisi 
(A. D. 868)f a harmony of the four Gospels, in the first rhymed verse ; a 
prose version of Tatian*s harmony of the Grospels, of about the same 
period ; the works of the monk Kotker (about A. D. 1000) and his school, 
especiaDy his prose version and explanation of the Psalms; Williram'a 
(about jL D. 1075) prose paraphrase and explanation of Solomon's Song. 

b. Besides these, there are a few songs, forms of imprecation, and other 
like remnants of a more popular and native dass of productions. 

S. The leading Old High-German dialect was the Prankish, as 
being the language of the mUng race and dynasty ; but there was 
no prevailing uterary dialect accepted through the whole country : 
eacn writer used his own native idiom. 

a. Other dialects represented in this period are the Alemannio and Swa- 
bian, and the Bavarian and Austrian. 

465. 1. In the Middle High-German period, tho literary dia- 
lect was the Swabian. 

dk Because it was the conrt-laDgaage of the empire under the SwaUaa 
emper<v8, Ck>nrad and Frederick Barbarossa and their soooessors (A. IX 
1138-1368). 
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5. The grand difference distinguishing the language of the Middle period 
fW)m that of the Old, is the reduction of the former full and distinct rowelfl 
of the endings of words to the indifferent and monotonous e* Thus, gebe, 
•I give,* was in the first period gibu; gebcn, *to give,' was geb<m; Rtfc^cn, 
*to fishes,' was viscum; minbeS, * blind ' (neut. sing.), was bliruha; bUnben 
(gen.pl) was Uindono; and so on. In this respect the Middle and New 
High-German stand nearly upon the same level 

2. The literatare is abundant and various, and of a very high 
order of merit. 

It may be divided into 

• a. Tho works of the Minnesanger (* love-singers '), of whom more than 
thriee hundred ore more or less known. Some of the most eminent among 
them were Hartmann von der Aue, Wolfram von Eschenbach, Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, Walther von der Yogelweide, and Grottfried von Strassburg. 
They wrote song^ of love and chivalry, epics (chietly founded on Frendi 
and Broven^al subjects), didactic poems, fkble8---almost everything except- 
ing dramas. 

h. The popular legendary epics, new workings-up of stories — ^half-mythi- 
cal, half-historical — which had long been current among tiie Gorman races, . 
and even in part belonged to the whole Gtermanic race. Their authors are 
unknown. Chief among them is the Lay of the Nibelungen {NibelungerUied)^ 
a magnificent poem ; others are Gudrun, and the lesser tales whidi make 
up the Bddenhuch ('Book of Heroes'). 

c. The works of the Meistersauffer (* master-singers '). These were poets 
by trade, organized into guilds, and carrying on their handicraft in a very 
regular and very uninteresting manner, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies (and later), after the decay of the national literature which had 
flourished under the Swabian emperors. Their productions have mostly 
gone into merited oblivion. * 

466. During the time of literary depression which occupied the last 
century or two of the Middle period, the foundations were laying for the 
New. The wearing-out of the feudal system ; the rise of the cities to im- 
portance and wealth ; the awakened sense for Art, both in architecture and 
in painting ; the establishment of universities ; the impulse given to classi- 
cal learning through Eurqpe in consequence. of the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks ; the invention of printing, which put literature within ib»- 
reach of a vastly increased dass — all these circumstances prepared the way 
for a national culture which should be as much vrider and deeper-reaching 
than that of the preceding period, as this than that of the first And 
whereas in the Old period literature had been the property chiefly of the 
church and the priests, with complete diversity of dialects ; and, in the , 
Middle, the property of courts and the great, with acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence of the court-dialect; so now, it was to be shared in by the great 
body of the people, and to possess for its use something like a true national 
language. 

467. The New High-Oerman period begins with the grand 
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national moyement of the Beformation, and especially with the 
writings of Lather. 

a. The dialect which Luther used was not a contmuatlon of the Swa 
bian, which had long since sunk into insignificance, while each author had 
again begun to write in his own idiom ; nor was it the precise spoken 
language of any part of the country: it was, as he himself states, the language 
of public affairs in Saxony, and used hy the various courts throughout 
Germany. It had grown up in a measure on paper, in learned and Ute- 
rary use, and united in itself some discordant dialectic elementa 

b. It was the nationality of Germany that created the possibility of a 
national language : it was the excited and reoeptiye state of the national 
mind at tlie time of the Reformation, the inherent force and rigor of style 
in the writings of Luther and his coadjutors, the immense cuid immediate 
circulation which they won among all classes of the people, and the adop- 
tion of his version of the Bible as a household book through nearly the 
whole country, that gave to the particular form of speech used by him an 
impulse toward universality which nothing has since been able to check or 
interfere wjlth. It has become more and more exclusively the language of 
education and learning, of the courts, the pulpit, the lecture-room, the 
school,, the press ; and in the large towns and cities it has to some extent 
extirpated or deeply affected the old popular dialects, which are now 
hardly met in purity except among the rude country population. Thus 

468. The language of Luther, not a little modified in spel- 
ling, utterance, and construction, and greatly enriched by new 
formations and additions, is now the speech of the educated in 
all Gennany (both High-Germany and Low-Germany), and there- 
fore entitled to be called the German language. 

a. To illustrate the alteration which it has undergone during the 
three centuries and a half of its existence, is here added Luther's version 
of the Lord's Prayer, as given in his first edition of the Gtorman New 

Testament (1522): s^ttftt Sotet tm bem $)imel^ ^itm 9lmt fe4 i^e^Ug; 
2)d|n 9ktM! Idme; ^e^ SS^iEe gefil^ aiiff dxbm tale tm km ^^mel; 
Uttfer tegliA iBratt 0t( wmS l^eatt; Uitb m0 m^ imfm @d|ttlbe^ loie 
10^ mtfeitnt @#iil^^|eiit m^tbtu; Itmtb fait mS mtt tm BecfaAimg; 
^attbetn erlafe wx^ iiaa km f&M ; ^om k^ ift M 9la^/ mtb Me ttof^, 
mmkbte^Iide^ttitettitife^t Kmetu 

b. The former dialects not only still subsist in Gennany among the 
uneducated, but their influence more or less affects the literary speech, 
especially as regards its pronunciation, so that the educated even, from 
dififerent parts of the country, do not speak precisely alike. 

469. To give any history of the language, its cultivation, and its 
literature, during this its modem period, will not be attempted here ; even 
to mention the names of the principal writers who have distinguished 
themselves by their contributions in German to literature and science would 
require pages. Such are their merits that to possess no knowledge of 
German is to be cut off from one of the most important sources of knowl- 
edge and culture within our reach. 
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GERMAN WRrrrEN CHARACTER. 

The Oeraiaii written letters are as follows : 



Civ. 

a 









q7 j 



d 

e 

f 

9 
h 



Gapu 






eqniVt. 

3 
Tc 

I 

m 

n 



9 



^ y t 



u 



V 



w 



s 






X 



y 



sz 



The general peculiarity requiring especial notice In this character is the 
preyalenoe of angular instead of rounded strokes among the small letters. 
Owing to this, % is (^stinguished from c only by its dot ; also u from n only 
by the round stroke above the former (which stroke, however, is omitted 
as unnecessary when the u is modified). Further, e is distinguished fromt 
fi only by the strokes being made much closer together. For the same reason, 
the a^g^o^q are not entirely closed at the top. 

The use of the two forms of smaU s corresponds precisely with that of 
the two forms of the same letter in printed text: the first is to be every* 
where written for f, and the other for 8, 

For sz is written a peculiar character (as shown in the table), instead of 
a combination of those for a and s. Special forms of combination of ai 
and st are also sometimes made. 
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Examples: 






^•^^^ •m-*'*^ci^m>* ^^C<^'0. ^rm '* 6<^^^*-<i*"'^>a^t» - *-«* y - t^tt>.^^ ^m - m t — 






^c/ 
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U^ ^/^J^^^j -**-**^ ,*..-.***^ n*^.**.*^ 



/^^^ ^ -^y 



fettle* 









V 






^^^^.^ 
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ALPHABBTIOAL UOT OP 
VERBS OF THE OIJ> CONJUGATION, 

AJTO OP THE IRRE6U1AB VERBS OF THE NEW CONJUGATION. 

SBphnoHons. — Id the following table are g^yen the principal parts of al 
the'yerbs of the Old oonjugation, t(^ther with the preterit snbjunctiye ; 
also the second and third singular indicative present and the second singu- 
lar imperative, whenever these are otherwise formed than they would be 
in the New conjugation. Forms given in full-faced tjpe (thus, ^Aaden) 
are those which are alone in use ; for those in ordinary type (thus, bficfjl, 
hadt) the more regular forms, or those made after the manner of the New 
conjugation, are also allowed; forms enclosed in parenthesis are especially 
unusual, poetical, or dialectic: a subjoined remark giyes additional explana- 
tion, if any is needed. The number of the dass and division to which each 
verb belongs (see 263-6) is added at the end. 

For conyenience, the forms of the modal auxiliaries and other irregular 
verbs of the New conjugation are included in the List, with reference at the 
end to the paragraph in the grammar where their conjugation is explained. 
They are distingpiished by being put in ordinary type throughout 

Ko verb ia givtn in (helistas a compound. If found only in composition, 
hyphens are prefixed to all its forms, and an added note gives its com- 
pounds. 

iBflaittTS. iiTM't Indle. dng. prvt. India prat Vd»J. lmp«r. pact part o1m». 

ea<lM, 'bake* UOft, hhit But Intt scbacfcn tLS 

often of New oonj., eepedallj when tiamBltlTe ; except the participle. 

shaven, *fiet{t, ^Meit sbar shatt ^litx sboren I.S 

only in ^tlknn, *bear, bring forth* (formerly fle&eveti> 

Belfot/blte' bi« Wife Bthiflm HLl 

eersctt, 'hide* Wrgfl, bitgt hat$ barge birg geboracn L8 

burgc 

Berflctt, 'burst* Bitflefl, Mr^ Baift 6&TfU h\x^ geioxflen L3 

Sicgctt, 'bend* bog boge g«bogcn in.8 

ektm, 'ofEer* (^eutjl, Uvtt) bot bote Oent) gcboten IIL3 

dsibtn, 'bind* bonb bottbc gcbutibctt 1.1 

eitten, 'beg* bat bate gebeten L4 

eiofctt, 'blow* biafcd^blafl blic« bUefe geblofen n.8 

Pleibett, 'remain* blieb bliebe geblkbcn ma 

eiekben, 'bleach* Mid^ iixAt sebU^en in.l 

as intnuuitiTe, of either oonj. ; M tnuudUTe, of Kew only. 

Sratett, 'roast* brAtfl, btftt bc(et bttete gebrateit n.8 

Ore<ben, 'break* hvid^ft, bricbt bracb bracbe brfcb gcbrocbett L8 

erenneit/ 'bom * brannte btennte gebniitnt 249 

erlngesi 'taring* — — bca^te btft^te gebca^t 260 

fbeibeti sbieb tbitU —^ <Weben HI 9 

obsolete except in gebei^en^ 'thrlye.* 
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bflttUif*. piwH iBdlfl. Oaf. 


We bft<!^te ' geba^t 


dua. 
25a 


•ber»ctt •t>ii»fl, fbUBt »]>«» «Mt»c Atc» «bor6es 

sbfir6e 


L< 


l^itisctt,* engage* 


bttitg 
(bang} 


bftnge 


flebttiiaen 


m.i 


SDKf4Kit, 'thresh' Wfi^efl, brif(«t 


\m 




bwf* gwrofcfKit 


L8 


ooily in wtbrle^en, 'Tex.* 


s^roi 


^^broffie 


(*b«iit) shtvnm 


ma 


9)&rfen, 'bepennitted* botf, borffl, barf 


bnutg 

burfte 


brang* 

b&rftc 


wanting gebnrft 


251 


€?ff«i, 'eat' <fr<fl,ift 


«« 


a«( 


in «e9«ffeti 


n.i 


9afir(ii, 'go fabrfl, Wrt 


Mr 


ful^r* 


Btfabtm 


IL3 


8ten«t, 'feU' faOfl^faat 


fici 


fiek 


ecfaOdt 


U.8 


9mi9cn, *Gatoh* f&n^ft, i&n$t 






gcfongeti 


n.8 


9ianen, 'flght' fU^tefl, m 


fi(«t 9(fo<»teli 


m.5 


ff^Moi «<ieam,^ait 


'fofll 


nuuend: 


tMI sfo^ktt 


LB 


only in bef e^teiti *temmand,* empfe^Ien, *oo 




9iitheit, 'find' 


fotl^ 


foitbc 


— gefunbctt 


1.1 


9Ud^t€n, 'twine' fli(^t|l, flK^t 


<lo<^t 


floc^te 


|li*t 9(f|p4»ttit 


ni.6 




^Sfrtone'a^iS.' 


0<f«fFnt 


IILl 


-^^Ifeaen, ' fly ' (Peusjl, jleugt) 


<l09 


nesc 


(flteug) gffilogctt 


nT.8 


«fllcl^eit, 'flee' (Peut^MJeut^t) 


<Iol^ 


n6«« 


(Peut^) 9(flo»en 


in.8 


^^-s^IMen, 'flow' (Peu^eU, ffeu^t) 


fliofi 


fltfiff* 


(Pe»W 8<fi«>ff<n 


m.8 


— gtagen, 'ask' frfig^ frfig* " fn»9 
properly a -verb or the New oonj. only. 


frflge 


fleftttflt 


n.8 


9rtfkn, ' deyonr ' frfffefl, friftt 


fw* 


fra«« 


frl« sefwffen 


n.i 


^rittwt,' freeze' 


fror 


frorc 




m.8 


mahtm, 'lermcnt' 

alao spelt g&reit eta, without 9. 


0O^t 


S6^te 


9C90|rat 


IIL6 


■^^''^"' sfet.ur 


eak 


galk 


«{eb aeflcben 


11,1 


®«f>«i,'go' 


0<»9 


gitig* 


flegangett 


267 


®({tctt, * be worth ' ^iltH, 0»t 


0a{t 


golte 


S^tt gcgoltcn 


1.8 


only In i»et%t^in, * forget!' 


«fl«« 


«0<f s0(ffen 


11.1 


0<(fi<tt (fleulejl, gettit) 


0O« 


ddfUe 


(0ett6) gegofTm 


HLS 


sginnen 

only in begtnnen, * begin.' 


sflotm 


sganne 
sdontic 


sgonncn 


1.9 


-~«W*<«, 'resemble' 0liA flli(^e 

nmally of New oonj. when tranaitlYe, 'make similar.' 


geglW^ea 


IILl 


©fciteii, 'gUdo' 


gtitt 


fllltte i 


gegtltten 


m.i 


©«mmcti, 'gleam' 


fllomm 


gTdmme 


geglommen 


in.5 


mtdbtn, '('Ig' swi^, srabt 


9ntb 


griil^e 
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" ^rtlftn, 'giljs' 


pmt ladle, itaw; 


prat ladle, prat nltf. 

griff griffc 


Imper. put pert 

gegriffim 


IILl 


■Hahtn, *hm' 


^|l,*at 


^am 


9&tte 


ge^abt 


236 


.^oltm^'hold* 


haltn, h&tt 


%Ult 


hkttt 


tfebolten 


ILH 


^-ir'-^a-a. 


tgen, *hang 


gcaanaen 

'(trana^XNewconj. 


iLa 


^AKti,*hew* 





Wf> 


^Ube 


— ge^anen 


IL4 


' ^(cti,*niM* 




l^ 


\^ 


9tfn>hm 


in.5 


Nwi«,*«n' 




hki 


%itU 


9<Wf«i 


nLi 


>Mfm, 'hrip' 


mm, %m 


Mf 


^ 


bW 0<bplfm 


1.8 


Itcifcti, *ohide* 




tiff 


tiffe 


gefiffen 


ni.i 


itennen, 'know* 


— _ 


fanntc 


Cenntc 


gefamit 


M9 


iRkf(ii,*cho(Me* fo« 

antiquated, and most ofton nket in ecfiefcit : 


U\t gefofen 

l&reniBttieaameword. 


m.8 


JNcmiiwit, *preaa* — flomm fldtnrae 

fonni of Old oooj. Toy ran axoept from ^nemmeit. 


geftommen 


in.5 


ITHcbctt, *ol6aT0* 


— — 


floa 


mu 


gefloben 


IIL8 


iriimiiicn, *climb* 





flomm 


fidmme 


geftommen 


IIL6 


jriinscti, '-onnd* 




Hang 


flange 


geHungen 


1.1 


razely of New 


COD)., e^edallj when tzanaitiTe. 






Umifett,* pinch* 




fnlff 


ftilffe 




IILl 


ttmiptn, 'pinch' 





fnipp 


tnipi»e 


getnippen 


IILl 




(ttmmH, I&mmt) 


(am 


Hmt 


— ^tommen 


267 


-ir&iwcii, 'can* 


lann, lanall, fann fonnte 


tdnnte 


wanting gef onat 


261 


ITriedKit,* creep' 


(ttem^fl, trciK^O 


ftod^ 


Mdt€ 


(frett(«)0(frod^ 


IIL8 


IKirai, 'ohooee' 





Ut 


tore 


gefoten 


IIL8 


«flbett,*load' 


labfl, tabt 


lub 


Ifibe 


fftlabtn 


IL« 


--JBaffm, 'let' 


i&m.m 


M 


licit 


0<laffeit 


IL8 


>..^attfnt,*nin' 


laufdf lauft 


Kef 


liefc 


0(laufm 


. n.4 


'foibcti, 'niler' 




UH 


Um 


gclittctt 


IILl 


ttO^m, Mend' 





lieb 


tutu 


ecliebcit 


IIL8 


"N«<fett,*read' 


ikftfk, tun 


loi 


laft 


lied dclefcii 


ILl 


JikBtn, •!!•' 





lag 


taut 


telega 


L4 


■-^Iktm 




tlov 


tlOK 


— tlotm 


IIL8 



only in Mrlieten, 'lose.' 



mKlinafti. tfnin* 



sluil0(tt 

naed in tiiird pexaon only. 



LI 



fliitgcn 

onlyfoond in gelingcn, 'sncceed,' mi^lingen, *fail: 

SdftfMtt, *extin«nidi' Iif^e{l,Iif<^t lofd^ I5f4e lif(^ gelof^es IIL5 

the forma of New oonj. preferably limited to transltiTa meaning. 

"^^0Cit, 'lie' Gcuflfl/IcttfiO (00 (O0< ((eng) ^Iv^m ULB 

fBldfylm,*fsnDd^ md^lfi, m6BU mu^l mfl^Ie memdlfUn ILS 

the fonna of Old oonj. now in nae only in the partidpla. 

fBUibcn, 'ahnn' — mieb micbc ^tudehm nLS 

aRcIlcit, *mi]k* (milffl, mllft) moQ m&lfe (mill) gemolten in.8 

flReffm, *meaaine' mifMt,mi$t ma| mate mi$ scmffffini n.l 

— BRbgea, 'mi^' iSag, magfl, mag me^te mft^te wanting gemo^ft 25] 
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^ftffen, •nwut' 


piwHlBdlo. dnf. pnt iadlfl. prat nib§. 


lmp«r. pait pwl 
wanting geniu|t 


dam 
251 


— -^Htkmm, •take' 


nfmmfl, nimntt nolMn 


nafitnc 


ntottn genonntKit 


L8 


stttfcit 

, only In gttefen, 


— tiannte 


nennte 





genannt 


U9 


•recoyer, getwelL' 


•n&fe 




sticfcit 


ILl 


I •'***Sb»tot^«c.ptiS'S?:rf!^n;'5S.V^.?^ 


mofR 


(<neu|)moffcn 


IIL8 


«fdfctt,*whi8tto* 


pfm 


pfiift 




^tpUfftn 


nil 


%fUstn, »clierl»h' 




pf^t 


— 


SepfloBett 


III.6 


»re<fcn,*p«iw' pria pvitft 




gn^rlcfni 


mi 


Auellctt, *giiBh* quiORf quiltt qnoS 

of New oonj. whin transttiye, •sweU, soak.* 


^VLbVit 


qniU 


SequoKen 


in.5 


forms of Old oonj. yery me, ezoept the participle. 




gero^en 


IIL5 


9lat6m,*adTin* 


xim,m rittff 


tkt1)t 





gcrat^en 


IL8 


flelb«i,»rub' 


vith 


titw 




Qcricben 


ni.a 


Kdftm, 'tear' 


tili 


tint 




gerifFm 


nLi 


Stettett, ♦ride' 


rirt 


tittt 




gerittcn 


IILl 


^^ennen, •run* 


(rennte) 


tenntc 





gcrannt 
(flerennt) 


249 


9liedkti.*imeU* 


(nnSi% uu^f) teH^ 


tbH^ 


(ren^) getoH^n 


IIL8 


^ Sliitgeti,* wring* 


rang 

rung 


range 
runge 




genmgm 


LI 


Stinnett, *nm* 

^ «ttfai, •call' 

rarely of New c 


rotm 


rantte 
tronnt 




gcrottticn 


Lt 


ritf 
x)nj. in preteriL 


riffle 





gerufim 


IL4 


eoufen, 'drink' 


fftnfH, finft foff 


iofft 





gefoffen 


in.4 


®«tacn, *Back' fo« f5«e gefwen 


m.4 

lacUe.' 


«*afFdi, 'create' Wttf f^fife 

generally of New oonj. when meaning * be lni8y« or * procore. 


SeWaffen 


ILl 


ecl)aacn,*aoand' 


Wott 


W61Ie 




gef^otten 


IIL6 




sfi^aen 


ILl 


e*tib«n. 'part' f<^leb • 

of New eonj. when tranaitiYe, •disjoin.' 


fi^iebe 




^tmr>tn 


m.i 


CdKincn, '»PP«w* 


—r f*fcn 


fc^icnc 







m.i 


e4cIten,*ioold' 


fd)atfi,fd)i(t m<dt 


K 


Wtt 


gcf<»o(ten 


L8 


CdKKn,* shear' 


Wtetfl; Wiett fc^or 


fd)dre 


Wtet 


gef*orett 


IIL6 


CiMebcn, •shove' 


fcf)ob 


mbu 




gcfdiobm 


m.8 


e<^ic1|<n, •shoot' 


ai^eu|e1l,fi«eu|t)f<»oft 


f4»dfr< 


CWeuWgef^offbi 


IIL8 


Cd^ittto, •flay' 




imnbt 






IIL« 


'«^^*Iafdi,*aleep' 


f<^(affl,f4>laft mW 


Witft 





Qtfdfi<i.'tn 


tl.8 


^Wagm, •strike' 


mtasn.m&Bt mng 


mi&Bt 





gcWagcn 


ILl 




mid^ 


f*«4K 




gef4»H4Kit 


TTT1 
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•*"a;:ji2L, 


bhaa 'whet, sharp«n)^ properly of New < 


Donj. 


fleWUffeii 


nr.i 


9diUi%tn, 'BUt* 


* f*«<| 


fd>nffe 




9(f««fRtt 


nLi 


''^«d>W«f«i, »Blip' 


f*IofF 


mm 




0(f(^IofFm 


in.3 




(f^(eu|<fl,f<«leu^t)fd)Iof| 


W6ff« 




IIL3 


.^J^lin^tn, 'ding* 


W«i9 


fd)lati0t 




9<fcl)Iimdeit 


Ll 


— €4)m<l«<n, *8mite' 


f*nrf« 


f*mW« 




gefi^miffht 


nLi 


--*«*meUeii, »n»lt' Wmthep, f^mil^t f^molj j(^m5lje 
usually and properly ol New con], when twuuntiv©. 


fe^mitj gefd^moljeti 


mj 


^dttuxubtxi/ * snort 


Wnob 


f<^n5Be 




geWnoben 


m.4 


^dfmihen,'oat' 


f*ttttt 


f<»tt<tte 




gcfd^tiitten 


HLl 




WtoB 


Wtebe 




geft^toben 


IIL4 


«i*wcfc«,* be afraid 
of New oonj. ac 

Na5*wlb<li, 'write' 


'Wrl(f|l,f(^(» Wtaf 
1 transitive, * frighten.' 


f(^T&!e 


f^d 


gefe^rotfni 


L8 


— fd^vUh 


fc^Hebe 




gefd^riebctt 


m.8 


'^Areleti, *cry' 


fc^Hc 


f<»ri(e 




sefi^Hccn 


nLS 


«d)witcit,* stride' 


Cdjritt 


f*ritt« 






HLl 


«^maren/Bappurate'(fe^»tetfl, S^roitO) fdiwor 


fd)toore 




gef^worm 


IIL5 


— s^c^wcigctt/ be silent' f<S»wU^ fc^wkac 

sometimes of New oonj. as transitive, ^ailenoe.' 


— • 


Sd^wUneit 


IZLS 


^dtmetUnj 'swell' 
of New oonj. aa 


Wwittji/jt^wiat wwott 


f^»51Ie 


f^toiS 0efe^»eQeii 


m.6 


*^ "-«dl>»<mmen, 'swim' 








f$wun^ Uwantf 






: 1.1 




f%wttn^ 


.ttS5 






1.1 


«*»6Kn, 'swear' 


sr. 


{^JJ 




eefc^worett 


m.6 


''-9thtn,'soe' 


fle^fl^fle^t fa* 


fal^e 


n^» 


gcfepcn 


ILl 


«efa, 'be' 


»{ti,Mfl,if|)c. war 


w&tt 


fei 


aewefett 


239.t 


"'-^eenben, 'send' 


fauMe 

enbete 


fenbete 




gefanbt 
geenbet 


849 


Cfebm, 'boil' 


fott 


llebete 




gefotten 


HLS 


, i^lnaett^'sing' 


fang 


ffittge: 


— 


0(ftsna<n 


LI 


.-^{nfcn, 'sink' 


' fottf 


faitfe 




gefmtleit 


LI 


V mnmn, 'think' 


foim 


atttte 
ottitc 


— 


gefonnm 


L9 


•'-^^l^n.'slt' 


M 


fate 




sefeffett 


L4 


'•"^■^"ttoHctt, 'shall' 


foH^foH^fott fottte 


foOte 


wanting gef lint 


251 


-■^peitn, 'splf . fpte 

rarely, of the New oonj. 


frtce 




gefpteen 


IIL8 


epinneti, 'spin' 


ipmm 


»• 




^efpptnun 


L8 


<2if>Iet«eti, 'spUt' 


fpUl 


fpttJTe 




flefpUffftt 


HLl 


'^«prc*<tt# 'speak,' 


iptidiit,fpvUkt ft>ra4> 


fpraclK 


fprt* gefproiVn 


L8 


«pr«e«m,'«)nmt' 


(f ptcu^efi, fyicislt) fpt9% 


fprSffJt 


(fptett»0tf|»rpffbt 


ULS 


--epHltgctt, •sprinjr' 


ipranq 


f^Wmgc 





ScnmmiicA 


U 
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Cte^Mt, * prick* JHM,fHdH ftadf 

usually of New oonj., especially when txanaitiTe. 



ynt. tedlo* prcti nil^* Intpw. pMt pMrta 



nsdtt 






geflodictt 



'V^te^cn, •stand* 

etefilm, 'steal* 

Cteigctt, * ascend* 
•— "^tei*eii, *die* 

«tiebcn,* disperse* 
®dnfm, 'stink* 

Q^toffett, 'posh* 
9tvtiAm, 'stroke' 
©treitett,* strive* 
—tftutt, 'do 



iHthin, nuhit 



fHvbfkt ftitht 



ftatib 
fhtnd 

nits 

navh 



H0h 

ftoiif 

fhmf 

no%tn,noMt nk$ 

flH(f> 

firitt 

that 



ftoiib< 
fUtnbc 

nwt 

ftarbc 
flfirbc 

fHefle 

ftrim 
thdtt 



—"- gcftioibctt 



fHrb 



gciUcgcii 
geftoibctt 

0c(lobcn 
gcfhinlctt 

gcfloflcn 
geflrid^ 
gcflrttlcn 
dctboti 



the pret. India t^at is common in dialectic German, especially as anzUiaiy. 



Zrogeti, •carry* 
Zrtffen, 'hit* 

^^ttibtn, •drive 
Itreteit,* tread* 
ICriefcttf •drip* 

-Jtritifttt,* drink* 

Zrfidcn, •deceive' 
ffiacbfnt^ *grow* 



tr&^fk, tragt 
trifffi, trifft 

trUtft^ tritt 

Cttcufll, tieuft) 



toftd^feft; wdi^fl 



tnig 
ttaf 
tvUh 
ttat 

troff 



tntnf 

trog 

toucbd 



trfige 
trafe 
trUht 
ttau 

trSffe 

trattfe 
trOttfe 



g<trogeti 

triff gctrofpnt 

gctricbcn 

tritt gctfttctt 

(treuf) getroffes 

gctntnlcit 



troge 



gctrognt 
gew4U^fcn 

getoogen 



LI 
L8 

2fft 

1.8 

lELS 
L8 

in.8 

LI 

IL4 
IILl 

ni.i 

267 

n.3 

1.8 

iiLa 

II.1 

ni.8 

Ll 

in.8 

IL9 

m.6 



ffiagcn, •weigh* — — , _ _ 

sometimes of New oonj. : compare swcgen and wtegett/ which are the same word. 

tBofcbcn, *wa8h* vfif^efl, toaf^t toufd) w&fdtt getoafcbot IL9 

V^hm, •weave* »o* tobU ge»o&eit 



^"-mti 



igCtt — — *wog 

only in bevegeS; * induce ; * bevegen in other 



»»6ge swogen 

lenses is of New conj. 



pm, yield* \»i^ »l^e — 

of New conj. when meaning •soften* (as trans, or intrans.). 



gevi^s 



tB(if(n,'8how* 

SBenbett, •torn* 



— wanbte 

venbete 

witbfi, wtrbt »ath 



toicfe 

menbete 



m&vte 
m&tht 



tolvb 



gewfcfen 

gewanbt 
gewcnbet 

gcwoivcn 



wirf 



Vktbtn, 'sue* 

^SB«rt«n, • beooma ' mirfk, wf rb 
NBcrfen, 'throw' w<rffl, wirft „.. ^ 

wurfe 

""SPfeflttt* 'weigh' WDg »6ae 

the same word with vAgen and svegen : viegen^ ^rock,* is of New oonj. 

flBfnboi, 'wind* — toonb m&vht — - genmtibctt 

nvinttoi — cttHum tmannt — swotaun 

ftvdnnc 
only used In gcvisnen, * win.' 



toarb etc totirbc 
marf toarfc 

wog 



gctDorbctt 
geworfett 

geioogen 



in.6 

IIL5 

in.i 

IIL9 
249 

L8 

239.8 
L8 

IIL8 

Ll 
L9 
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mas, adjfctiTa. 
ado, adverb. 
art. article. ' 
eonj, oonjunotioii. 
f, fnuiniiie ncnui* 



AhbfwiaUowk 

irrto, irregalar. 
fill, maacoline noon. 
n, nenternoan. 
JV. New oanjugatioii. 
ntnik nmneraL 



O, Old oonjtigatioik 



pton, pronomu 
r^^ refleziTe. 
9. Texbi 



In the case of Terta of the Old conjugation, their daat and diTifltcn (963-^ ia added in 
parenthesis after v. O, Beferenoes axe frequently made to the GFammar, by paragraph 
and division, in the same manner as in ttie Grammar itadt 17nnaiial meanings of a word 
are referred to the exercise and sentence where they oocnr. 

To each noon is added the endinic of the genitiTe singnlar (except in the case of femi* 
nines), and the nominatlTe plural (66). 

Bn^^ish words which are historically identical or nearly aUn with the Qermantrandated 
by them are in floll-flaced letter; and, to help the recollection of tiie German word, 
its English oorrespondent is sometimes prefixed, in parenthesii^ to ito tacanalatinn. 



Attt cor^. bait. 
^MtMitHfV, N, buy from, 
obreifcti^ v. N, journey 
oil^ depart 

^e^ieobm, V. 0(in.2). 

copy. 
WUt,m. ni, *i, eagle. 
Vbvpfat, m, »Un, »Un. «d- 

-riieatey lawyer. 
aUfpran, (198). all* — 

alk, fftom. pZ.— aUcr, 



n.pL 



aUcr^artcflf from (art 

(14«J3). 
oUf eonj, as ; when : after 

a eomparative^ tnui. 
alfp, adv. aocoxQingly. 
ok, aidj, (ft iff eompari- 

ton), old. 
filter^ n. sti, *x» age. 
am = an bem (65). 
an, prep, at : on { ixL 
a«^r,ad/ other, ^anbo 

fc«. dot, Hng. fern. 
mibtv$wo/idv. elsewhere. 
anfangot, v, 0(IL8). be- 

giXL 

an^fm^m^atU. pleasant 

aHtiti!btn,v. Jy.reJL drew 
one*B self. 

amkfftn, V. OiULS). 
draw OA. 

9pftlf m. •% SUyfeL ap- 
ple* 

arMtcn, v. IT. work. — 
ovfeitct, works. 



Vnn, m, *mt%, *mt. arm* 
arm, a^. (& in eompari- 

eoiC^, poor. 
ait4^, eonj, also, 
atif, prep, on, mpon; 

at (5ffis. 4.8). 
tCufgabe, /. «Bes. task, 



aitf0e^, V. 0. (267). (ipo 

up) rise. 
aufl^bot, v. 0(in.5). 

(heave up) lift, raise, 
oufflc^cn, V. O. (267). 

(stand np) get np* 
fittgc, n. *^t%t «S<a. eye. 
avA, prep, oat of ; of 

(Ex. 5.1). 
oiaacf^cn^v. 0. (267). go 

oat* 
au«fpr«Vn, v. 0(L3). 

(speak oat) pro- 

noanoe. 

Oat^^fVk *^, »ftiH*l>nK>k. 

(alb, adv, soon. 

San,fn. *fle«, •ftlle. ball. 

Oonb, m. »bed, s&iibe« vol- 
ume. 

Sonf,/. »&ttle. bencK. 

Ooitm, fik *ineff *&snic. 
(beana) tree. 

Oaum<(en, tk *nd, »tt« lit- 
tle tree. 

bcgimiat, v. 0(L2). be- 
Ipin. 

bcbalt<ii,v. 0(IL8). keep. 



leg. 

befprM^ctt, 9. 0(L^ 
speak of. 

(efTcr, 04/. (189^). bet- 
tar. 

bcH, o^/. (189.1). best. 

bcflclcn, 9. 0. (267). oon- 
sist — bcflebt, conasto. 

betrogcn, v. CHJL^, be- 
hava — bctrag^ be- 
haves. 

I^n, n, iiitlt «tten. bed. 

Otbttot^c(,/.*fett. library. 

Oifb, n. sbeft, sber. piotura 

Oittc,/. fttetu request 

eiatt, n. «tte«, •ftUer. 
(blade) leaf. 

(Ian, adj, blae. 

eici, n. «eie«. lead. 

bkibcit, V. 0(in.2). re- 



blinb,ad[/. bUad. 

bd«,a4/. bad. 

Ootc, f?k 'ten, »tes. mes- 
senger. 

brM^, V, 0(L8). break* 

Ore<te,/. »teii. breadtk. 

Orctt, fi. sMiitl, »t(et. 
board, shell 

Oricf, fix. «fe«, «f(. letter. 

bringcn, v, N. irreg. (2 50). 
brinip.— bringe, biing! 

Orob, ti. «bed, 'be. bread* 

Orubcr, in. •bcvl^ vikbcf. 
brotker. 
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9nd^ fib ^tfi9$ *mftt» 
book* 



^cmic^/ oKemUtry. 
€|Hflii«, f?k •tt, — (107). 
Okriat. 



IDa^ a «^/ cA^. lool 
tomi, adv. tbem. 
ba^vn, 4idm. (1M.4). 

thereof, of it 
htbtt pou. (Uy. ttkj.^ 

htlmi$, of ihy. 
htim, coi^. foe 
>(r, bk, tot, oHL iha~ 

4l«non<<r. adj, and 

pron. thai^thMona — 

rtLproH. who, which, 

that 
bcitciil9C «<«., dtterm. adj. 

andproMb (108). that 

one. 
ftentlld^, ocOL jplain. 
bctttfcb, od/ GemiaxL 
ittvUfdh n, indeeL Gor- 

xnan laiuniage. 
h\a,adi, tbiek. 
bicmn, V. ^K MrTa— 

Mcitte, lorTed. 
bk#^ demofutr. adj. and 

pron, (165). tkU, that 

~bkf(«, bM^r^ bicfe, 

eases o/bki. 
Mr» pron. /rom bv* 

donae* 

brefftig, nufTi. tklrtjr* 
htndtn, V. JV! print 
bn^proM, (151). tkott. 
Mbin, adj, tklA. 
burfeit, V. K irreg. (ftSl). 
be allowed. 



td^t, adj. gennine, reaL 
0^, eonj. oefore. 
cbrIfdS»# adj, honeit 
eiit, art, a, an*— nicm. 

one. 
citiotibeo ptvfib indeel 

one another. 
c<tiis, pron. a((/. ~p2. 

ciii<9C» aoma 
9iiett, n, »ni, »n, iron. 
mi^fangutt, v. 0(118). 

rooaive. 



*mti, »me. 



it, pron. (151)« he, it 
4^wc,/. vbcs* eartk* 
criiincnif v. il^ r^ ze- 

membar. 
crfemicti^ v. iVT <rrej7. 

(849). reoognii6.~«rs 

fenti^, recogniieat 
trfk, a4f, firat 
H, pron. it. 
dfim, V. 0(IL1). eat. 
ctiaaffprofk (188). 

thing. 
c«4»profk (151). 
ever, poat. oe^. (157). 



f«am,v. 0(IL8). <kU. 
9amttk,/. ^Oea. temUy 
f onb, /rom fbtbcn. ibiuid 
9a8, n. *t[e», »ftffet. caak. 
foul, a(|/. laay. 
9cbruar^ m. nti, *Te. 

February* 
9cb<r,/ «ni. (ftatker) 

pen. 
fcftt, ae^. lime. 
9cinb,ia. «b<«, »be.(llead) 

enemy. 
9clb, n. .bet, -bet. Held. 
Qfcn^r, n. »t^, »t, window. 
finbcn, V. 0(11). And. 
9ii^0m. »\^t»f «f^e. flak. 
9(ad(jc,/. «4<n< anrface. 
fUi|<9r <M^- induatriouB. 
flic0ctt, V. 0(IIL8). fly. 
9(o«# fk 'Icf r 'b|c. raft 
9Iu8(l# m^ «tt# •!• wing. 
9(u j, fTk •ffe^r «fiffc. river. 
fort, adv. fbrtk, away. 
fprtsc^cn^ v. 0(867). |po 

away. 
fraacii, V. y. aak. 
ifrou,/. »atics. woman, 

wife. 
Vraubiiirfk *sl, rn. young 

lady. 
fmicn, V. y, re/L rejoioe. 

— f^reuc midf, am glad. 
Vv'Stttiby m, shtif »be. 

flriend. 
ffm,acif. fkwak. 
frobf a4f, cheerfoL 
9rof<^, m. »t^el| •Sf^c. 

flrojg. 
fSbren, v. iVI lead. ~ 

fiitbrt, iMda. 
fir, prq». for. 
9h§^ fiitf «f(iy viklc* itaot. 

— MkfMt(tll.2). 



Mi,/rom gabcK. («▼«• 
Oartctif fill. »ni/ •ftiics. 

Ipardea. 
^Atttftn. fttcOf •tten* has* 

hand. 
9tbir$t, n. *^ti, *9e. 

mountain rango^ 
$Aattn, V. 0(LS). bear. 

— ^thottn, bora, 
gcbcn, V. 0. (886J3). i^^o. 

Mvtodftnp jrotn ovcdyCK. 
iMurt^/. »tes. blrtk. 
i^fB^r#/ 'tea. danger. 
Ocfo^rtt, m. *Un, »tem. 

comrade. 
9cfallcti^v. 0(IL8). pleaae. 

— §ifiat, pleaaea. 
^ifm^bettffiwnffttbm- 
Btiftn, V. 0. (867). (o. 

— 9^ goea. 

•dH, m. *it%i ttn. 
(Skoat) amrit 

ffdt^tU adj, teamed. 

gcfd^^cn, V. O(ILl). hap- 
pen. — 8cf(^a(, hap- 
pened, took place. 

gefcbeit^ from fc^cn. 
aeea. 

0<^ni, adv. yeaterday. 

^ttt^antfrom t^int. 

9(tacfbt# pa^^> ^/ i»eib<n* 

— tvurbc gctaei^t, waa 
conaecrated. 

gewif, a4;. sure, certain. 
Skbf/rom gcben. si^-el 
gicbt^/rom flcbcn. cl'vea. 
%Uidi, adv. immeoiately. 
^VSkdlid^, aclf. happy. 
Oolb, n. sbed. gold. 
®ottf m. «tie«, s9ttet. god. 
<9rob, a. »beS, «ftbcr. 

grave. 
Oraf,m. sfen,*fea. count 
9to%, adj, (5 in eompoT' 

iaon), great. 
%wt, adj. 



l^aht,from (obctt. ka-re. 
baben,v.^ irregr. (S39.1). 

kave. 
balt«n, V. 0(118). kold. 

— bait fUk, holda, keepa 

itaell 
^amtncf f tn. tiy •Anmcr. 

kaaanaer. 
^oib, / •*abc. kand. 
•.0(IL8).r 
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})avt, a^. (& in compar- 
ison), bard* 

^afffti^ V. li. bate. 

iaUfrom ^abcn. bas. 

iatttn,from ^aben, had. 

^aui, n, «fe9, rftufer. 
house. 

^«be«, V, 0(in5). 
(beaire) raise, lift. 

^(1^, m. sben, sben. hero. 

|»((fcn, v. 0(1.3). l&elp. 

iftvanntt}^tn, v. K draw 

^crr^ m. »trn, srren (98). 

master. 
lycutCf ae?v. to-day. 
^t\,n. sjend, ^^jen. heart. 
^fcr, cbdv. here. 
l^ilUfromY^tXUn (270.2). 
^incmwcrfett, v. 0(1.3). 

throw in. 
Ijod), adj. (139.1) (d m 

compamon). high. 
\^o\^t,from l^oc^. 
^orcn, V. N. hear. 
^oriir n. »ned, s5rneT. 

horn. 
^tit, m. sted, «fite. hat. 



i&i,pron. (151). I. 
iljiKtr, prow.., from cr. 
i^r^poss. a^y. (157). her, 

its, their.— iljrc, iliretn, 

il^ren, iOrcr, xl^tt^, cases 

of ibr. 
3!)r, poss. adj. (157). 

your. 
tm = in btm (65). 
tmmcr, adv. always. 
in, prep, in, into. 
itt« = (n hai (65). 
<fl,/rom fcitt (289.2). U. 



3flf>r, ». srefi, sre. y^ar. 

Sonuar, m. ^rS, «i:e. Jan- 
nary. 

je, atfv. ever. 

itt, pron. adj. (190). 
eacn, every. — icbcm, 
feb«r, cases ofitt. • 

dcbcrmann, pron. (187). 
every one. 

\€n,pron. adj. yon, that. 

ttf^t, adv. now. 

iniig, adj. (fi in compari- 
son), yonng* 

fait, €K^. (a in compari- 
con). cold. 



fotm, /rom Hnntn* 

^aft, m. sfeS, «f(. cheese. 

(aufen, v. M buy. 

t€nntn,v. N". irreg. (249). 
(hen) know. 

^inh, n. «be9, sber. child. 

Stixdit,/. sj^en. church. 

^leib, n. sbeS, »ber. gar- 
ment. 

((efn, adj. small, little. , 

Stncibt,m. sBen, sben. boy.' 

f ommcn^v. 0(267). come. 

l9nntn,v.N. irreg. (251). 
can. 

Stopf, m. »fe8, s&pfe. head. 

fofibaT, adj. precious. 

{rant, ac^. (o in compar- 
ison), sick. 

Stttu\, n, ^ii, sjc. cross. 

tvitd)tn,9» 0(IIL3). crawl. 

HHeg, y^/• •^ed, sge. war. 

^ugcl,/. tfgeln. ball 

lum, adj. (u in compar- 
ison), short. 



la^en, from {jegeit. 

{al^tn, adj. lame. 

ianQ, adj. (a in compar- 
ison), long. 

£ang(,/. sgen. length. 

lafitn, V. 0(113). let. — 
la^t, lets. 

Uhtn, V. K live. 

tt\^Ttt,m. sx%, »T. teacher. 

*cib, »i. sBeS, stcr. body. 

letc^t, a^j. light, easy. 

Ielb<ii,v. 0(111.1). suffer. 

Uil^tn,v. 0(in.2). lend, 

— leifje, (I) lend. 
Icmen, v. N. learn. 
Ut^U adj. last. 
Scute, m. pi. (100.2). 

people. 
£{d>t, n. fM, sitt. light. 
Itcft, adj. dear. 
licben. v. JV: (286.1). love. 

— Itcbt, loves, —lifbtt, 
love ye ! 

fifeb, n. sbed, ^fcer. song. 
riefleii,». 0(1.4). lie. 
Hnf, o^/. left. 
(ob<n, V. N. praise. 
fiuft,/. sfifte. air. 



madJKR^ v. JVI make. — 

ma&^it, made. 
VtSMftn, n. »n$, *n. 

maiden, girl. 



man, pron. (185). one. 
SDlantt, m. ^nt9, s&nner. 



mein, poss. adj. (159.S). 
my. — mtintm, mcinctt, 
meitter, meittcd, ccues of 
mein. 

metnen, v. H. mean. 

Wtenid^, m. «f^en, «f(^en. 



fDteffcr, n. ft$, st. knife. 
fSfUtaW, n. filed, ^tte. me« 

tal. 
midftfrom id)» me. 
Wim,f. mUk. 
mir,/roin id^. to me. 
mU,prcp. with. 
mo(S}t<n,from mdgcn* 
mogen^v. N. irreg. (251). 

may. 
fOtonavdf, m, s^iti, st^en, 

monarch. 
SRonat, m. «t8, ste. 

month. 
morgen, adv. to-mor* 

ro"w. 
fSftiiflcv, m. sx9, sx. mil* 

ler. 
muffen, v. K irreg. (251). 

must. 
fOlutUT, /. sflttet. 

ther. 



na<l>, prep, after. 
9tadTbav, m. sx€, stn. 

neighbor. 
Station',/, siten. nation. 
9^cffe, m. sfen, sfen. ne- 

phcvr. 
neu, ac^. nenr. 
neulld), atfv. recently. 
ni(^t, adv. not. 
n{d)td, pron. (188). 

nothing. 
nfe, adv. never. 
niebrtg, ae^. low. 
nocf), o^v. yet. 
nod), co9^'. HOT (after tot» 

bcr). 
nur, a<fv. only. 
nUifiid^, adj. nsefuL 



Cd>d, m. t^tn, sfen. ox* 

pber, cor^. or. 

oft, adv. often. — fo oft, 

as often as. 
Onfcl, m. *I8, si. vncle. 
On, m. *tely «te. place. 
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per* 

%ttS9n',f. *neii. person. 
ilctnU, m. Peter.— Ves 

tti, Peter's (107). 
mttt, n. *Ui, sbe. horse. 
^jlaflcr, n. sr«, st. pavQ- 

ment. 
Plludtn,v. y. pliftck. — 

|>flucft^ {>lack8. 
^oI(^ m. sltn, slen. Pol*. 
Vof^#/- <ten. post, post- 

office. 

Prussian. 

%ult, n. sM, «te. desk. 

ttbtn, V. N. (248). talk. 
rthXid^, (zc^. honest. 
rcc^t, a€(j. right. 
rtiii), adj, rich, 
rcif, od)'. ripe. 

9tocf, m. sled; :s5(fe. coat 
9tom, n. «md. Rome. 
9tofc^/. sfen. rose. 
rpt^, a<2J. (5 in compari- 

«0n). red. 
SHul^ittf m. «ine9. fame, 

credit. 
runb, <idj, round. 

faatn, V. K say. 
iiAtfrom fcf^ctt, sanr. 
®anct, adj. Saint. 
fangcti, /rom finscn. 
fatctt^/romff^en. 
fc^abctt, V. iV. (scathe) 

injure. 
fc^amctt, V. N. reft, be 

ashanaed. 
fc^attig, a(;(;. shady 
fd)autfn^v. K look. 
f4^icf(n^ V. iV. send. — 

fc^lrft«, sent 
fdl»Iec^t, adj. bad. 

bill. 

ft^ott, arZv. already. 

S^bn, adj. beautif oL 

Sd^ttibtn, V. 0(1112). 
write.— fd^reibt, writes. 
—idfttibt, (I) write ; 
write! 

^d^tt^,m. s^tB, s^t. shoe. 

^c^tilcr, m. sx9, fX. scho- 
lar. 

fdtmad^, acy. (& in cam- 
pariaow), weak. 



fdS^Wflr), a<(/. (& in <x>m- 

parison). (surart) 

black. 
fc^toimmen, v. 0(L2). 

a-«rim. 
f(d)d^ num. six. 
fegttctt, V. N. bless. — 

f(0itct^ bless ye ! 
Stl9tn,v. O(ILl). see.— 

fe^<, (I) see. 
U^x, adv. very. 
Uin, p08s. adj. his, its. 

— feitic# fciitem, fclmti, 

caM% of Uin* 
Uin, V. 0. (239.2). be. 
Uini^,pos8. adj. (159.5). 

his, its. 
felber, pron. adj. (155.5). 

self. 
f!c^, rejl pron. (155.3). 

himself etc. 
Ht, pron. (151). they, 

them, she.— ^I«, you. 
Htl^Ufrom fe^cit (268.1). 
finb,/>*omfcin, v. are. 
f!it0(tt, V. 0(L1). sin§;. 

— flngt, sings. 
ff^en, V. 0(L4). sit.— 

fl^t, sits. 
fo^ a4v. so. — fo oft, as 

often as. 
\ohaVb, conj. as soon as. 
fogleid), adv. immedi- 
ately. 
®o^n,m. «ne$; s5^ne. son. 
^olbatf m. sten, eten. sol- 
dier, 
foam, V. N. irreg. (251). 

shaU. 
^omiiwr, m. tti, »x. sunk- 



^onttt,f. snen. sun. 

ipanifd), adj. Spanish. 

fpat, adj. late. 

ZpieM\,m. sli, st mirror. 

ZpUlj^eun, n. s^i, «9e. 
playtMngs. 

^ptadic,f. s^en. (speech) 
language. 

ff>rad)ctt, from fptt^t^, 
spohe. 

fprtdt€n,v. 0(L8). speak. 
— ipvid^t, speaks. — 
fpvadftn, (they) spoke. 

^tabt,f. sdbte. city. 

9talfU m. Ai9, «&]^(e. steel. 

flarf, adj. (& in compari- 
son), strong. 

fMftn, V. O. (267). stand. 
— flc^t, stands. 



®tor<^, m. «4f3, sdi^ 

stork. 
®tubc«/. *Ben. room. 
Stubcnt', m. »tea, stej^ 

student. 
fhtbireit, v. K study.— 

fhibtrtf studied. 
^tulS^I, m. »Ied, sfi^Ie. 

(stool) chair. 
ftaiitn,v.N. rest— fUMrti 

rests. 
fttf, adj. street. 

tabelti, V. IT. blame. 
Za9, m. *%ti, sQe. day* 
%a^<fytf f. sf^en. pocket 
X^ncr^ m. 9x9, sx, platei 
Xl^al, n. sled, sAIer. dale, 

valley. 
Z!fyat,f. sten. deed. 
Xl^or, n. ixt9, ste. (door) 

gate. 
i:^or, m. sten, sten. fooL 
t|iun,t;. O. (267). do, put 

— t^ut, puts. 
SInte,/. »ten. ink. 
Zii^,m. *\^i, 4^e. table. 
Zoc^ter,/. sd^tet. daugh* 

ter. 
tragctt, V. 0(1X2). carry; 

bear, wear. — tragi 

(268.2), carries, wears. 
trdf^e, adj. lazy. 
Zud^, n. f^t$, f<it. cloth. 
Zu$enh,f. sben. virtne. 

ikhtv, prep, over, above. 

Utbtvid^u^, m. sff9, «^. 
overshoe. 

uhtvieif'tn, v. JT, trans- 
late. 

um,prep. around, about ; 
by (B&. lai). 

un^, conj. and. 

Ungar, m. snt/ sxn. Hun- 
Syrian. 

Unglucf, n. siA, misfor- 
tune. 

Ilnioerfltat,/. stes. uni- 
versity. 

unreif, a4f, unripe. 

nnifpron. (151). us. 

unfer, pon. adj. (159). 



uttfris^poM. adj. (159.5). 
our. 

prep, under. 



Ooter, m. *xA, »fttct. 0a« 
ther. 
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Oatcrlaftbf n, •bed, *U. 
one*s conntry. 

txrfolgen^v. Nl persecnte. 

iHVQtlttn, V, 0(1,8). re- 
ward. — oergcltet, re- 
ward ye! 

MrgcfTcn^i;. 0(1X1). for- 
{(et* 

i^rtauftn, v. Nl selL 

t>crlang(tt^ v. y. require. 

9tviprtdftn,v, 0(1 8). pro- 
mise. 

ifevitt^tn,v. 0. (267). nn- 
deiatmrnA* 

vklfpron. (192). mach, 
many. , 

otcr^ num, fi>ur. 

(<towl) bird. 

OoIf,9t.«fe8,«&I!et.(lbllc) 
people. 

ooacnocti, V. i\^ finish. 

oon^j>r6p. of, from. 

«om = oott bent (65). 

i»ov,prep, before, out- 
side (£!x. 2.6). 

wtUitn,v. 0(11.1). read 
to.— oorltcfl (S68.1). 

waf^kn, V. N". choose. — 
wa^U, chooses. 

VBa^v^tit,/* 9ttn» truth. 

SBalb, m. «be$, «AIbeT. for- 
est, wood. 

adv, -vrl&e A 1 



wonbcnt, V. iVI -wander. 
mar^/romfeitt^v. uras. 
t»aren,from fcin^ v. -were, 
toanti, adj. (& {n com- 

parwon). -virann. 
toa*^j>ron. -wKat. 
wa< fiir^ pron, -wliat 

sort of. 
SBaffcr^ n. sx9, *x. urater. 
mcbcr, con;, neither. 
fB^ib,n. fUi, fiUx, (wife) 

woman. 
mcic^, €u^. (-weak) soft. 
mei^en, v. N", consecrate. 
mil, conj. because. 
SBcttt^m. fnt9, sne. -virine. 
»tift, adj. urise. 
nxijl, <idj. DTliite. 
»tifl,from wiffett, know, 

knowa 
VHiU c^' (wide) far. 
tocl(^,pron. who,-wlfcicli. 
wtnn, conj. wben, if. 
mer^ pron. who. 
tD«rb(n, V. 0. (277). b^ 

come. 
flBcrff n. sM, *lt, -work. 
wit, conj. as, like, 
toicbcr, adv. again; in 

return. 
wfc'bergeben, v. 0(111). 

^ive back. — toieb^rgos 

bcttf gave back, 
wic'bcriolcit, V. JVI fetch 

back. 



tt>iebcr|^o'I(tt,t;.i\^ repeat, 
r0iXi,from mollcm 
SBinter^ m. *xi, *t. -w1a« 

ter. 
wir^pron. (151)* -we. 
toiffcn, v. iV. iirreg. (260). 

know. — weiflf know, 

knows. 
vao, adv. where ? where. 
tool^in^ «k2v. whither. 
tooQen^v. iVI irre^. (251). 

-will, -wish. 
9Borf, n. sted; *k or *hxitt* 

-word. 
miinfdJKRf v. If. -wisk. 
SBurm, m. stneS, »&nner. 

-worm* 



}erbre(^, «. 0(13). 

break in pieces. 
Siege,/. »eti. goat 
SimtiKr, n. «Td, st. room. 
lu, prep, to; at (Ex. 

13.5).— )tt bo^ctt, to be 

had (343.III1). 
luiti^^tn, adj. contented. 
in%ltidi,adi). at the same 

time, at once. 
%wc = |tt bcr (65). 
iurucfSomiticn, v. O. (267) . 

come back. 
Ittfamttten, adv. together. 
lt»ti, num. t-wo. 
}»6If, num. t-welTe* 
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•f pronunciation of, 8. 

kt pronunciation of, 15. 

ablative, dative in senae of, ft28*LS. 

VbXavt, 400^ 

accent, 55« 

accessary clause^ see dependent. 

accusative case, general office of, 50.4, 
826; with transitive verbs, SS7.1; 
with intransitive, 827.2; doable 
accus., with verbs, 227.3; accus. 
with x>repositions, 888, 875-6; with 
adjectives, 889; accus. of measure 
and time, 830.1,2; accus. absolute, 
or of accompanying circumstance, 
830.3. 

active voice of verb, 833.3L 

address, use of pronouns in, 153. 

adjective, usual adjunct of noun, 110 ; 
when declined, 114-7 ; rules of adj. 
declension, 118-28 ; origin of double 
declension of adj., 188; adj. as 
noun, 120 ; as adverb, 180, 363.1,2 ; 
adj. with etnaif wai, nld^M/ 120.5; 
comparison of adj., 188-42 ; modi- 
fving adjuncts of adj., 148-6 ; their 
place, 147 :— agreement of adj., 68, 
800; genitive dependent on adj., 
817; dative da, 883; accusative 
do., 880:— primitive adj., 418; de- 
rivative, 414-0: — compound adj., 
428-4. 

adjective clause, 487, 444, 110.1c. 

adjective phrase, compound, 487.2a, 
147.2, 358. 

adverb, office of, 861 ; usual adjunct 
of adjective, 144; of verb, 817 ; of 
noun, 110.2, 860.3; of preposition, 
860*1 ; complement of preposition, 
870 ; place of adv., 870 ; classifica- 
tion of adverbs, 868; derivation, 
863-7 ; ordinal adv., 807.3 ; com- 
parison, 868; adjective as adv., 
liSO, 863.1,2 ; comparison of adjec- 
tives by adv., 141. 

adverbial clause, 438, 444, 144J3. 

adverbial predicate, adjective as, 
116.16, 816J%. 

Ke, aee ft. 

SUtt, U€ ftu« 



air pronunciation of, 10.1. 

aU, 103. 

alter, nrefized to superlatives, 148J3. 

alphabet, German, 1-8 ; its origin, ] | 

written character, 4, pp. 231-^^, OAe 

of capitals, 5. 
att, in sense of * as if,* 838.2&,<;, 4836 ; 

do. in substantive clause, A3Bg; 

omission of aU after fo and adverb 

or adjective, 488.Sd,0. 
anber, 104. 
apnositive adjective, 110.16, 116J3,4; 

ao. noun, 111.2. 
arrangement of the sentence, rules for, 

480-30 ; summary of rules, 440-44 ; 

additional remarks, rhetorical ar« 

rangement, 445-6. 
articles, declension, 63-4; combina- 
tion with prepositions, 65; rules 

for use, 66 ; place, 67. 
Aryan languages, see Indo-European, 
assertive sentence, 487. 
attributive adjective, 110.1a, 115. 
au, pronunciation of, 80* 
ftu, pronunciation of, 21.2. 
auxiliaries, of tense, 830-41 ; of mood, 

see modal auxiliaries 3 causative 

auxiliary, 848.2 ; omission of auxi- 

liuy of tense, 480.3. 
a^i pronunciation and use of, 10.8. 

B, pronunciation of, 88 ; English cor- 
respondent of, 450. 
Its, derivation and use of, 807.2^ 
UiU, 1006. 



c, pronunciation and use of, 84. 

capitals, use of, 5 ; in pronouns of ad- 
dress. 158.3-^. 

cardinal numerals, 107-801 ; their de- 
rivatives. 202-8. 

cases of declension, their uses, 50, 
818-80 : and see accusative, dative, 
genitive, nominative. 

causative auxiliary, 848.2; causative 
derivative verbs, 404. LI. 

Celtic languages, relationship of, 450« 
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df, pronimciation of, 48; Bngliah cor- 
respondents off 460. 

d, pronunciation and use of, 80^ 44. 

classeSf under first declension, how 
determined, 69; first class, 75-80; 
second, 81-6; third, 87-90. 

cognate accusative, 227.2a. 

coUective noun, agreement of verb 
with, 828.2. 

comparative degree, 184 ff; deden- 
sion of, 140.1. 

comparison, of adjectives, 183-48; 
degrees and endings, 184-5 ; modi- 
fication of vowel, 186; irregular 
and defective comparison^ 189; de- 
clension, 140 : — ox participles, 855 ; 
of adverbs, 868. 

composition or combination of words, 
418-85. 

compound adjective phrase, 437.3a, 
147.2, 858. 

compound forms of verb, 838-48. 

compound verbsj with prefixes, 833.4, 
296-311; with other elements, 
812-3. 

compound words, 418; their fre- 
quency in Grerman, 419; ortho- 
graphy, 419&,c; pronunciation of 
linskis and initials in, 53; accent, 
55.2-4; rules of formation of com- 
pound verbs, 420; nouns, 421-8; 
adjectives, 483-4; particles, 425, 
365. 

conditional clauses, inversion in, 433, 
443.5. 

conditional tenses, formation of, 
840.2c ; their use, 334-6. 

conditional urc of subjunctive, 338. 

conjugation, defined, 831 ; rules re- 
specting, 832-313; conjugations, 
distinction and origin of, 846 ; New 
conjugation, 247-60 ; Old conjuga- 
tion, 861-73 ; mixed conjugation, 
878. 

conjunctions, 388; their classification, 
383 ; general connectives, 384 ; ad- 
verbial conjunctions, 385; subordi- 
nating conjunctions, 886. 

consonants, pronunciation of, 83-54. 

copula, 816.1a, 426.26 ; omission of, 
in dependent clause, 439.3. 

correspondences between English and 
German words and letters, 4 52-61, 

countries ai^d places, declension of 
names of, 103. 



b, pronunciation of, 85; English cor- 
respondent, of , 458.1. 
ta, added to relative pronoun, 188.2. 



ba or box, in combination with preposi- 
tions, as substitute for pronoun of 
third person, 154.2,3: for demon- 
strative, 166.4; for relative, 180. 

dative case, general use of, 59.3, 881 ; 
dat. with verbs, 888; in ablative 
sense, 888.L3; of possession, with 
loeiten, etc., 888.IL1<2; with im- 
personal phrases of condition, 
888 JL1&, 898.4; of interest or con- 
cern, 888. nL ; possessive dat. , 
888*IIIa,&; dative with adjectives, 
883 ; with prepositions^ 884, 874, 
876 ; with nouns, 88 5.1 ; m exdama- 
tions, 885.2:— use or omission of e 
in dat. of nouns, 71.1&, 88; old 
dat. sing. fem. in n, 95. 

day of the month, expression of, 
816.55. 

declension, defined, 57 ; rules of decL, 
58-808 ; decl. of articles, 63 ; of 
nouns, 68-108; of adjectives, 118- 
88, 140; of pronouns, 1 51-95 1 of 
numerals, 198-808; uses of the 
forms of decL, 809-30. 

defective declension of nouns, 100; 
defective theme in declension, 98. 

definite article, 8ee articles; use in 
generalizing sense, 66.1,2; in sense 
of possessive, 66.3, 161. 

demonstratives, 163-71; use of, in 
sense of personal or possessive pro- 
nouns, 171. 

denominative verbs, 405. 

dependent clauses, 426.2d!, 435, 444 ; 
their arrangement, 434-9, 444 ; 
their introduction in a period, 439^ ; 
omission of auxiliary or copula in, 
439.a 

Ut, as definite article, 63 ; as demon- 
strative adjective or pronoun, 164, 
1,2, 166; as relative, 177-8. 

Uxtv, 164. 

derivation of words, 393-417. 

^ero; 16&. 

determinative pronouns, 167-71; use 
of, instead of personal or possessive 
pronouns, 171. 

bted, 163,165-6. 

digraphs, vowel, 18-82 ; consonant, 
43-51. 

dimidiative numerals, 207.1. 

diphthongs, pronunciation of, 16-88. 

doubled vowels, 7.1, 53 ; modified 
vowels not doubled, 14.2 ; doubled 
consonants, 7.2, 58 J2, 53. 

bfirfen, 851, 858. 

t, pronunciation of. 9. 
ei, pronunciation oz, 19.2. 
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cln, as indefinite artiole, 68 ; as indef. 

pronoan, 195.1 ; as numeral, 198. 
etnig, 189. 

tmp*, derivation and nse of, 807.8. 
emphaeis or impressiveness, inversion 

for, ASlg, 443.2. 
endings of inflection and of derivation, 

ori^n and relation of, 893-5. 
English language, relation of German 

to, 447-52; correspondences be- 
tween English and German words 

and letters, 452-61. 
ents, derivation and use of, 807.3. 
ets, derivation and use of, 807.4. 
ti, special uses and constructions of. 

154.4; omission of, as impersonal 

subject, 293. 
ftli^, 189. 
ttma%, 188; form of adjective with, 

129m5. 
tlv>tl6i, 189. 

eu, pronunciation of, 21.1. 
<Sw., 162. 
exclamation, construction of, 391, 

432.1c, A39Aa. 
expletive personal pronoun in dative, 

156. 
eV/ pronunciation and use of, 19.3. 



f, pronunciation of, 26 ; English cor- 
respondents of, 459.3. 
factitive predicate, noun as, 816.1&, 

227.26,36,c; adjective, 116.1c, 816. 

2e. 
feminine, see gender : classification of 

fem, nouns in declension, 69.2, 70; 

fem. noun invariable in singular, 

71.1a; exceptions, 95. 
first declension, of nouns, 69, 74-90 ; 

its first class, 75-80; second, 81-6; 

third, 87-90:— of adjectives, 118- 

28. 
foreign ronns, declf'n.sion of, 86, 92. 

ICj^f, 97.3, 101 ; gei der, 61.5. 
foreign words, pronun j'ation of, 54 ; 

of XI, it, c, t, (^ in, 13, 18, 24, 37, 

43.3 ; accent, 55.5. 
fractional numerals, 207.2. 
fiit in »a« fur, 175, 177. 
future perfect tense, how formed, 

240.26 ; its use, 328. 
future tense, how formed, 240.2a ; its 

use, 328 ; present in sense of future, 

324.4. 



8, pronunciation ol 27, 48 ; English 

correspondents or, 460. 
$t», derivation and nse o£, 807.5 ; oae 



as prefix of particn>le, 248.8; its 
origin as such, 248.3c. 

B«0eff««» 271.3. 

gender, 60 ; general rules for, in nouna, 
61 ; in adjectives etc., 62; of com^^ 
pound nouns, 421.1 ; gender of per« 
sonal pronoun, 154.1. 

genitive case, general office of, 50.2, 
215; gen. with nouns, 216; its 
place, 216.6; with adjectives, 217; 
with prepositions, 218, 373; with 
verbs, 219, 220.2-4; substitution of 
dative with »on for, 216.4; adverbial 
gen., 220.1 ; predicate gen., 220.2; 
gen. with interjections, 220.5 : — 
lorm of gen. determines declension 
of a noun, 69.1, 70 ; use of ed or • 
in, 83 ; of en or n, 98 ; old gen. sing, 
of f eminines, in n, 95 ; omission of 
sign of genitive, 101.5 ; gen. of sec- 
ond adjective declension used instead 
of first, 121.3. 

Grermanic or Teutonic group of lan- 
guages, 449-50; its divisions, 451; 
progression of mutes in, 453-60. 

German language, relation of, to Eng- 

. lish, 447-61 ; history of, 462-9. 

Gothic language, relationship of, 451.4 

Greek language, relationship of, 450. 

Grimm *s law of progression of mutes, 
458. 

^, pronunciation of, 28 ; used to de- 
note a long vowel, 7.1 ; English cor- 
respondents of, 460. 

^aUn, conjugation of, 239.1,4<x; use as 
auxiliary, 240-1; origin of use, 
240.4. 

Hebrew etc., not related with Ger- 
manic languages, 450.76. 

^ier, compound^ with prepositions, in 
sense of demonstrative, 166.4. 

High-German subdivision of Germanic 
group of languages, 451.2; its his- 
tory, 463-9. 

hour of the day, ezpression of, 211.8. 

hypothetical period, construction of, 
832.1,2. 

{, pronunciation of, 10. 

if, pronunciation of, 18. 

S^ro, 162. 

imperative mood, 285.4, 287 JS ; filled 
up, from subjunctive present, 248.1 ; 
use, 337 ; substitutes for, 888. 

imperative sentence, see optative. 

imperfect tense, see preterit. 

impersonal verb, 288.26, 291-5 ; rela- 
tion to passive, 294; omission ol 
imp. subject, 298, 
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IxnpressiTenesB or emphasis, inversioxi 
for, 431^, 443.2. 

indeclinable words, 56.3^ 860. 

indefinite article, see articles. 

indefinite pronouns and nmnerals, 
184-95. 

indefinite subjects of verbs. 154.4, 
166.8; agreement of verb i^Eter, 
154.4d, 322.3. 

Indian (East) languages, relationship 
of, 450. 

indicative mood, 285.2; uses of its 
tenses, 823-8 ; use of indicative in- 
stead of subjunctive, 880<;, 882.5c, 
333.5. 

indirect statement, subjunctive of, 
333. 

Indo-European family of languages, 
449-50. 

infinitive, verbal noun, 235.5, 839 ; 
ending, 237.1a; ju as sign of, 243.2, 
341; perfect inf.^ 240.1<2 ; use of 
inf. for participle m perfect and plu- 
perfect, 240.1c, ^5 1.4a; in£ as 
noun, 340: — ^inf. as subject of a 
verb, 342; as obiect, 348; subject- 
accusative of in£, 843.1.5a; active 
inf. in sense of passive, 343.1.5c,(2, 
IIL1& ; more special cases, 343.L6 ; 
inf. of purpose or design, 343.III.1 ; 
inf. dependent on adjective, 344 ; on 
noun, 345 ; on preposition, 846 ; in 
absolute construction, 347; inf. 
clauses, 848 ; with preposition, 
846.2 ; place of inf., 348.2, 819.26 ; 
— two infin., place of transposed 
verb with, 439.2, 444.86. 

inseparable prefixes, 297.2, 807 ; con- 
jugation of verb with, 302-6; de- 
nominative veibs formed with, 405. 

in.i. 

interjections, 56.4, 887-9; interjec- 
tional use of other parts of speech, 
890; interjectional or exclamatory 
coi^stmction, 891 ; construction of 
cases with interj., 392. 

internal change as means of inflection 
and derivation, 400. 

interrogative pronouns, 172-6; their 
use as relatives, 176.1 ; as indefinites, 
176.2. 

interrogative sentence, 427 ; order of, 
432.1, 443.3, 439.46. 

intransitive verb, 233.1, 227.1a,6 ; 
construction of accusative with, 
227*.'3, 288.1 ; impersonal passive 
from, 279.2; reflexive from, 288.2. 

inverted order of sentence, 431-3, 441, 
448; inversion after adverbial 
clause, ISS.S/'; after appositive ad- 



jective phrase, 431(1; in ex* Jama* 

tory clause, 432.1c. 
irregular dealension of nouns, 96-100 ; 

irr. comparison of adjectives, 139; 

irr. conjugation of verbs, 249-60. 
irregular verbs, list of, pp. 234-40. 
Italic languages, relationship of, 450* 
iterative numerals, 206. 



i, pronunciation of, 29. 
ia, 860a. 
\ei>, ithtt, 190. 
iebermann, 187. 
Ithmth, \tt)XDthtXf 190. 
it^m, 190. 
iemonb, 186. 
ien, iener, 168, 165-6. 



I, pronunciation of, 80 ; English cor- 
respondents of, 460. 
rein, 195.a 
!5nnen, 251, 254. 



I, pronunciation of, 81. 

Latin language, relationship of, 450. * 

letters, German, see alphabet. 

Low-German subdivision of Germanic 
languages, 451.1, 452.1. 

Luther's influence on German lan- 
guage, 467-8. 



m, pronunciation of, 3]. 

man, 185. 

monc^, 191. 

masculine, see gender. 

measure, use of singular instead of 
plural in expressing, 211.2; noun 
of measured substance not in geni- 
tive, 216.5a ; accusative of measure, 
230.1. 

mtfft, 192. 

Meistersftn^er, works of, 465.2c. 

Middle Hign-German period, dialects, 
literature, 463.2, 465 ; transition to 
New, 466. 

MinnesiiDger, works of, 465.2a. 

mt|, as prefix, 313. 

mixed conjugation, 272 ; declension 
of nouns, 97 ; of adjectives, 124. 

modal auxiliaries, 242.1, 251-9. 

modified vowels, origin, 14, 400.1 ; 
pronunciation of, 1 5-7, 21.2 ; in de- 
clension of nouns, 69, 78, 84, 87 ; 
in comparison of adjectives, 136| 
in inflection of verb, 250.2, 251.6^ 
268.2, 269.n.l. 
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mb^tn, 251, 255. 

Moeso-Gothio, see Gothia 

moods, 235.2,4, 240. 

multiplicative numerals, 204. 

muffen, 251, 256. 

mutes, progression of, in Grermanic 
lan^^uages, 453-6; oorrespondences 
of, m English and German, 457-60. 



n, pronunciation of, 82* 

n^aeclension of nouns, 78; of adjec- 
tives, 132. 

nein, 860a. 

neuter, »ee gender. 

New conjugation, characteristics and 
origin of, 246.2,8 ; rules of, 247-60 ; 
irregular verbs of, 249-60. 

New High-German period and dialects, 
463.3, 467-9; transition from 
Middle to, 466. 

ng, pronunciation of, 45 ; English cor- 
respondent of, 460. 

Kibelungen-lied, 465.2&. 

ni(!^td, 188; form of adjective with, 
129.5. 

nlemanb, 186. 

nominative case, uses of, 59.1, 21 2-4. 

normal or regular order of sentence, 
819, 480, 441-2. 

noun, declension of, 68-73 ; first de- 
clension, 74-90 ; second declension, 
91-5 ; irregular declension, 96-100 ; 
foreign nouns, 101 ; nroper names, 
102-8 ; modifying adjuncts of the 
noun, 109-12 ; equivalents of, 113; 
4tdjective used as noun, 129 ; infini- 
tivCj 340 ; noun as adjunct of ad- 
jective, 145, 147.3 ; genitive de- 
pendent on a noun, 216 ; dative do., 
225; syntax of nouns, nee flhe sev- 
eral cases : — primitive nouns, 407 ; 
derivative, 408-12; compound, 421 
-2. 

numbers, in declension, 58 ; rules for 
use, 210-11 ; in. conjugation, 235.3 ; 
riUes for use, 822 ; of verb or adjec- 
tive with ©le, *you,' 153.4. 

numerals, 196-208 ; cardinals, 197- 
202 ; ordinals, 203 ; multiplicatives, 
204 ; variatives, 205 ; iteratives, 
206 ; dimidiatives, 207.1 ; fraction- 
als, 207.2 ; indefinite, 189-95. 



t, pronunciation of, 11. 
b, pronunciation of, 16. 
IDe; see A. 

Old conjugation, characteristics of, 
246.1, 261 ; changea of radical vow- 



el in, 262 ; classification of verbtf at 
263-7 ; rules of inflection of, 268-« 
71. 

Old High-German period, dialects, li- 
terature, 463.1, 464. 

omission of auxiliary or copula in de- 
pendent clauses, 439.3; of certain 
endings of adjective declension, 126; 
of subject of impersonal verb, 293. 

optative or imperative sentence, 427; 
its arrangement, 432.2, 443.4. 

optative use of subjunctive, 831. 

ordinal numerals, 203; their deriva- 
tives, 207 ; ordual adverbs, 207.& 



p, pronunciation of, 33 ; English cor- 
respondents of, 459.2. 

participles, verbal adjectives, 23.5.6, 
349 ; forms, 237.6,7, 243.3 ; use aa 
adjectives, 131, 148; as adverbs, 
856 ; comparison of, 855 ; participi- 
al clauses, 357-8: — present part., 
form, 237.6; use and office, 850, 
853, 355-8: — past part., form, 
237.7, 246; use of ge as sign of, 
243.3 ; value and office, 351, 854-8 ; 
certain special uses, 859 ; adjectivea 
in form of past part., 351.8:— fu- 
ture passive part., 278, 352. 

parts of speech, enumeration and clas- 
sification of, 56. 

passive voice, 288.3, 274 ; its forms, 
275-7 ; future pass, participle, 278 
852 ; pass, formed from what verbs, 
279; cases used with, 280; infre- 
quency of its use, 20 1 ; distinction 
of pas& from past participle with 
fein, 282 ; pass, use of active infini- 
tive, 343.1.5c,el,in.l6. 

perfect tense, 240.1a,(;: use, 326; 
omission of auxiliary ot, 439.3. 

Persian languages, relationship of, 
450. 

personal forms of the verb, 814a«. 

personal pronouns, declension of, 

• 151-2; use in address, 153; other 
rules respecting, 154 ; reflexive use, 
155 ; expletive dative of, 156 ; poa^ 
sessive dative of, 161, 222.1116; de- 
clension of adjective after, 125.2: 
place of, 819.3&; do. in inverted 
and transposed clauses, 431 A, 439.1, 
443.56, 444.3a. 

persons of verb, 285.8,4 ; endings of, 
237.2,3,5 ; rules respecting use, 321. 

persons, declension of names of, 104-8. 

p^, pronunciation of, 46.1 : origin, 
459.4. 

p^, pronunciation oi^ 46.8. 
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pluperfect tense, S40.1&,<; ; use, 887 ; 
omission of auxiliary of, 439.3. 

plural, its ending determines class un- 
der first declension of nouns, 69; 
irregular formation of, in nouns, 
97.2, 99, 100, 101.8-6; singular 
used for, in expressions of measure, 
211.2. 

positive degree of adjectives, 134. 

possessive dative, 222.IIIfl(,&, 225.1. 

possessive pronouns or pronominal ad- 
jectives, 157-8; declension, 159; 
used as nouns, 160 ; definite article 
or poss. dative used for, 161 ; old- 
style expressions and abbreviations 
for, 1 62 ; used instead of genitive of 
pronoun, 158.2, 216.3. 

potential use of subjunctive, 832.3. 

predicate of a sentence, 426.2, 428.2. 

predicate adjective, 116.L 316.2; its 
form in superlative, 14(f.26. 

predicate noun, 213, 316.1. 

l>refixes of verbs : separable, 297.1, 
298 ; inseparable, 297.2, 302, 307 ; 
separable or inseparable, 297.3, 
308-9. 

prepositions, 371 ; classification, 372; 
prep, followed by genitive, 218, 
373 ; by dative, 224, 374 ; by accu- 
sative, 228.1-, 375; by dative or ac- 
cusative, 224.2, 228.2, 376 ; by in- 
finitive, 3-^6.1; by infinitive clause, 
846.2; by substantive clause, 377, 
436rf ; by adverbs, 378 ; taking ad- 
verb as complement, 379 ; combina- 
tion of prep, with definite article, 
65. 

prepositional phrase, 880; as adjunct 
of noun, 112 ; of adjective, 146 ; of 
verb, 318. 

present tense, 235.1 ; use, 824 ; in 
sense of our preterit, 324.2 ; of per- 
fect, 324.3 ; of future, 324.4. 

preterit tense, 235.1 ; its origin, 246.3 ; 
use, 325; in sense of our pluperfect, 
825.2; of perfect, 825.3. 

primitive words, 402; verbs, 408; 
nouns, 407 ; adjectives, 418 ; ad- 
verbs, 867. 

principal parts of verb, 287.1. 

progression of mutes in Germanic lan- 
guages, 453-60. 

pronouns, substantive and adjective 
use of, 149; classification, 150; 
personal pron., 151-6; reflexive, 
155; possessive, 157-62; demon- 
strative, 168-71; determinative, 
167-71; interrogative, 172-6; re- 
lative, 177-83; indefinite, 184-95. 

pronunciation, 6-55. 



proper names, dedension of, 102-8. 

q, pronunciation of, 84, 89. 
question, gee interrogative sentence. 



X, i>ronunciation of, 85* 

reciprocal use of refiexiTe pronoun. 

155.4. 
redundant declension, 99. 
reflexive use of personal pronounS; 

155 ; reflexive pronoun, 155*3 ; reci- 

Srocal reflexive, 155.4. 
exive verb, 283.2a, 288 ; conjuga- 
tion of, 284-5; from what verbs 
formed, 286-7 ; from intransitives, 
288 ; cases used with, 289 ; re- 
flexives with reflexive object in da^ 
tive, 290. 

r^^ar or normtJ order of sentence, 
319, 430, 441-2. 

relative pronouns, 177-88; compound 
reL, 179.1-8; indefinite, 179.4; 
compound relative used for our sim- 
ple, 179.5 ; agreement of verb with 
reL, 181, 821.2. 

root of verb, 237.1a ; roots of lan- 
guage, 398. 



f; pronunciation of, 86 ; English cor- 
respondents of, 458.3. 
Sanskrit language, relationship of, 

450. 
Scandinavian languages, relationship 

of, 451.3. 
fd^, pronunciation of, 48. 
ee., 162. 
second declension of nouns, 70, 91-5 ; 

of adjectives, 119-28. 
feiit, conjugation of, 289.3,4&; use as 

auxiliary, 240-1 ; origin of use, 

240.4 
fetter, felBfl, added to reflexives, 155.5, 

169.3. 
sentence, definition and constituents, 

426, 428 ; kinds, 427 ; arrange^ 

ment, 429-46. 
separable prefixes 297-8 ; conjuga- 
tion of verbs with such, 299-301 ; 
Slace of prefix, 299.1, 319J2c,d; 
enominative verbs formed with, 

40».irL2. 
fti^, 155.8. 
simple predicate adjective, 116.1a, 

316.2a. 
Slavic or Slavonic languages, relation- 

ship of, 450. 
fo, as relative pronoun, 18S,1 ; with 

a» omitted after, 488*8<^& 
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\oUk, 170. 

fonen, 251, 257. 

er., 162. 

ff, ^, prommoUtion and vae of, 49; 
EngliBh correspondenta of, 458.3; 
I romaniaed aa m, 4. 

"strong" and "weak** dedensiona, 
78, 182 ; do. oonjugationa, 246.8. 

anbject of a aentenoe, 426.2, 428.L 

subjonctiTe mood, 285.2; natnxe and 
nae, 829-80; optative aubj., 881; 
conditional and potential, 882 ; of 
indirect atatement, 888 ; other leaa 
frecraent naea, 882.5. 

mborainate olanae, see dependent 

mbatantiye, $ee noun. 

■abatantiye dependent daoae, 118.S, 
436, 444. 

anffizea, see endinga. 

auperlatiTe degree, of adjectiye, 184 
ff. ; declenaion of, 140.1,2 ; predi- 
cate form, 140.2&; adverbial form, 
140.2<;, 863.2; aup. abeolnte and re- 
lative, 142.1 ; do. in adverba, 868. 
2e; aup. intensified by aOer, 142.2. 



t, pronunciation of, 87 ; Engliah cor- 
reapondent of, 458.2. 

tenaea, aimple, 235.1 ; oomponnd, 240 
-1 ; nae of, indicative, 824-8. 

Teutonic languageaw see Germania 

t^, pronunciation ot, 87, 50 ; Engliah 
correspondent of, 458.2. 

il^un, aa auxiliary, 242.S. 

time, accuaative of, 280.2; genitive, 
220.1. 

transitive verb, 288.1, 227.1a,&. 

transpoaed order of dependent clauaea, 
484, 441^ 444; limited to clauaea 
grammatically dependent, 489.6 ; of 
mterrogative and exclamatory claua- 
ea, 489.4. 

I, pronunciation of, 51. 



u, pronunciation of^ 12. 
ft, pronunciation of, 17. 
Ue, see t, 

ui/ pronunciatjjion of, 22. 
umlaut, 400.1. 

t, pronunciation of. 88. 

variation of radical vowel in Old con- 
jugation, 400.2, 262-7. 

variative numerala. 205. 

9tte, derivation and use of, 807.6. 

verb, eaaential characteriatic and ofBce 
of, 282, 814; olaaaification, 288; 
aimple forma o^ 285-7; pnneipai 



parts, 287.1 ; compound forma, 288 
-41; auxiliariea, of tenae, 289; ol 
mood, 242.1, 251-9 ; other, 242.2,3 ; 
Old and New conjugationa, 245-78 ; 
paaaive voice, 274-82; reflexive 
verba, 288-90; imperaoxial, 291-5; 
compound, 296-818, 420 : — ad- 
juncta of verb, 815-8 ; their order, 
819; object, 815; predicate noun 
or adjective, 816; adverb, 817 ; pre- 
poaitional phrase, 818; genitive 
oaae with verba, 219, 220; dative, 
222, 225.1; accuaative, 227, 280; 
— primitive verba, 408; derivative, 
404-6. 

i»iel, 192. 

vocative, nominative in aenae of, 214* 

voioea, aictive and paaaive, 288.3. 

wU, aa prefix, 818. 

vowela, pronunciation of. 7-22 ; quan- 
tity, 7; Adifiedvowda, 14-7. 

»/ pronunciation of, 89. 

»a«r 172-8, 176, 179 ; »a4 fftr, 175, 
177, 179. 

"weak" declenaion of nouna, 78; ol 
adjectives, 182; "weak" conjuga- 
tion of verba, 246.3. 

»el^, 172, 174, 176-9. 

mni%, 192. 

tDcr, 172-8, 179. 

wtxUn, conjugation of, 289.3,4^; aa 
auxiliary of future and conditional 
tenaea, 240.2,4; of paaaive voice, 
275-7. 

toifTen, 260. 

190 or »0T, combined with preiraaitionB, 
in interrogative aenae, 178.2; in rel- 
ative aenae, 180. 

iDOlIeit, 251, 258. 

word-combination or comiKMition, 418 
-25. 

word-formation or derivation, xntro- 
duotory explanationa, 898-7 ; prin- 
dplea, 898-402; meana of deriva- 
tion, 899-400 ; rulea of derivation, 
408-17. 

written character, German, 4, pp. 
281-3. 

S, pronunciation of, 40. 

9, pronunciation and nae of, 18, 19.S, 

I, pronunciation of, 42; TBngH«K ooT' 

reapondenta of, 458.3. 
sets, aerivation and nae of, 807.7. 
gtt, aa aign of infinitive, 841* 
atvecn, iwOf 199a. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



Teb Exercises here given form ao appendix to the author^s Grerman 
Grammar, although also capable of being used independently of that work. 
Owing to other absorbing occupations, 1 have been obliged to put out* of my 
own hands the preparation of the text of them, which has accordingly been 
done, under my detailed direction, by a gentleman well qualified for the task 
(Mr. B. G. Hoamer, of New York). They are divided, as will be noticed, 
into four Series. The first may be written through, if the instructor chooses, 
in connection with the pupils' first lessons in the Grammar; I should not 
myself, however, make use of them, preferring to let a class learn the whole 
body of essential principles of grammar, and read more or less, before be- 
ginning to turn English into Grerman at all. The second Series is designed 
to help enforce the rules of construction of the sentence; it begins with the 
simplest elements of which the sentence is composed, and brings in, one 
after another, the other elements, ending with the most intricate and highly 
developed of them all, the dependent clause. I trust that it will be found 
upon the whole well adapted, and sufficiently full, to teach and impress 
the main peculiarities of Grerman sentence-making. The third Series calls 
attention to the more important specialties of the grammar, etymological 
and syntactical This, in particular, would admit of almost indefinite exten- 
sion beyond the rather restricted limits to which I have confined it ; but 
perhaps enough is given to prepare the pupil for dealing with sentences and 
paragraphs of a miscellaneous character, the difficulties and nicer points of 
which shall be explained as they occur. In an abbreviated course, indeed, 
the whole Series will admit of being passed over; or only the Exercises 
deemed more important maybe written out, and in such order as the teacher 
shall prefer (that in which they are set down is simply the order of subjects 
in the Grammar). Material for general practice is offered in the fourth Series, 
the Exercises in which are founded on passages in the author's Reader. 
These passages are supposed to have been first thoroughly read, and their 
vocabulary and phraseology mastered by the pupil, who thus becomes re- 
sponsible for the proper construction and grammatical correctness of his 
task, while his choice of expressions is guided or prescribed by the model 
passage. Of exercises of this character I have in my own teaching made 
especial use, and those here given are intended partly as examples of what 
each instructor may profitably do for his class, in connection with any text 
which they may be reading, devising either general illustrations of construc- 
tion, or exemplifications of particular points — drilling exercises upon individ- 
ual difficulties of Grerman idiom which may from time to time present them- 
selves. 

A complete vocabulary (which, however, turns out of greater length than 
was anticipated) forms a necessary part of su< h a set of Exercises as this, 
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« INTBODUCnOBT NOTE. 

'wbldh does not suppose in the papH enough familiaTitj with the language 
to enable him to (^oose the right expression for himself in the larger Ei^p- 
lish-German dictionarios. But that here given does not include those words 
and phrases in the fourth Series which occur in the foundation-passages; it 
being an essential part of the plan that the pupil master the passage and 
turn it into its new shape, with help only upon the new words and phrases 
which may have been introduced. 

No one, I trust, will suppose me to assume that these Ezerdses, and 
such as these, are going to enable the scholar to write German idiomat- 
ically and freely. They are strictly auxiliaries to the grammar, helps to a 
thorough and practical comprehension of the rules of Gorman construction, 
and wiU require to be supplemented by an indefinite amount of reading and 
writing, if one is to attain anything like a command of German style. 

Ko given set of exercises can have a universal or a lasting usefidness. 
Each teacher really wants his own, adapted to his style of teachmg and to the 
particular needs of his classes. I am not at all confident of having here met 
the precise wants of any very large number of instructors ; I only hope to 
have Aimished what will be of some service to many — enough, perhaps, to 
repay the labor which their preparation has cost, and furnishing ground 
for experiment and criticism which may lead to the substitatloii 1^ and bgr 
of lometiiing fiiUer and better. 
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EXERCISES. 



EXPLANATIONS. 



Tfr*eH«t* words in IkMot are to be omitted altogether in rendering. 

Words superflnona in the Knglish, bat requiring to be introduced in the Germae, ace fn- 
sorted in brackets. 

Words connected bolow by the sign ^^ are to be rendered by a single German word. 

Words numbered by "superior*' figures are to be imt in the order indicated by thi 
figures ; and, in a few cases, a single word so marked with 1 is to be put at the b^^inning 
of the clause. 

Occasional suggestions and references are introduced in parentheala. 

SERIES I. 

SZEBCISSS TO ACCOMPANT (iF DESIBJEd) THE ITBST LESSONS IN 
THE GERMAN GRAMMAB. 

(nrroLYiNO onlt what is in the labgbbt pioirT.) 

Exercise 1. 
Nauns^ first declension, first class (75-9) ; also articles (63), and 
present indicative of fern (239.2), 
1. The daughters are in the coDvents, and the mothers are in 
the gardens. 2. The cheeses are on the plate, the plate is on the 
cushion, and the cushion is on the floor. 3. The girl's fether is 
an Englishman. 4. The brothers of the priest are here. 5. The 
owner of the little^house is an America, but the tenants are 
Italians. 6. The birds are in the gardens on the mountain-range. 

7. The young_lady is in the garden with the gardener's spade. 

8. In the garden there are little^trees, and on the ground under 
the little^trees there are apples. 

Exercise 2. 
NounSf first declension, second class (81-6) ; also present indico' 
ttve of ^abctt (239.1), 
1. September, October, and November are the automn^months. 
2. On the river there are rafts and boats, and the boats have sails 
and oars. 3. The gardener's daughter has shoes, but the beg- 
gar's son has neither shoes nor stockings. 4. The axes are under 
the benches. 5. The savings (sinp.) of the workmen are in th^ 
trunk yonder. 6. The horses have oats {sing.) and the dog has a 
bone. 7. The tree is not far from the little^house, and the 
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6 XXEBGIBES. 

little^lioaBe is not fiur from the brooldet. 8. He bas meetings 
with^his friends. 9. The sons of the peasant are at the brook 
with a pail and a basket ; in the pail is water, and in the basket 
are fislu 

Exercise 3. 
NounSy firU declension, third class (87-90) ; also present indicative 
o/Kcbcn (236.1). 
1. [The 66.1] men love riches, [the J women love splendor. 2. 
God loves the man^of honor, but not the villain. 3. The child's 
guardian has a house in the valley. 4. The trees in the field and 
in the forest have leaves. 5. [The 66.2] death and the grave are 
the termination of [the] life. 6. The artist loves pictures and 
books. 7. The little^child has a song-book and loves the 
songs. 8. The girl has dresses and rings ; the girPs brother has 
a horse and a little^dog. 9. In the forests are trees, and leaves, 
and nuts. 10. The inhabitants of the village are robbers. 

EZEKCISE 4. 

ITounSy second declension (91-4) ; also present indicative of geben 

(236.2). 

1. The messenger gives the Frenchman a letter. 2. The Ba- 
varians are in the house, the Hungarians in the yard. 3. God 
gives [the 66. i] man [the] speech, [the] virtue, and [the] reason. 
4. The students of the university are Prussians, Saxons, and Poles. 
6. [The 66.2] truth is a mark of the man of honor. 6. 
Cares are the companions of the monarch. 7..T&eTawyers give 
the students books. 8. The princes are in danger. 9. The hunter 
gives the soldier a musket. 

Exercise 5. 
Adjectives, of both declensions, in attributive and predicative use 

(114-24). 
1. The old wine-bottles are upon the wooden table in the laige 
room. 2. The good doctor gives the child the medicine ; for the 
child has a bad cough, and is very ill. 3. The spirited horse is in 
the stable with the quiet cows. 4. In the dark-blue bottle yonder 
is poison. 5. The snake is not poisonous. 6. The murderers 
of the prince have ugly faces. 7. The little son of the emperor 
has a leaden bullet, and is very tranquil. 8; The flowers are olue, 
and white, and red. 9. The blue Bowers in the littlebasket are 
very beautiful. 
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ExEBCISE 6. 

Adjecttves used as nouns (129) and as adverbs (130), and compared 

(134-40). 

1. The good man is not always happy, but the wicked man 
is more unhappy than the good. 2. The pretty child has a little 
red apple in the right hand. 3. The Englishwoman is handsome, 
but the American^woman is yet handsomer. 4. The weather 
is quite fine. 5. The landlord's oldest daughter is prettier than 
the merchant's younger sister. 6. The water in the great river 
yonder is not quite so clear as it is here in the little^brook. 

7. To-day is a remarkably fine day, and much warmer than yester* 
day. 8. The hero loves the noble and the dangerous. 9. The 
entire house is entirely finished. 1 0. The little hill behind the 
little^forest is the highest in the vicinity; for the whole coun- 
try is detestably flat. 11. A good sensible teacher loves an in- 
dustrious boy, 12. The good teacher gives the industrious boy 
beautiful books and a little book- case; and the boy is very glad 
and thankful. 13. The father has heavy cares, but the son is 
free^from^care. The workman has a white house, with 
small cleanly rooms. 15, The grandfather is a sickly old man, 
but the grandmother is a strong healthy woman. 16. The grands 
son is a quiet well-behaved child. 

EZERCISB 7. 

PronouM, personal and possessive (161-9). 

1. I am well, hut he is unwell, and she is very ill. 2. He loves 
them, but they love him not. 3. You give yourself unnecessary 
trouble. 4. Our choice is an extraordinarily happy one, 6. My 
old friend and his youngest brother are dead. 6. He gives them 
a costly present. 7. The merchant gives me my bill, and I give 
him his money. 8. The girl has a small dog, and it is very saga- 
cious and faithful. 9. We give ourselves great trouble. 10. Have 
you my book ? I gave it to you. 

Exercise 8. 

Pronouns, demonstrative, interrogative, and relative (163-77). 

1. My house is not so fine as this one, nor as that rich mer* 
chant's house. 2. This hill is much lower than that mountain. 

8. The man whose picture you have is either an Englishman or 
an Irishman. 4. Who gives thee this permission? 5. That 
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(166.8) ia the brother of our new friend. 6. Whicn brother! the 
older! 7. No, the younger; and his little^sister, whom he 
greatly loves, is with him. 8. This is an old friend of my &thery 
and a man, moreover, whom he warmly loves. 

EXEKCISE 9. 

Cardinal and ordinal numerals (197-203). 

1. The parson has three sons; the eldest is just sixteen yeais 
old ; the second is in the twelfth year of his age, and the third 
is five years and three months old. 2. The professor has over 
seven thousand books in his library. 3. The boy has four apples, 
and his father gives him besides two oranges, 4. There (= c^: 
164.46) arc six hundred and seventy-three families in this town. 
The date is the twenty-fifth of (21 6.5 J) January. 6. The first 
house on the left side of the street has only four windows, with 
sixty-four panes, and the door is very small. 

EXEBCISS 10. 

Simple forms of the verb (236.1,2). 

1. She would give (pret, subj,) willingly, but she has nothing 
2. When I give, I* give* publicly. 3. It is not true that they 
gave* us* nothing". 4. The father loved his ungrateful sons, and 
gave them everything. 5. These men are now enemies, but for- 
merly they* loved* one another. 6. Give, as^often^as (= fo 
oft) thou hast* occasion*. 7. To give when one loves is easy ; 
but to give without loving (= gu ttebcn) is difficult. 8. Those 
girls are loving and loved daughters. 0. Who gives more than 
our friends gave ? 

Exercise 11. 
Compound forms of the verb (240, 244). 
[Note the rule for arrangement 319.2a; 430.8.] 
1. He has been a (66.8) soldier, and has had wounds. 2. He 
will not give much, for he is not generous. 3. He might have 
had great honor, had he (subj.) been true. 4. They will give a 
great performance. 6. When will that be? 6. It would be to- 
morrow evening, if they were* already* here*. 7. Our friends will 
not give the concert ; and that is a pity, for it would have been 
(plup. subj,) very fine. 8. Thou hast the book ; give it to me. 
9. No, I have had it, but now I* have* it' no longer. 
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ExERCISK 12. 

Verbs of the New conjugation (246-8). 

1. He has wandered far' today*. 2. I have always praised and 
loved him, but now P shalP love him no longer. 3. She haa 
bought the dress, and I have made it. 4. The youth hopes for 
the future, the man values the present, the old^man loves the 
past. 5. lie (= bet: 166.2() would not have said it; he is too 
prudent. 6. I have a cousin who talks' too* much*, and no^one 
heeds what he says. 7. She will have made her (= btc: 16l) 
toilette earlier than we wished. 

Exercise 13. 

Verbs of the Old conjugation (261-73). 

1. Our parson's daughters have sang pretty songs, but they did 
not sing so finely as your sisters. 2. We shall sit to-day where 
we sat* yesterday*. 3. I fear the mad dog will bite some one be- 
fore Ihey (= ntan: 185) catch* him*. 4. It has already bitten 
some one. 5. I hav^ read in the newspaper that the hostile army 
has* fled*. 6. The children were very glad, for their (= bcr: 161^ 
father had come home from the war. 7. We have fought well, 
but many have fallen on our side. 8. Who has thrown the stone 
and broken this window-pane ? 9. A boy who has* run* around 
the comer threw the stone. . 10. The travellers slept on the floor, 
for there (= c3: I64.4d) were not enough beds in the house. 

Exercise 14. 

Passive^ reflexive^ and impersonal verbs (274-92). 

1. It is a great (= f^otS)) happiness to have been so loved. 2. 
He was loved by all who saw* him*. 3. He would be loved, if he 
were* not* so* haughty*. 4. Your arrival has rejoiced me much, 
and your friends will also rejoice. 6. The whole nation had won- 
dered at (= iibcr) these transactions. 6. It rained yesterday 
evening very hard. 7. It seems to us to* be* very* doubtful*. 8. 
It will be advantageous* to you*. 9. He is a self-tormentor ; he 
worries too much. 

Exercise 15. 

Compound verbs (297-311). 

1. It ceases to snow, and begins to rain. 2. The performance 
has already begun, 3. The time of their liberation draws nigk 
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4. The whole family has gone off to Europe ; and, as I hear, 
our neighbors will also soon Jepart 6. They have the habit 
of taking^ajoumey (infin.) every summer (accus. : 230.2). 6. The 
ship has""gone down, but the passengers are saved. 7. You 
have begun too late ; it is almost ten o'clock. 8. The sen^ant^ 

firl has overturned the inkstand. 9. The king was sbamefully 
eceived by his state- counsellor, although lie had* honored^ him 
with his confidence. 



SERIES n. 

sxbrcibsb in the constbuction of sentekces. 

a. simple assertive sentences in the requlab objdeb (430.1-3), and ik- 
tbbbogative and optativb sentences in the intbrtbd obdeb (432.1,2). 

Exercise 16. 

Verb in simple tense, with simple subject {noun or pronoun, accom* 
ponied only by article, or by demonstrative or interroffative). 

1. Frederick comes. 2. The man went. 3. Which man went? 
4. This man goes. 6. Is that boy sleeping? 6. The little^child 
is^awake. 7. He ran, but I remained. 8. Let us berin. "^9. Is 
the house burning f 10. Kemain ye. 11. John, be^suentl 12. 
The soldiers marched. 13. Cornel 14. I am coining; is she 
coming too? 16. They might go. 16. Ye may be. 17. The 
fether loved. 18. Let him telk; we hear. 

Exercise 17. 
Verb in compound tense, and compound verb (297 etc, ; 430.8). 
1. Frederick has come. 2. Anna goes away, and Louisa comes 
back. 3. The criminal has disappeared. 4. Would you go ? 

6. I should have gone. 6. The messenger will have come back. 

7. Which tree was felled. 8. Had the deed been done ? 9. He 
would have been praised. 10. Come back. 11. Will ye come 
back ? 12. Wilt thou have come again? 13. He went back; I 
staid away. 14. Is a thunder-storm drawing nigh ? 16. Will the 
child be laved ? 1 6. It might have come. 1 7. They had departed. 

Exercise 18. 

Verb with single object, direct or indirect (316.1,2 ; 227.1 ; 222JL ; 

219.6), 

1. The hunter took the gun and shot it oS. 2* Which book 
are .you reading ? 8. I am reading l^y book ; read thou my ne wa- 
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papers. 4. Will ye have read the newspapers ! 5. Please^ take off 
thy overcoat. 6. The snow had covered the fields and paths. 
Y. The girl will have shut the windows. 8. He mocks^at his 
chains. 9. The people need our help, and we shall help them. 
10.- Heed ye not the road? 11. The future is waiting^for us, 
and we strive toward it. 12. The guide knows the road j" follow 
thou after him. 13. The churches and palaces, the antiquities 
and ruins pleased the strangers. 14. I confess it, your friend 
was^disagreeable^to me. 15. Has he escaped his pursuers! 
16. "Which pupil has the teacher metl 17. Your mode^of 
life would injure my health. 18. I know, thy brother will stan3 
by thee. 19. He drew on his (= the: 161) shoes, put on bis 
(= the: 161) hat, and began the journey. 20. Will they copy 
our letters? 21. The boy defied his father, and obeyed bun not. 

Exercise 19. 

Verb with double object, direct and indirect, or remoter (316.3 ; 
219.2,3 ; 222.II.,in. ; 319.2^8^). 

1. He robbed us of our repose. 2. The oflScer has accused a 
soldier of the murder. 3. Your father will relieve me of my respon- 
sibility. 4. I had acquitted mvself of your commission. 6. Has 
he applied himself to the sciences ? 6. Our friend enjoys his (161) 
life. 7. Dost thou recollect this event ? 8. Has my cousin sent 
you back your letter ? 9. He might be useful to me. 10. Your 
brothers^and^sisters resemble you. 11. Grant mo my request. 
12. He must render you this service. 13. Is she reading^aloud 
to her nephews and nieces ? 14. Let us assure him of our sym- 
pathy. 16.. He charges his comrades with this crime. 16. The 
chancellor interests himself for him, and will take pity on his 
helplessness. lY. Has the police taken possession of his proper- 
ty f 18. He should be ashamed of this deed. 19. Pardon him 
his misdemeanor. 20. Can you lend me your dictionary ! 21. 
I have lent it to my guardian. 

Exercise 20. 

Nouns with limiting adjectives (110.1a,5). 

1. The old letter-carrier has brought me five long letters. 2, 
Our little cousin enclosed her photograph in her charming little 
letter. 3. Our neighbor is a good and provident man, and re- 
joices in a long and- happy life. 4. He is a clever general, and 
will avail himself of all possible means. 5. It was a beautifid 
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MajjeTeoing, clear and calm. 6. Be mindfol of those time^ 
the £app7 ones I 7. The heaviest fate has its bright^aidesy and 
the most enyiable lot its shadows. 8. The little^brook flows 
noisy and rapid down. 9. May he have mercy on hiT unfortonate 
fellow-men 1 10. The true hero goes^to^fece every necessary 
danger. "" ^ 

[Exercises 6, 6 may be added as farther practice.] 

EXBBCISB 21. 

VerhB and adjeetives with adverhM adjuncts (317 1 144.1 1 370 { 
319.2/; 147.1). 

1. These peaches look well and taste badly. 2, Confess it; 
thy opponent has behaved excellently. 3. Why do yon come so 
late t 4. Do yon call this late t it is not* yet* seven o'clock 6. 
It will not have become very late ; was it not early enough ! 6. 
Does yonr watch go right ? 7. It has almost always gone qnite 
right. 8. Shall you go thither to-day ? 9. I am probably not 
going there to-day ; and Henry is also not going to-day. 10. His 
work is getting on but slowly ; thou wouldst doubtless do it more 
qnickly. 11. His family is pretty comfortably settled there; he 
still remains here for^the^prcsent. 12. I shall be there to- 
morrow very early. IS. fiis plan was finely devised and well 
executed. 14. Such a father is always fervently loved. 15. My 
uncle will not buy the comer-house ; it is not large enough [for 
him]. 16. Do you do it willingly f 1*1, Yes, indeed ; I do it 
very willingly. 18. Only don't tell it to her, and all will go well 
enough. 

EzsBOiSE 22. 
I^aun or adjective with noun as adjunct (111.1; 216.1,3,6; 217 1 

223)146.1,9). 

1. This evil habit of his son'< grows daily. 2. The number of 

the troops is not mentioned. 3. The rattling of the heavily laden 

wagon was heard afiEu*. 4. A man of excellent character will fill 

the place. 6. Have you not yet seen this ornament of our city f 

6. Inhabitants of all the cities of the realm meet together her^. 

7. She has felt the greatest of all earthly sufferings — the loss of 
her husband and her children at once. 8. I am tired of the car* 
rying on. 9. He is considered guilty of the crime. 10. The 
manager of the property is finally weary of the incessant com- 
plaining of his workmen ; he is worthy of their confidence, and 
they are conscious of his honesty. 11. I have examined the 
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lionse and the garden, and they just suit me. 12. The whole 
affair was for our poor Albert incomprehensible and inconceivable. 
13. You and yours are always welcome to me. 14. The new 
boots are too tight for me, but they fit my brother excellently. 
] 5. He stands firm, like a rock. 

EZEBCISB 23. 

Nouriy adjective^ or verb, with prepositional phrase (112 ] 146 {318} 
373-6; 216.4; 219.6; 222.iy.; 223.7). 

1. Both parties have great hope of a good result. 2. The 
cities in the West increase in population very rapidly. 3. The 
inclination to truth is strengthened by a good education. 4. She 
waited in vain for the messenger. 5. I sincerely rejoice at your 
unexpected good fortune. 6. Rely in this matter completely upon 
me ; I shall conduct it happily to an end. 7. The day dawns in 
the east. 8. He looked at me with sparkling eyes, and called to 
me with trembling voice. 9. A compact of so grave importance 
is not made in this manner. 10. The goal of my wishes lies 
beyond those mountains. 11. The sentinel is standing outside the 
gate. 12. Act in^accordance^with your promise. 13. Two 
high trees stand opposite my window. 14. I shall get through 
even without his assistance. 15. That is without doubt repugn 
nant to you. 16. He seated himself upon the bench. lY. I stood 
beside him on the terrace. 18. He has ennui, and strolls about 
in the house; why does he not go to the concert? 19. Will you 
also go to the theatre ? 20. TMnk upon the reward, not upon 
the danger. 21. The emperor drove through the streets of Paris. 
22. The whole viDage rejoiced at his return. 23, He leaves his 
Bible behind for his old mother, 24. That is assuredly very 
unpleasant for you. 

Exercise 24. 

Predicate noun and adjective (316; 213 ; 221. Zb^e; 116.1). 

1. He is called Henry, and his father and grandfather were 
also called H^nry. 2. Would she have called me her enemy t 
3. He has always been inclined to this belief. 4. This man is 
poor and unfortunate, but not a rogue. 5. The elder brother has 
always remained professor, but the younger wants rather to be- 
come a (66.8) practising physician. 6. The colonel reviled him 
as a coward. 7. Do* you consider this Khine^wine genuine! 
8. No, I should not exactly like to call it genuine."" 9. Those (= 
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bad: 166.3) were happy days, innocent and hopefnl. 10. The queen 
sat there sweet and mild. 11. They all' went^ noiseless past 
12. You have evidently, sung yourself hoarse. 13. The sunbeam 
has kissed the flowers awake. 14. Did you not see him sur- 
rounded by the enemy f 16. I had believed the story long since 
forgotten. 16. Our presence seemed to make the horse shy. 

B. BOIFLB ASSESnVH SBXTrBNOES IK DTVXBTED OBDBR {431(Xr-Cf &-h). 

Exercise 26. 

1. Beautiful she is not, but good and noble. 2. This estate the 
young duke 'has recently bought; the other they (= man: 185) 
had sold long ago. 8. That will not be done so easily, said my 
friend. 4. Him I have never* yef trusted ; but now I shall be 
obliged to trust him. 6. Proud and hopeful he went forth ; sad 
and dejected he returns. 6. Those he has praised, these he loves. 
7. We, added the others, will also accompany you. 8. Then we 
shall be very unhappy. 9. Assist him I shall not, for he has never 
been my friend, and besides, no one respects him. 10. Against 
^that (I66.4) I have something to object. 11. Thus his victims 
escaped him. 12. Sureli/ I have told you so (= c3: 164.4«) 
already. 13. Soon the other soldiers joined themselves to these, 

[For further practice, the sentenoea of the previous exercises may be 
recast, in inverted order.] 

O. OOMPOnin) SEMTEKCES, COHTAININa dependent OLA.UBEB. 

Exercise 26. 

Inverted conditional clauses (433 ; 332.2(; 438/; 439. 6<2). 

1. If you have got what is needful (129.3), then go directly 
away. 2. They boast, as if their opponents had no strength. 
3. He acts as if he were discontented ; were he truly contented, 
he would not conduct thus. 4. Had he not himself insisted 
upon it (154.3) so obstinately, we should have consented. 6. If 
the children are well-behaved, I shall bring them a present. 
6. Hadst thou been here, my brother had not died. 7. If you 
did not go too far, I should gladly go along with you. 8. She 
listens to him with rapt attention, almost as if he were a prophet. 

9. If he does not soon yield, he must be forced to^it (164.3) 

10. The afflicted all' come' to me, as if I could help t^em. 
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Exercise 27. 

Substantive dependent clauses (436 ; 113.3). 

1. I am rejoiced that lie finally, after his long suflFering, has got 
well 2. He assured me tliat he would not faiMo^come. 3. I 
really do not know who is right, you or I. 4. He speaks too 
indistinctly ; it is impossible to understand what he says. 5. That 
you cannot comprehend this, is incomprehensible to me. 6. Ask 
him minutely, how he came {per/. : 326.2). Y. Where on earth 
the fugitive may be now, is unknown to me. & He who has 
taken the jewels must also have taken the casket 9. He is, to^ 
be^sure, not yet here ; could you not, however, perhaps tell me 
wlien he is expected ? 10. Whence they come and whither they 
go are both (neut. sing,) secrets. 11. Whether he comes or stays 
away is indifferent to me. 12. You must take care that the 
enemy does not surprise you. 13. It is not through our own fault 
that we have got into prison. 14. Our host has provided every- 
thing excellently by means of his reliable servants, without once 
needing to go^there himself. 15. I do not in the least doubt of 
(= an) your loving me. 16. All the world shall learn what base 
means he has made^use of. 17. The spy stepped in under the 
pretext that he was looking-for something. 18. The prices in 
this watering-place are increased by ( = burd^) so many rich people 
staying here, 19. What I have just told you is connected with 
the former story. 20. What we at^that^time did voluntarily, [that] 
is now for us a forced labor. 21. I know nothing of how he has 
escaped. 22. When we recover what we have lost is less certain 
than that we shall recover it. 23. Are you quite sure that it w«s 
they (154.4/) ? 24. They insisted on his turning back with them, 
and would hear nothing of his staying there. 25. The worthy 
old woman has just told me what a great misfortune has befallen 
her, and how no comfort is left her, save that she knows herself 
to be innocent 26. Will you have the kindness to tell me what 
sort of a building that is? 27. That a new guest came in at that 
moment, I knew well ; but who he was, I did not know. 28. She 
thinks only of (= auf) how she may be able to sacrifice herself to 
the welfare of her fellow-beings. 29. I should perhaps take this 
road ; but I do not know whither it leads. 30. That is something 
which (179.5) the master will in no case allow. 31. What you 
see there i& all that (179.6) the poor man has left in the world' 
and be has great apprehension th^t ho will soon lose this also. 
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EXBRCISB 28. 

Adjective dependent clatises (437 ; 110.1«). 

1. London is a city which has an enormous extent. 2. The 
boys, who had been looking everywhere, finally foand the place 
where their sister lay hidden. 3. Death is a means whereby ail 
diseases are healed. 4. This is the second misfortune that has 
happened to me to-day. 5. She is speaking of a place where 
(= whither) I have all my life longed to be. 6. The vnlgar man 
does not understand the goal toward which (180) the nobie man 
strives. 7. This is the man whom he prodaced to me before his 
departure, as one upon whom I could absolutely rely. 8. Alone 
I should not like to go so £Eir; but he (166.26) is a companion 
with whom I could journey over the whole world. 9. Tell me 
the way in^which (= tote) it Happened. 10. The eventide, when 
everything^betakes itself to rest, had drawn near. 

EZEBCISB 29. 

Adverbial dependent clauses (438.1,2,3aH\/;^). 

1. We rested ourselves where a large oak spread^abroad a 
grateful shade. 2. The railway-train goes^roaring ojOT^while the 
friends at the station look after it. 3. I do it because it pleases 
me. 4. The company got out of the carriage, while the horses 
were unharnessed and Ted into the stable. 5. My dear friend 
stands now before my mind's eye exactly as I have so often seen 
her in reality. 6. Although he overwhelmed me with entreaties, 
I could not accompany him. 7. If thou art my friend, then 
frirnish me now the proof. 8. If you do not know anything sen- 
sible (129.6) to say, then keep silent 9. Henry stood still, in_^ 
order^that the others might pass by him. 10. The lady's an^ 
swer was very low, so that it (169.2; 171) scarcely reached his 
ears. 11. The more friendly I grow, the more repelling does 
he become. 12. The band played beautifully to-day, as I have 
never yet heard it play. 13. It is so fine an (67) evening that I 
can not^ossibly stay at home. 14. A heavy fate seems to fol- 
low him everywhere, wherever he may go. 16. No, we are not 
going to-day [thither] where we were day before^esterday. 
16. I believe he is attached to him only [for this reason] because 
he hopes to gain something. 1 Y. Your success may vary, accord- 
ing as you are yourself active about it or not. 18. Before they 
could return, we were already gone. 19. Because he is personally 
disagreeable to me, I do not invite him. 20. If it is you (164.4/)^ 
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do (= ioij) come to me I 21. Wlien I filmed at the IittleJ[>ird, 
it flew off. 22. If I can be of^assistance to you, call upon me. 

23. As the bridge is not quite"safe, we prefer not to go over it, 

24. He is at heart a good lad, although he does not always obey 
his parents. 25. Brave warriors do not give way until there is no 
hope left 26. The more the clumsy /e//ott? exerts himself, the 
less his undertaking appears to succeed. 



SERIES m. 

EXXBCISES ON SPECIAL FOUrrS IN THE 6BAJUIAB. 

Exercise 30. 

Use of the articles (66-7). 

1. Patience is a rarer virtue than courage. 2. Last winter it 
waa.not very cold, and he made a journey in Turkey. 3. As a 
student, he lived in Charlotte St. ; but now he has become a par- 
son, and has moved to Potsdam St. 4. Then he dipped his 
hand into the water, passed it over his face, wiped it, and thrust 
it into his pocket. 5. My cousin takes a music-lesson twice a 
week. 6. He comes very often in the morning to see me. Y. Have 
you seen Lucca in Faust ? 8. Jesting aside, we must be there at 
evening. 9. The merits of Augusta are great. 10. Otto Moltke, 
the bearer of this, is a colleague of mine (= me). 11. As the 
agent of your father, I cannot permit it 

Exercise 31. 

Declension, of foreign and proper names (101-8). 

1. Our professor has a great collection of minerals. 2. The in- 
habitants of New York are from all parts^of^the^world. 3. 
Frank's portfolio and Maiy's books are still lying en the sofa in 
the drawing-room. 4. Conrad's prospects have unfortunately 
grown worse. 5. In how many volumes is the edition of Hein- 
rich Heine's works ? 6. In the saloon are two sofas, a large and 
a small one. *J. The lords have all voted against it. 8. He has 
made the ascension of Jesus Christ [to] the subject of a painting. 
9. That was formerly a castle of King Frederick the Great 10, 
The influence of this climate is in many cases beneficial. 
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Exercise 32. 

Peculiarities of adjective declension (126-8 ; 129.6). 

1. Thou foolish man! howcanatthouactsoimpradently? 2. We 
dwelt in the beautiful open country, several long miles distant from 
the city. 3. It is bad weather ; I believe the expected guests will 
stay away on that account. 4. Ye good men cannot comprehend 
such an injustice. 6. Below at the shore lay a pretty little wooden 
boat, and the children got in and went out upon the lake. 6. The 
temple, built of splendid white marble, stood upon an eminence. 
7. He has, indeed, spoken much, but has said nothing good and 
of^solid^value. 8. I have just seen something beautiful and 
heard of something dreadful 

EXEBCISF 33. 

Specialities of use of pronouns (164.2-4:; 166.4; 161 j 166.2,8, 171, 
179.4,5; 181). 

1. I knew nothing of it, for no one had told me anything about 
it. 2. It looks very black; there is probably a storm coming; 
but whether it will rain or hail we can not yet say. 3. I answer 
for it that he does not deceive you. 4. If it is you, step nearer. 
6. This moment decides whether we shall love or hate one an- 
other. 6. I have read too much; my eyes pain me. 7. Her I 
do not mean ; I am speaking of her sister. 8. Mrs. Steinthal is 
in [the] town ; if you want to see her, come to our house day^ 
after to-morrow. 0. I make it a (= gum: 316.2<;, rem. ; 66.1) 
principle not to believe him, whatever he may say ; for all that he 
Las said to me hitherto was false. 1 0. He persecutes me, who 
have never harmed him ; and he loves thee, who canst not love 
him in^retum. 11. They have loved one another since [the] 
last summer, when they saw one another for the first time. 12. 
These were the considerations which moved us to it. 

Exercise 34. 

Expressions of measurement and of tims (211.2,3; 216.5a,&). 

1. The baron lives alone in his castle; it lies four miles from 
the city, on a hill about two hundred feet high ^147.2) ; he has 
ninety casks of wine in his cellar, and a thousana bead of cattle 
in his fields ; and his little army of retainers is a hundred and 
seventy-five men strong. 2. Can you tell me how many pounds 
that weighs ? 3. We must be there punctually ; the doors are 
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closed at eight o'clock. 4. Allow me to offer you a glass of tliii 
good wine. 5. Besides his house, a large piece of fertile land be- 
longs to him. 6. These peasants dine at twelve o'clock, and go 
to bed about half past eight. 7. The whole family has been 
(324.3) here since the first of August ; on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember they intend to make an excursion into the country. 8. 
Please try a cup of this genuine Russian tea. 9. iVb, I thank you« 
I have already drunk two cups of tea. 

Exercise 35. 

Special uses of the genitive (220). 

1. In the morning I write in my room ;• in the evening I go 
to walk. 2. One evening, as we sat cosily together, he told me 
the wonderful story^of^hisjife. 3. What I say to you, he 
said to me in all seriousness. 4. Only be of good (121.8) courage ; 
a real danger is by^no^means imminent. 5. I believe,- his 
health is perfectly restored ; when I saw him last, he was in very 
good spirits. 6. In this case, I cannot be of your opinion. Y. My 
cousin Frederick has had (324.3) for years the habit of dining 
(345.3) with me on Sunday. 8. Alas, the fate that we have to 
endure,! 0. I was not present, because I was unexpectedly called 
away shortly before the appointed time. 10. He has never, to 
my knowledge, been concerned in it. 

EXEBCISB 36. 

Special uses of the dative (222.IIIa,d; 226). 

1. Even if you have no inclination to it, do it to oblige your 
friend. 2. In honor of you the children were released from school. 

3. Hail to the conquerors of our foes and defenders of our honor I 

4, Alas for him I the rescue comes too late. 6. The hero, an' ex- 
ample to us and to our children, has departed^fromjife. 6. 
Welcome to every honorable guest who treads our threshold I 7. 
To those who follow our banner, glory and honor I 8. He looked 
in the eyes of one, and whispered in the ear of another ; then he 
wiped his own eyes, and put on his spectacles. 

Exercise 37. 

Special constructions of the accusative (227.2; 229-30). 

1. He sleeps the sleep of the righteous. 2. Now the rider getg 
down from his horse, and wishes to rest himself in the inn, foi 
he has ridden himself tired. 3. He fought his way cheerfully 
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and eonrageondj throogh life, attained a great age, and died a 
peaceful and painlees deatL 4. I ahould much like to take part 
in Toor monntain-excarsion, but I am no longer nsed to snch an 
exertion. 5. We can no longer snffer the rode, inconaiderate beha- 
vior of these men ; we have at last had enough of it. 6. The 
travellers had to wait several minntes in this vestibule before they 
were let in. 7. The fellow ran rapidly down the stone steps, al- 
most before we noticed it ; and soon we had lost him from sight. 

8. For ten months the leader of the band^of^robbers was in prison. 

9. The lake is in this spot fifty feet deep. 10. We went first 
along a straight road, then turned to the left. 11. We were in 
the same town the whole summer through, without meeting each 
other a single time. 12. He continued standing (343.L6) there 
a_iong;^time, his head bared, his eyes'fixed upon the stone. 

EZBBCISB 38. 

Modal auxUiaries in compound tenseSj and used independently 
(261.4-6; 269). 

1. You can have as much of it as you will ; I have not wanted 
to reserve anything for myself 2. William, why could you not 
have kept silence f you ought not to have told your fiEither what 
you think of his design. 3. The hostler went to the stable in 
order to saddle the horse ; but be conld not get in, because the 
door was locked. 4. I am curious to know whether you can do 
that ; I have not been able to do it. 6. If the girls knew Italian, 
they would more easily come to an understanding with- the violinist. ' 
6. The children may not go further ; it has been [already] often 
forbidden them. 7. I have had to act thus, because my brother 
wished (P^/') it ; in this affair I do not venture to act against hia 
wishes. 8. The physician would gladly have decided as you wish, 
but his opinion differs somewhat from yours. 9. What means 
this standing and waiting; are you not allowed to so away! 10. 
We are allowed everything ; but, for reasons whioi I cannot im- 
part to you at this moment, we would rather not. 

Exercise 39. 

PcLseive verbs (278-82). 

1. The kinff has received the emperor's ambassador with a di» 
oonrtesy hardly to be expected. 2. Our whole funily was yester- 
day evening at a private^ball at Mr. Mohrenschild's ; there waa 
much dancing and eating, but remarkably little drinking. 3. la 
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this errand performed according to my wish ? 4. Sir, it is just^ 
now performing in accordance with your wish, 6. As soon aa 
(438.8<i) the lamp was lighted, the interrupted work was taken np 
again. 6. The event which is to be feared has not occurred. 7 
The boys who had stolen the apples were already long^since di^ 
covered by the gardener, before they were driven out of the ga^ 
den. 8. The professor was last night kept awake so long by some 
noisy boys that he feels quite weary to-day, and cannot give his 

Cmised lecture. 0. I am regularly provided by him with new 
ks and periodicals. 10. He is provided for his jomiiey with 
a pair of dark glasses, which are to protect his eyes from the daz* 
zling snow. 

EXKRCISI 40. 

Reflexive verba (286-90). 

1. The exile longs for his native country. 2. Is not the dis- 
honest shopkeeper ashamed of his behavior? 3. Whoever risks 
such a thing, relies upon an accident. 4. Carefully beware of a 
repetition of this evil. 5. This stulBT wears well ; I have often 
worn it. 6. The little^summer-house on the hill among the trees 
looks quite prettily. 7. Call the girls away ; they are dancing 
themselves tired. 8. It is good walking on this handsomely 
levelled path. 9. I tried to recollect his name, but I positively 
could not do it. 10. Can you remember the title of the book 
which we read (per/.) together on our journey! 11. To oppose 
the royal dominion is difficult, but to submit to it is impossible. 
12. Unawares we near the fateful hour. 

Exercise 41. 

Impersonal verbs (292-3). 

1. Are there no Jews in this town ? 2. yes, there are some ; 
but they are not numerous, and they all' live* in a certain quarter 
^of^the^towD. 3. It appears to me highly improbable that you 
should ever succeed in that. 4. I did not, it is true, succeed 
in it the time before, but methinks I shall cany it through this time. 
5. How are you now ? 6. I am already quite well, but you are 
certainly still feeling badly. 7. I am constantly getting, colder; 
there must be a draught^of^air somewhere. 8. The wanderer 
was hungry and thirsty ; the night was coming on, and he knew 
^of no way-out. 9. I wonder that my neighbors do not leave a 
house where they feel themselves uncomfortable. 10. There have 
been far fewer accidents on this railway than upon the others. 
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. EXSBGISB 42. 

U»e of the tenses (324r-6). 

1. The family of which yoa speak came to America, Int went 
back again, and has been now for eight years in Germany. 2. 
How long have you been waiting for us here ? 3. We had been 
waiting for two hours when you arrived, and we should soon have 
^ven you up. 4. Only go on^ahead, I will follow directly. 6. 
We start this evening at eight o'clock; shall we not see each 
other at the station f 6. No, unfortunately we must take leave 
of each other now ; I am going at seven o'clock into the suburb, 
and shall not come back until nine. 7. We had been there only 
about a quarter of an hour when they came past. 8. Did you 
attend the festival lately ? I thought I saw you there. 9. You 
were not mistaken ; and how did it please you on the whole ! 
10, The children were not in school yesterday ; their mother was 
ill, and they staid at home to nurse her. 

Exercise 43. 

Optative subjunctive (331). 

1, May we soon be freed from this odious imprisonment! 2. 
God grant that the lovers soon meet again ! 3. Let him go where 
he will ; we shall not follow him. 4. God bless our land and our 
people I 5. Between us be truth, 6. O that we had remained 
united ! Y. Long live the young king, the friend of the people I 

8. Oh, had we availed^ourselves^of the precious opportunity, 
which will never be repeated I 

EX£R<?ISE 44. 

Conditional and potential subjunctive^ and conditional (332, 385). 

1. If the weather were not so hot, I should be able to work 
better. 2. It would have been pleasanter*, however, if we had 
made the excursion_into_the_country without guides. 3. What 
should we not have gained, had we remained faithful to our ori- 
ginal determination ! 4. O that this day were past 1 5. The 
neighbor's child avoids us, as if it were afraid of us. 6. I would 
at once give you the necessary money, but I have just been pay- 
ing a bill, and must first get some. 7. It might perhaps not yet - 
be too late. 8. He has, I should think, blundered egregiously, 

9. I should like myself also to have taken part in the war. 10, 
Put the bouquet into the water, that it may not fade. 11, It if 
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to be boped (343.1X1.15) tbat tbe session be soon broken up. 12, 
It would be impradent to go further. 13. The wine would not 
sufSce, if the company were increased bj one person. 

Exercise 45. 
Subjunctive of indirect statement (333). 
1. He says he has had nothing to do with it. 2. Our messenger 
doubts whether he can arrive at the proper time. 3. The mother 
cried out aloud for fear that her child would drown. 4. You will 
never compel your friend to confess t?iat he was himself to blame 
for it. 5. We did not believe that the illness was so bad, and 
that he so much needed our help. 6* The people through (= in) 
the whole country complained that a downright famine threatened 
them. 7. Have you read to-day's paper ? they say that it con- 
tains an important piece^of^news. 8. It is my urgent wish that 
he may never return. 9. Ye would have done it ? If I had only 
known that! 10. The schoolmaster imagines he is very leamedL 
11. My brother writes me he has arrived safely, and will soon 
send me a book which our uncle has given him for me. 12. He 
admonished us that only those who fought bravely could hope for 
deliveranoe ; but all who fled the danger must perish in it. 

Exercise 46. 
Infinitive constructions (343-8). 
1, To be able to enjoy life is surely a fine thing. 2. It is use- 
less to dwell upon such thoughts. 3. Wbat shall we have for 
dinner to-day ? 4. Whatever you choose to order will suit me. 
5. I left them lying in the same spot where I found them. 6. 
Dost thou not hear some one call h 7. Charles was very kind to- 
day ; he helped me copy these letters. 8. He is prepared to an- 
nihilate everything that gets into his way. 0. If you will let that 
happen, you must take upon yourself the whole responsibility. 
10. He no longer questions and doubts anything, but accustoms 
himself to believe everything, even the incredible. 11. Why 
would you not like to have this article printed? 12. I caused 
the book to be read aloud to me by my brother. 13. Have the 
coachman called and the carriage driven up ; I have an errand to 
attend to in the city. 14. I have caused him to be looked for 
everywhere, but he is not to be found. 15. Such a horse is not 
easily to be obtained. 16. Without heeding my express com- 
mands, he has run away, in order to amuse himself somewhere, of 
to attend to his own affairs. 
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EXBBCIBB 47. 

Participial constructioM (360-69). 

1. The dead Tictims of bis rage return as ghosts to plague 
him. 2. The high-grown trees shaded the road. 3. The foam- 
ing drink quenched our thirst and refreshed us. 4.' The bystand- 
. ers hastened to snatch the knife out of the hand of the madman 
(222.IIJa). 5. Those who had arrived knocked Jong at the bolted 
door, but in vain. 6. The exile was advised (281) to direct a pe- 
tition to the Queen. 7. Filled with love and devotion, the unfor- 
tunates resigned themselves (431d) to their fate. 8. Engaged 
more and more by this pious design, he furthered it in every pos- 
sible way. 9. The horses, panting and sorely wearied, bore their 
riders up the mountain. 10. We called both* the* (67) boys up 
to us ; they came running. 11. I call that maturely considered. 

EZEBCISB 48. 

Adverbial fortM of adjectives (363). 

1. He spoke well, it is true, but did not convince his hearers. 
2. According to that which (179.6) I hear, the crew defended 
(326.2) itself bravely. 3. WDl you please to reach me the but- 
ter! 4. At another lime he would be exceedingly welcome, but 
now he comes extremely unseasonably [for me]. 5. I will tell 
you what has struck me most. 6. I do not feel myself in the least 
offended. 7. It would be pleasantest for us, if he had dinner 
served in the open air. 8. I have nothing to reproach him for ; 
he has behaved most handsomely. 9. In^the^first^place, I don't 
know what the fellow's name is ; and secondly, he did not tell me 
where he lives. 

ExxRCiSB 49. 

Prepositions governing dative or accusative (376). 

1. Henry crept behind the house, and hid himself from the sol- 
diers. 2. Where is my book? I laid it on the table. 3. It has 
fftllen upon the floor ; it is lying there under the table. 4. Be- 
tween the two houses stands a high tree. 5. I cannot think of 
that hour without becoming (346.1) sad. 6. The government will 
in no case permit that\ 7. The blind man directed his eyes up- 
ward, as if he could perceive the glorious spectacle. 8. The lad 
swam over the river, and his large dog swam along after him. 9. 
We went into his dwelling to look for him, and found him in tb« 
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first room. 10. The miser buried his treasure imder this fiat stone^ 
11. The little birds hoyer in the air oyer the roo& of the houses. 



SERIES IV. 

EXBRCISBS FOUITDED ON FASSAGS8 IN THV ESADXB. 

Exercise 50. 
Header, p. 20, M 11-23. 

In a certain house lived a little boy, and this boy had some tin 
soldiers, Tvhich had been given (281) him on his birthday. They 
were twenty-five in number, but they had only forty-nine legs, for 
one of them had to stand upon one leg, because the tin had not 
held out when he was moulded; but he was no less steadfast than 
the others who had two legs, and his remarkable history we will 
now read. The soldiers lay together in a box, until the boy took 
them out and set them up upon the table. There they stood now, 
in their splendid red and blue uniform, and each one held his 
musket on his arm. 

Exercise 51. 
Reader, p. 27, 1. 8— p 28, L 21. 
When my horse at last held still, and I had seated myself 
properly in the saddle, I saw beside me a very strange and ugly 
tittle man. He was all yellow, and his nose was at least a foot 
long. He asked me for a piece of money, and said he had checked 
the course of my horse. That was a lie, but I gave him a gold* 
piece, in order to be rid of him, and trotted on. He followed after 
me, and cried '' false money ! " I galloped as fast as possible, 
but he was the whole time by my side. Then I stopped and 
wanted to give him another, but he would not take it And he 
showed me the goblins under the earth, how they played with 
silver and eold ; and he showed them my gold-piece, and they 
laughed and hissed and climbed up toward me, stretching out their 
dirty fingers. A horror seized me, and I rushed a second time 
madly into the wood. 

Exercise 52. 

Reader, p. 30. 

Hast thou seen the lofty castle by the sea, with the rosy clouds 

that hover over it ? "1 have seen it ; and above it stood the moon, 

and far around the mist" Hast thou heard the wind, and the 
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surging sea, and festive song from the halls? "No; the 
wind did not blow, the waves lay quiet, and out of the castle 
came a song of mourning." Didst thou not se6 the king and 
queen, with their red mantles and golden crowns ? and was ( = went) 
not a maiden of splendid beauty with them ? "I have indeed 
seen the^ parentsS but they wore no glittering crowns, and had 
put on black mourning-garments. The maiden was not there." 

Exercise 53. 
Reader, p. 31. 
There were (154.4(,ef) once three students, who (438.3ft) crossed 
the Rhine, and came to an inn where they were accustomed to 
put up. And as they went in, the hostess came to meet them, 
and asked them what they would have. " Beer and wine," an- 
swered they ; " and your pretty little daughter we should also* 
like to see." " Fresn beer and clear wine ye can indeed have ; 
but my daughter is no longer living ; here she lies upon the bier." 
Now [the] one of the three students had long loved her, and, 
while the others gazed sadly at her, and even began to weep, he 
kissed her pale mouth, and swore to love only her for ever, 

Exercise 54 
Beader, p. 37. 
I am sad, and I cannot comprehend why I am so (154.4«). The 
sun is setting, and the air is cool ; the Rhine flows quietly past 
my feet; the evening sunlight illumines the summit of the moun- 
tain, and I am thinking over and over an old legend. Up there 
sits a beautiful maiden ; and as she combs with a golden comb 
her down-flowing golden hair, she sings a wondrous and mighty 
song. When the sailor in the little ship hears this song, a wild 
pain seizes him ; he no longer sees the rocks about him ; he no 
longer marks the track on which he has to sail. If I am not mis- 
taken, the sailor with his boat will sink ; and the Lorelei, the 
beautiful maiden who is singing up there, will have done it. 

Exercise 55. 

Reader, p. 39. 

This stream is well known to me. [Already] many years ago 

I once crossed it. The castle, the weir, the whole landscape is 

unchanged. When I was here for the first time, I did not come 

alone, as I now come. In this boat two companions rode with 
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me — an elderly, fatherly man, and a hopeful, gladsome youth. 
The former passed quietiy through the remainder of his life, just 
as he had till then quietly lived : the latter, in accordance^with 
his natural^character, fell in stormy battle. Wliilst I at the pre- 
sent hour transport myself back to those old happy days, I pain- 
fully feel^the^loss^of my dear companions, snatched away by death 
(147.2). Yet Death cannot snatch away friendship from me : for 
he (166.25) has to do only with the body, while I am still always 
in communion with the spirits. Take then, ferryman, a triple 
fare ; for with me have crossed two others, who remained invisible 
to thee. 

Exercise 56. 
Reader, p. 40, 
Dost thou still remember the times when we were merry little 
children, and played together ? Then we took a great chest which 
lay in the yard, and papered and furnished it, and made of it our 
dwelling. Often, the neighbor's cat used to visit us, and acted very 
courtly and aristocratic; while we curtseyed to her, and inquired 
most anxiously (363.2&,c) after her health. And as we sat there in 
our cosy house, we talked together not less sensibly than old 
people do [it]. In our time, we lamented, everything was (333) 
better ; neither coffee was dear, nor money scarce ; nor had love 
and faith vanished from the world, as [it J was (333.4a) now the 
case. 

Exercise 57. 
Reader, p. 41. 

Who shall conduct us over into the Silent Land ? The evening 
sky grows ever cloudier and darker, and on the shore where we 
are to land are piled up the wrecks of others' vessels. Yet we 
would fain go over, to the land where there is free space for the 
ennobling of every beautiful soul, that has faithfully endured here 
the struggle of life. Where the great dead live, thither will a 
gentle messenger, sent by our fate (147.2), conduct us. 

Exercise 58. 
Reader, p. 49. 
We (186) have two ears and one mouth, in order to be able to 
hear much and say little. We have two eyes and one mouth, 
that we may see far more than we talk about. Likewise we have 
two hands and one mouth, because we are to work at least twice 
as much as we eat. 
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EzxROisx 59. 
Header, pp. 62-4. 

In ancient timea, when singers (66.1) still wandered through the 
world, two singers once came to a heantifhl lofty castle, surrounded 
with fragrant gardens (147.d). In this castle ruled a rich and 
proud king. Gloomy and pale he sat ; terrihle were his thoughts 
and furious his looks. As the two drew near to the castle, tlie old 
man, who, sitting on a handsome steed, held in his hand a harp, 
spoke to the lad, who, fresh and hlooming, walked at his side : 
" Get ready to collect all your force and to strike up your fullest 
tone. We must select our deepest songs, for the stony heart of 
this king is not easy to touch.'' 

Now the singers stand in the splendid hall hefore the terrible 
king and the mild queen. Wonderfully the old man strikes the 
chords ; richer and richer swells the sound upon the ear, while the 
clear voice of the youth blends gloriously with the hollow, ghostly 
singing of the old man. All scoffing dies out on the lips and in 
the hearts of the courtiers, the insolent warriors bow down, and 
the queen, deeply moved, takes the rose which she had worn upon 
her breast^ and casts it down to the noble pair. 

But the king, trembling with (t?or) rage, sprang up from his 
throne ; the singers had, he cried, enticed away from him (222.L3) 
first his people, and now even his wife. Thereupon he hurled at 
(auf) the youth his flashing sword; it pierced his (171.2) breast; 
and out of the mouth from which had poured forth golden songs, 
gushed now a red stream of blood. 

Soon the youth had breathed his last in the arms of the old man 
his master, and the latter, casting his mantle about him, and bind- 
ing him upright upon the horse, left the castle. Yet he went not 
fjEU*; in the gate he stopped, and, after he had dashed his harp in 
pieces on one of the marble pillars, he called down from heaven 
with ringing voice a curse upon castle and gardens, and upon the 
infamous murderer. 

Heaven heard the cry of the old singer; the castle, with its 
halls and lofty columns, is totally destroyed ; even the land round 
about is desolate ; not a tree grows there ; the springs are dried 
up ; and the king's name is forgotten. 

Exercise 60. 
Reader, pp. 66-70. 
The king casts a golden cup down from the summit of the cliff 
into the howling sea, and asks if any one has the courage to plunge 
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into the abyss and fetch out the cnp. Whoever dares to do this, 
may keep it (171) as his own. 

The lights and the squires are all silent, and it appears as if 
(436.3^) no one cared to win the cup. But finally, after the king 
has asked a third time, one of the squires, a glorious youth, steps 
forth (^crt)or) and throws aside his cloak. And while all gaze 
wonderingly upon him, he steps boldly to the edge of the abyss, 
where the water boils and roars fearfully, and the crowding waves 
spurt their foam to the sky. He looks down a^long^time, and 
waits, till the waves are drawn downward again, and a bottomless 
chasm yawns before him : then he leaps from the rock, and quickly 
disappears in the dark water. 

Ihey (185) stand and linger upon the shore ; they speak of the 
high-spirited youth, whom they never think to see again ; they 
tell one another (155.4) how that the king's crown, were no reward 
for such a deed ; — ^but suddenly the flood again approaches roaring, 
and they see a white arm rise out of the water and joyously wave 
the cup. It is the brave youth, who has saved his soul alive out 
of the horrible abyss of waters. 

He kneels down before the king and gives him the cup ; the king 
has it filled by his lovely daughter with sparkling wine and handed 
to the youth ; upon which the latter begins his story. He relates 
how the furious current had dragged him down ; but God had 
showed him a jutting rock ; this he had seized and so had escaped 
[an] immediate death; and so he had also foumd the cup, which 
was hanging close by on the point of a coral-branch ; otherwise 
he would never have found it, for the bottomless depth lay there 
in purple darkness beneath him. Also he told what hideous 
monsters were there to be seen (343.IIIft) ; and how, terrified, he 
had let go the rock ; but at just the time when the eddy was ready 
to drag him upward. 

The king, astonished at this, presents him the cup, together^ 
with a precious ring, and begs him to try it once more, and brin^ 
up tidings from the yet deeper bottom of the sea. But the gen- 
tle daughter^of^the^king implores her father to rest content, 
since the noble youth had [though] already undergone what no 
one besides dared undergo. 

Thereupon the king quickly seizes the cup and hurls it down 
into the whirlpool, with the promise that he will (333.3«) make 
the squire [toj the first of his knights, and give him his daughtei 
as spouse, u he will get it (171) again. 

The youth sees the maiden turn pale and sink to the ground ; 
love seizes his soul and gleams from his eyes ; he determines (=r 
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kPtO) to win the precious prize or to die, and he plunges once 
more down. 

The breakers come back with thundering noise, the waters rise 
and fall roaring, but in vain do they bend down to see the diirer , 
the waves never bring him again. 

EXEBCISS 61. 
Reader, pp. 76-6. 
When two French grenadiers, who had been prisoners in Russia, 
heard that France had lost, and that the emperor was a prisoner, 
they wept togethei over this sad news. Then said [the] one of 
them, wno was wounded : '^ My old wound bums again and pains 
me sorely ; I shall not live much longer." " Thou canst die," re- 
plied the other, " for thou hast neither wife nor child at home, 
who would have to go beg^ng, but for thee." " Wife or child 
concerns me not," said the first again, '^ when my emperor is taken. 
If thou comest to France, grant me this last request ; have me 
buried in French earth, with my musket in my hand and the cross 
of honor on my breast (230.3), that I may lie there and listen till 
my emperor shall ride (332.6(1) over my grave ; then I will come 
forth armed, to protect him." 

Exercise 62. 
Reader, p. 104, IL 6-21. 

Within, in the house, the modest housewife governs wisely, 
surrounded by her children. She teaches the girls to be indus- 
trious (343.1.5), and controls the rude boys. Her' presses become 
filled with treasures which she has herself made of snowy linen 
and of glistening wool What is the gain of the husband with- 
out the ordering sense of the wife? What is the good that 
he gathers without the beauty that she adds to it? 

Exercise 63. 
* Reader, p. 108, 11. 8-18. 
Death hath dissolved forever the tender bonds of this house- 
hold, in^that he hath led away the faithful wife and mother into 
the dark land of shadows. The blooming children whom she bore 
to her husband, and who have grown up under her faithful manage- 
ment, will henceforth have to do^without her care. A stranger, 
whose love can never equal hers, will govern in the orphaned 
house. 
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Exercise 64. 
Reader, p. 154, L 30— p. 156, L 14. 
When the signal is once given, every one begins to be foolish, 
yes, crazy, and to permit himself all^sorts^of liberties and imper- 
tinences toward high and low. The birth of Christ, the Roman 
thinks, has indeed been able to put off for a few weeks the ancient 
festival of the Saturnalia, but its (171.2) privileges have not by^ 
that^means been altogether abolished. If thou hastthyself been 
present at the carnival, I shall do thee a service, in^that I bring 
before thy imagination a lively depiction of its already enjoyed 
pleasures : if the journey is still in prospect for thee, thou wilt be 
able better to overlook and enjoy the crowded and noisy festival 
by reason of the few leaves which I now send thee. 

Exercise 65. 

Reader, p. 159,11. 18-32. 

An advocate, who declaims as if he were standing before the 
courty presses rapidly through the crowd. Every promenader 
(dat.) whom he can seize is threatened with a law-suit. This one 
is claimed to have committed sundry absurd crimes, which are re- 
hearsed to him and to all the bystanders ; to that one his numerous 
and enormous debts are exactly specified. His piercing voice and 
fluent tongue put every one to shame. You think perhaps that 
he will soon stop, when he has really only just got a going ; he 
turns about and begins again when you suppose that he has at 
last gone away. While he does not address this one, whom he 
has gone directly at, he seizes another one, although the latter is 
already past. It grows maddest (140. 2 J), however, when two 
such fellows fall in with one another. 

Exercise 66. 
Reader, p. 165, U.7-18. 
The practice of pelting (345.3) each other with cow/e^^i probably 
took its origin from some fair one's having (346.2) once pelted 
her good friend, as he went past her without noticing her, with 
real sugarplums; and from the person hit having then turned 
round, as was quite natural, and discovered her who thus assailed 
him. Now, however, it has become a universal custom. Keal 
confectionery, to^be^sure^ is no longer wasted in this manner ; a 
kind of gypsum pellets, made specially for such use, is carried 
about for sale in baskets. 
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EXEBGISE 67. 
Reader, 168, L 31— p. 169, L 27. 

The bones which are to mn neirer have a covering on their 
bodies. When the handsomely decorated grooms lead them into 
the lists, they are for the most part fiery and impatient, and but 
for the dexterity of the grooms, they would not be to be restrained 
(343.nLl&) at all. They are unmanageable because of their 
eagerness to be^ the race ; they are skittish because of the pre- 
sence of so many people. As soon as the rope falls, they start off. 
At first each horse seeks to get ahead of the rest, but soon they 
come into the narrow space, where all emulation becomes fruitless. 
In a few moments they have disappeared, and the race-course is 
filled up again by the in-crowding people. At the other end of 
the course, where they are waited for (281), they are dexterously 
caught, and the victor receives the prize. 

Exercise 68. 
Reader, pp. 201-2 

What Shakspeare wished to portray, we see clearly from these 
words : a soul which is not equsd to a great deed that is laid upon 
it. We see how an oak, planted in a flower-vase (147.2), destroys 
the vase by the expansion of its mighty roots. That which is 
required of him would be to a hero no heavy burden ; but Hamlet 
is not a hero, and he cannot bear it. Neither can he throw it of^ 
for it is to him a duty ; and to a pure and noble character, such 
as (=s toit ed) Hamlet is, every duty, even the heaviest, is sacred. 

The hero of the historian or the poet always acts independently, 
executes all that he undertakes, sets aside every obstacle, and at- 
tains infallibly to his great purpose. Life, however, teaches us 
differently ; that the atrocious deed rolls onward in its consequences, 
involving the innocent and the guilty ; and not until the nour of 
judgment comes, does the villain fall ; but then the good man also 
falls with him ; a whole race is cut down by fate, in order that 
another may spring up. 

EXEBCISE 69. 

Reader, p. 202, L 29-p. 208, L 8. 

Often, when one looks upon the treeless plain, lighted by the 

rapidly rising and sinking constellations (147.3), onel>elieves thai 

the great shoreless ocean is spreading itself out before him. The 

prairie, hardly less than the ocean itself, fills the mind witli the 
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feeling of infinity, and with the higher spiritual impu'ises which 
develop themselves out of this feeling. But while the ocean-sur- 
face, on account of its light-moving waves, has a friendly aspect, 
the prairie, on^the^contrary, lies stiff and desolate, almost as if it 
were the rocky'crust of a dead planet. 

EXEBCISE 70. 
Reader, p. 230, L 18-p. 231. L 6. 
ThQ generations of heasts arise and pass away, without (436.3d) 
a thought of the significance of their life and of its particular 
period ever arising in them. "With all races of men, on the other 
hand, we notice that every leading^event — as, for example, the 
birth of a child, marriage, death, and burial — is distinguished by 
an appropriate ceremony. The farther we look back into antiquity, 
the more exactly prescribed and sharply defined do the forms of 
such ceremonies become. The feelinff lies at the bottom of these 
nsaffes (222.nia) that nothing would oe rigjhtly done or could be 
looked upon as complete, if it were not legitimated in this manner. 
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Yerbfl of the Old conjugation, and of the New if irregular, are bo noted (by an addol (K 
or IT, irr. respectively) ; their forms are to be sought in the List of Irregular Verbs. 
Verbs taking fein as auxiliary have an f added after them. Verbs of which the character 
as separably or inseparably compounded would be otherwise doubtful have their accent 
marked (311). 

Nouns have the sign of their gmder appended, and the endings of their genitive ■iwgwiM' 
(except of feminines) and nominative pIuraL 

If the vowel of an adjective is modified in comparison, the fact is noted. 

Adverbs in -ly derived from adjectives and having the same form as the adjectives (130) 
are not separately entered. 

The case governed by a prepoaitian, and, in many cases, by a Terfo or adjeottve^ ia noted 
in parenth^s after it. 

Figures in parenthesis refer to the Grammar ; others, to the Exercises. 



able t— be able, (onmn K irr. 

abont prep.^ (= round aboujb) urn 
(ace), um . . . ^(r; (a. such a time) 
um (ace.); (= respecting, concern- 
ing) fiber (ace); about it, babti 
29.17. — adv. (= nearly, not far from) 
ttwa, ungcfa^r; ronnd about, 
rtngi ^crum ; stroll about etc.^ see 
the verbs. 

abroad! — spread abroad, ocrs 
br«iten. 

absolute, nnbebingt. 

accident, (= chance) Sufall m. ^U, 
caUe ; (= mishap) Unalucf^fad m. *\&, 
salle. 

accompany, begleften* 

accordance t — in ace. -vritli, gcs 
titafk (dat. 3746), nad^ (dot.) 39.4. 

accordinift — ace. as, it nac^bem; 
mee, to, nadf {dot. 3746). 

account i — on ace. of, toegeit (gefL 
3736) ; on tliat ace, bei^alb. 

accuse, onflagcn {ace. gen.). 

accustom (= habitaate), ^two^ntn ; 
be acc*d, irflegen. 

acquit, eittkbigcit {ace. gen. ). 

act, l^aitbeln ; (= bear one^s self) thuit 
a 56 ; (= behave) fiOf betragen O. 

active, ttfati^, 

add, ^iniufugcn. 



adn&onisli, ermol^ttcK. 
advantageous, oort|»eiIl^afit (Anr, 

dat). 
ad-vise, vatJ)tn 0, 
afar, totiU 

B.tra.lr,^ad^ f. sen; mtfd^&ftn, sti, *te. 
afflict, bebrangcit. 
afiraid t— be afir. of, f?<^ furdj^ttit 

90V {dot.). 
after prep.^ nad^ {dot.) ; along af., 

^inttv. . . {daQ^tv.—cot^.ynad^m. 
again, toieber. 
against, gegcti (ace). 
age, 9IIt(r n. sxi, et. 
agent, ®tfdfafHtra^tr m. «H, st. 
ago, oor {prep.^ governing in dot. the 

noun which ago follows) ; long 

ago, lattgfl. 
ahead t — on ah., oorott. 
aim v., jifclcn (at, ottf^ aee,), 
air, ftuftf. eikfte ; draught of air, 

£nfti|ug m. «gd, sikge ; open air, 9tci 

{neut. adj. as noun). 
alas, adf {gen.), »€^ {dot.), 
Albert, 9IIbrc<^t. 

all, an ; all my life, ntefai £<batlatig. 
alloMT, criaubeti ; be allo'w*d, bfirfm 

JV: irr. 
aluKost, fafi, bcfnaf^c 
alone, aOcin. 
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■long prep,^ ctttlotig {after <ice.). — 

adv. al. after, see after. 
aloud, laut ; read al., oorlefett 0. 
already, fdl^on ; oor^yiti 84.9. 
also, au<^. 

altliougli, oh^Ui^, obfc^on. 
altogetl&er, gattiltc^. 
always, immer. 

ambassador, ®cfanbt adj. as noun. 
America, 9lmerffa n. sa'd. 
American noun^ 9lmevifatttvm. tx^, 

it ; Am. -woman, 9lmerifancrtn/. 

snnen. 
among, $wtfc^cti {dot. or ace). 
amuse, vtnUti^aVttn 0. 
an, tin* 
and, unb* 
Anna, 9lmta. 
annilnilate, 9€tni^Un, 
anotber, cttt ottbcr; one anotlier, 

cinaitber; fid), vtM, tnd^ (155.4). 
ans-vrerytKntiDort/ «ten. — v., antioors 

ten ; ans. Ibr, flcl^en 0. fur {ace. ). 
antiquity, Slltert^iim n. stnd, sfimer. 
any t — anytl&ing, ttwa^ ; not . . • 

an., tiid^tft ; no longer an., nid^tft 

tttcl^r. 
appeftr, fc^ebten 0. 
apple, ^pUi m. *[&, SepfeT. 
apply t — ap. one's self to, ffd) bcs 

flcificn 0. (J/tfTi.). 
appoint, befltotmeit. 
appreliension, Vttgfl/. 
approaelit — ai». roaring, f^eraits 

braufctt f. 
appropriate ac^.. etttfpK<^nb. 
are, fitib (239.2). 
aristocratic, oomc^m. 
around pr«29., urn {ace.). 
army, ^eer n. sred, «re ; Vrmee,/. sen. 
arriiral, finfvMHf. 
arrive, attfommen 0. f. 
article, VixtiM m. sU, 4. 
artist, ^nf^Ier m. fvS, st. 
as, wie; (= as being, or in the shape 

of, or when) al# ; ( = since) bo ; ( - 

while) mbcm ; {in twice as, not as) 

f ; as Vf aU ob, al# toenn, aM loiM 

following inverted cla^ise. 
Ascension, ^immelfabrt/. 
ashamed t — ^be a. of, fidf fc^ameti 

{gen. ).. 
aside, bei 9cite. 
ask (= inquire), frageti ; (= request) 

bitten O. (for, um ace). 
assail, angreifen O. 
assist, unterflti^'en. 
assistance, Seiflanbm. >bd ; of ass., 

heWfii^ adj. 



, oerfTd^m {ace. gen.), 

assuredly, 0etDi#* 

at (at the station, a ball), anf {dat.) ; 
(at the brook) an {dat. ) ; (wonder or 
rejoice at) uber {ace. ) ; (at such 
o'clock) um ; (at this moment etc. ) 
in {dat. ) ; (at one's [house]) bei 
{dat.)\ (at heart) oon {dot.); (hurl 
or aim at) auf {ace. ) ; (knock at) an 
ace.) ; (at a time) i(u. 

attached, anbanglic^* 

attain, erreid)en. 

attend, (= be present at) beiwobnen 
{dat. ) ; att. to, beforgen {ace. ) ; 
nadl^gebcn O. f. (dla«.) 46.16. 

attention, Vufmerffamfett/. 

August, Slugu^ m. std. 

Augusta, ^luguf^a. 

autumn t — autumn montln, 
^erb^monat m. std, ste. 

avail one's self of, ft<^ bebtenen20.4 
(gen.) ; benu^en 43.8 {ace.). 

avoid, oermeibfu O. 

a^valce etdj., n»a<^; he a-vr., wadH*^ 

a^vay, wcg, fort. 

axe, ^xtf. Kcgte. 



hack mIv., gurud; mieber: 8^^ ^^6 

verb!<. 
had, fd)Ie<^t; fd)(imm 45.5. 
hall t— private h., ^vivafbaU nk 48, 

«aae. 
hand, (of music) fiapeOe /. sen ; h. 

of rohhers, 9{duberbattbc/. sen. 
hanner, ^atfntf sen. 
hare v., entbloflcn. 
haron, Saron m. ^nd, sne. 
base, a</;., bo4. 
baslcet,'^orb m. sBd, sov&e ; UtUe h., 

^orbcben n. «nd, sn. 
Bavarian, 9a{er m. stn, sm. 
he, ffin (239.2); as aux'y with pres. 

part.^ not to he rendered (834 ete.)\ 

he to, foflen (257.2). 
hear v., trat^en O. 
hearer, Ueberbringer m. »xi, *t. 
beautiful, fcbdn. 
beauty, <S^dfbnl)tit f. sUn. 
because, wcil ; bee. of, wesen {gen.). 
become, merben O. f. 
bed, a3ett n. -AU, sten. 
befal, btdegnen {dat. ) f . 
before prep., ©or {dat. or aee. 876V 

—conj.y ti)t, ht90V, — in adj. sent^ 

90vi(i 41.4. 
beg, bitten 0. 
beggar, S^ettlcr m. ix9, «r. 
begin, anfangcn 0., bcsinnen O 
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bebavlor, Oetragcn n, »ni, ^ambs 

lung«9»cif</. 4a:i 
bcblnd a</v., (ititer^ itirudP, see the 

verbi.'^prep.^ f)inttt (doL or ace 

876),. 
belief; ®(aub<tt m. «n<. 
believe, glaubcn. 
beloni; to, get) 6 ten {dat), 
beloiir adv.^ untctt. 
bench, 9antf, <6ntf. 
beneficial, too^It^iumb* 
beside, ncbcn ((fo/. or ace, 876), 
besides pr<7>., aitfcr (da<.). — adv. oils 

icrbcni ; no one b., fpti^ ttkwanb. 
betake one's self; fUi^ he^bttt O. 
better, bcffcr* 

between, inifd^tn (dot. or ace. 876). 
beware or, fid^ ffuun Mr {doL), 
beyond, jcnfeiti (gen.). 
Bible, IN^I/ 
bill, 9lcd>ntui9/. sgen, 
bird, Opgel m. «», <ft0e{ ; UtUe b., 

Odgdc^n n. end, sn. 
bite, beifen O. 
black, fd>war}. 
blan&e t — be to bl^ for, ^d^nlt fetti 

an {dat.). 
blend, |7d> ocrbinbcn O. 
bless, fegnen. 
blind, bUn^. 
blue, b(au. 

blunder, 0<^ tauf<^cn» 
boast v.^ Hdf tu^tmtu 
boat, Qoot n. «(e4, «te ; Ao^n m. «Be«, 

bolt v., Mrrlcgdm 

bone, Jhio<^ m. #n<; «a. 

book, OudS^ n. s^<, «&^er. 

book-case, SttclKrfd^nnifm. «K, «ftiile. 

boot, ^ticfcl m. »U, si or sbt. 

botlft, bcite. 

bottle, 9Iaf4K/ «en. 

bottom, ®ninb m. » bel, >ftitbe ; at b., 

iu ®ninbe. 
bouquet, SIumenfHrotti m. «|e<, sdnfe. 
boy, Stnaht m. >en, cen. 
braire, tapftt, 
break, hvcdftn O. ; br. np, auf^cben 

bridf^e, fSvttdef, cea, 

brif^bt s— br. side, tid^tftittf. *en. 

brin^, bringcn iV: irr,; (= bzing 
along) mitbHngcn 26.5. 

brook, 9adf, m. «4e«, >&^e ; little 
br., Sacblein n. » nS, m. 

brooklet, 6a<^Icin n. tni, »n. 

brother, Qrubcr m. sx9, «ftbfr ; broth- 
ers and sisters, ^^df»H^etpl. 



bnUd, onlTiii^Ttii 82.61 

bnildinj, Ocbanbc fk «€«, -C 

ballet, Kttgcl/. «In. 

burn, brcnnen iVl irr. 

bury, ocrgrabctt 0. 

but conj.^ abcr. — adv. (= only), mn; 
but for, obne {ace,). 

butter, Sutter/. 

buy, (aufen. 

by, oon (dat. ) ; (= by means of, as re- 
sult of) burd^ (ace.) ; (denoting mea- 
sure of differenoOf increase or diminii' 
tion, etc.) urn {ace.) ; (= beside) bci ; 
(transition) on {d€U.) ooniber. 

bystander, llmfltfpctib ac{;. used aa 
noun, 

call (= name), itenncn JVI irr.; (= cry 
out to, summon) mfcn O.; be call- 
ed (= have the name cf) ^ei#ai; c* 
do-wn, (pcrabmfen; c. a^rajr, ebt 
mfcn 85.9, fortnifen 40l7; c. ta, |iu 
rufcn {dot.) ; c. npon (s apply to), 
ftc^ bcnifcn ouf {ace, ). 

calm, mbig. 

can, (onnen N. irr, ; cannot, n«^t 
f onncn N. irr. 

care, ^prge /. * en ; free firona e., 
forgenfrcf; take e«, M in V4»t 
ncbtncn 0. 

careAil, for^ifaltig. 

carriage, SBagcn m, »ni, «b. 

carry t— c. thron|fh, bttM^'f&^ltn. 

carryinif on n., Zrciben n. raft. 

case, 9aH "^ »Ur *6]le ; in no ••, onf 
(cincn 9aa. 

cask, 9at n. «ffe«, .ftlfet. 

casket, ftafl^Kn n. »nit »b* 

castle, Cd>(oi, nw «ffe<, «ftff(f. 

catch, fnificn 0. 

cattle, Ninb n. »be<, «ber. 

canse v. {goveminjif another werb in 
infin.), lafflen 0. 

cease, aufffovtn. 

cellar, ttttUt m. »v9, *x, 

certain (= sure, secure) ^iimi^tiUliittx 
(= indefinite, not further specified) 

certainly, gctoif. 
chain, Stttuf. >en. 
chancellor, ftan)lcr m. tH, *r. 
character, C^f^arafter m. tti, stc. 
charge with, bcf4^ttlbi(|cn {ace, gin,). 
Charles, StatX. 

Charlotte St., G^ariottmfhratc,/: 
charn&ing, rci^cnb. 
cheerftel, frob* 
cheese, ftafc m. «e<, «e. 
child, fttob n. <be«, >beT ; little cl^ 
fiinbbin n. *ni, «it. 
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el&olee, fBa^I/. •Un. 

cluoose to, Vfofkn If. irr, 

cliurclk, Stitdfif, •en. 

city, ®tabt/. «abte. 

cleanly a^.^ rcitilic^. 

clear, flar. 

cleirer, t(uf) (ft in comp.). 

climate, ttUma n. »a*d. 

close v.f fd|luf|eti 0. 

close t— close by ado.^ hamhm* 

clumsy, tttt9«f(^i(f t. 

coaclin&an, ^utff^r m. eH, «T. 

cold, (alt (a in comp.), 

colleagne, GoOege m. stn, sen. 

collection, Cammliing/. s0en. 

colonel, Obcrfl m. >ten, ten. 

come, (omtneit 0. f. ; o« back, (urudPs 

(ommen^ wfeberf pmmcK ; c» in, f^ers 

cinfpmmcn ; c. on, f^eroitfommcn ; c. 

past, oorbcifDmiiicit ; foil to c«, 

au^blcibcn O, f. 
conaftert, ZrofI »k «tc<. 
comfortable, b<4tum. 
conamand, Ocfe^I ^^ «(dr sic. 
. coD&mission, Sluftraa m. sgd, sAge. 
compact, S3<rtrag m. sgd, eftge. 
companion, ®efabrt( m. sen, «en. 
company, Qefcllf<f)aft/. *ten. 
compel, iwiitdctt 0. 
con&plain, ftagen* 
complaining, ftlagctt n. snS. 
complete, ooH^aittij). 
compre^iend, bcgrcifeti 0. 
comrade, ftamerob m, *bd, <ben. 
concerned, betbetligt (in, bti), 
concert, <Spnccrt ;». ttS, »te. 
conduct, (= guide) fu^ren; (= behave) 

fldf betradcit 0. 
confoss, seflcben 0. 
confidence, SkrtniiKtt n. sn9. 
connect t — ^be connected, (ttfams 

menbnngett O. 
conqueror, Ocflegcr m, fH, •¥. 
Conrad, Stonrab. 
conscious, Hd) (d€U.) betvuft* 
consent, lufagctt. 
consider (= meditate), fiberic'flcn; 

(= regard as, deem) trad^tm, ^tdten 

0. iiir (aec.) 24.7. 
consideration, (= reaBon) Ontiibm. 

ttti, sunbe. 
constantly, (mmcr. 
contain, ent^altett O. 
contented, j(iifr<cbcit. » 
continue, blciben 0. f. 
contrary t — on tine c, ^ingt^tn. 
conircut, ftfoflcr n. *xi, *h^tx. 
conirince, iiber|<u'flcti. 
cook, StQd^in f. snnen. 
copy, abfc^reibcti '0. 



e«raer, QHU f. sen ; e* koiiao, CcC* 
%avA n. sfel, sdnfer. 

cosy, traulicb. 

costly, (o^bar. 

cougk, ^u^ett m. snS. 

counsellor I— state c, ^taai^taify 
m. 9i^%f ihi^t. 

country, £<inb n. sbeS, s&nber ; na- 
tive c, Oaterlanb n. sbd ; excur- 
sion into tke c, £aitb|>artic/. sen. 

coura|;e, SRutb m. st^eS. 

courageous, mutbig* 

course, £auf m. sfed. 

courtly, bofIi<^ 

oousin, Setter m. std, sr; (famale) 
Confine/, sen. 

cover, ocrbedPen. 

cow, ftulfyf. sfi^e. 

cow^ard, 9efgling m. sgft, *ft<* 

creep, UUditn 0. 

crew, 8Xannfd>aft/. sten. 

crime, Scrbrcd^eii n, *ii9, sn. 

criminal, 9krbre<^r m. srd, sr. 

cross (= go over), iinSbttidfyvtn 0. f. 

cry, 9ttif m. sfed, sfe. — cry out, Otth 
fcbreien O. 

cup,Saffe/. sen. 

curious, neugiertg. 

cnskion, bitten »/i. «n«, sn. 



daily, taglicb* 

dance v., tan;(en. 

danger, ®efabr/ sten. 

dangerous, gefa|)rlid>. 

dark, bunfel ; d. blue, battCelblaiu 

date, iCatunt m. sm9/ sta. 

daughter, Zccbter /. *b^tn ; d. of 

tke king, ftotiigfttod^ter/. sftc^ter. 
da-wn v., grauen. 
day, Sag m. ^geS, sge. 
dazzle, bkttben. 
dead, tobt, get>orbeii 47.1. 
deatk, Zoh ni. sbed. 
deceive, b inter <)e ben 0., betriigen 0. 
decide, entfd)et^elt O. 
deed, Zb^t/. sten. 
deep, tief. 

defend, ocrtbeiMgen. 
defender, Scrtbeibigcr tn. tx9, *x, 
Aety, trp^Kn (^^«^- )• 
dejected, nlebergcfc^Iagcn. 
deliverance, 9lettung/. 
depart, oerrclfcn f. ; d. from Itfb, 

abfcbeiben 0. f. 
departure, ?lbreife/. 
depiction, ^d)Uberung/. sen. 
design, 9$orbaben fi. *ni, sn ; 9Ibff4^l 

/. strn 47.8. 
desire, Sujl/. 
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•fiffe. 
detestable, abfc^cnUdS^. 
devise, ou^bcnfen i/. irr, 
dcirotlon, <Sr})cbung/. 
dictionary, 9Bdrt(rbu<^n. sS^9, sfid^er. 
die, ficrbcn 0. f. ; die ont, ocrfhtms 

men f . 
differ, tibmtidfm O. f. 
dlAcnlt, fd^iMr. 
dine, )u Otittag-cffcn O., fpcifcn. 
dinner t — ftor d«, )U Wlitta^. 
dip, tau<^cti. 
direct, ricbtcn; d. to, tinUgtn bti 

(da*. ) 47.6. 
directly, glcidS^. 
disagreeable, unongcnclrm ; be d. 

to, miflfaacn 0. (dot.). 
disappear, ocrft^minbcn 0. f. 
discontented, un^ufriebett. 
disconrtesy, Unf^ofii^ftit f, 
disco-ver, cittbccfcn. 
disease, Uranfffcitf. titn. 
dishonest, utui^rlid^* 
displease t — ^be dlsplcasln|f to, 

miifaacn O. {dat.). 
distant, entfcmt. 
do, tbun O., ntadKK 21.10, f<^affm O. 

55 ; do Drltbout, (titbelpreii (g^n. ) ; 

be done, gcfc^bcn O. f. 26.H; 

{»trengthening a request) bod> 29.20 : 

as aux'y in qiiestionR^ negative 

phraxem, and imperative^ not to he 

rendered. 
doctor, %T\i m. tit%, Serjte. 
doc, ^unb ni, sbedr sbe ; little d., 

^iinbdKn tu «nd, sii. 
dominion, ^rrft^afl^ 
floor, Ibur /. *wn. 
donbt, 3m«ife( nt. t% A. — v. b()t»cts 

(cin ; d. of; i^nxifeln on {dat. ). 
donbtAil, )tixif((baft. 
doubtless, no^U 
do^vn, niehtr, unttv, btnunter, etc. : see 

the verbs. 
doMrn-llo^ving, bcnititeiilieienb, bcrs 

nitbevflititub. 
do^vnrigbt, toaf^r. 
draugbt t — dr. of air, £ufi|ug m. 

dra-MT t— dr. near or nlgb, b^ram 
naben f., fUf tiabent 59; dr. on 

(clothes etc. ), aii}iebcn O. 
dra-Mring-roomi, OefcIIfcbafti^fmnur 

n. sr8, sr. 
drcadfiil, fcbrccf Hcb* 
dress, ftlcib n. tU9, sber. 
dilnk v., trinfdt O.—nottn^ etUant 

n. ct9, >U. 
drlre, (=* driVe away.) forttreibcn 0. ; 



(= go in a carriage) fa^rm O. f. \ 
be driven np, oorfabrcii O. f. 

dro-vrn, crtrinfm O. f. 

dnke, ^erjog m. sgS, sge. 

d^vell, mobnen; d^r. npon^ iia<!^ 
bangctt 0. {dat.). 

dwelling, SBobnung/ ::9en. 



each t — e. one, icb ; e. other, ftnons 

bcr ; 0<^, tini, eutb (155.4). 
car, Cbr n. swS, «ren, 
earlier adv.^ ebcr. 
early, frtib- 

earth, @rbc ; on e., aiif <i^rbett (05). 
earthly, trbifcb* 
east, C^fcit^ m. »n8. 
easy, Icicbt* 
eat, (ffen O. 

edge, 9tanb m. sb«, e&ttber. 
edition, ^Hu^gabc/. sen. 
education, (^r^scbung/. 
<^gr<'6lou8ly, gcwaltig. 
either conj..^ enttocber. 
eight, ad)t. 
elder, alter. 
elderly, altlicb* 
eldest, altcfl. 
eminence, ^nbd^e/ «en. 
emperor, ^aifcr m. sr«, *». 
enclose In, bftlcgcit {dat.). 
end, C?lt^c n. sc8, sen. • 
endure, crletbcit O. 
enemy, ^einb mx. ?bd, sbe ; 9<ittbin/. 

snnen 'i4,2. 
engaged by, ergriffen ooti 47.8. 
Englishman, ^nglcinbcr m. std, «t. 
Englishwoman, ®ttglaitb(rin /. 

snncn. 
enjoy, ffd) frciicn {gen.). 
ennui, Sangcnwile/. 
enormous, upgebeuer. 
enough, genug; have en. of, fatf 

babcn {ace). 
entire, gan^. 
entreaty, 35ttte/. sen. 
enviable, bencibetiiwertb* 
equal v., glcicbfommen O. f. {dot.). 
errand, 9luftrag m. sgd, sage. 
escape v., cntgebcn O. f. (ria*.), entflfe-- 

beti 0. \. {dat.), entiauUn O. \. 
estate, ®vit n. 9t%, «uter. 
Europe, @uropa n. sa*€. 
even, aud), fcibfl 36.1, fogar 59. 
event, €Freigni# n. sffeS, sffe ; lead* 

Ing ev., ^oupterctgttt^ n. i^ti, sffe. 
evening, ^Ibenb* m. sbd, sbe ; Msty 

ev., 9Matabenb m. «b^, sb« ; this ev., 

beute ^benb. 
eventide, ttbenbtett/. 
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•▼vr, it, itmaU. 

every, ieb (190) ; every one, itbtvs 

mann (187); everything, attt^; 

everywliere, ubcratt. 
evident, offenbar. 
evil adj.y ubeU—nouiiy Ucbcl n. »W, »l. 
exactly, gerabe, gan) 29.5. 
examine, betrad>ten. 
exauKple, SBctfpiel n. f% At, S^orbilb 

n, iH, sber ; for ex., )um S^cifptcl. 
exceedingly, boc^^* 
excellent, ^ortttiflid^, aui^itidfneU 
excnrgion, 9(u4flU0 m. egg, sfige ; exc. 

into tlie country, £anb|»arttc /. 

sen ; nKountain-excnmion, Scrgs 

partitf. sen. 
execute, auifuf^ren* 
exert, beflrebem 
exertion, 9lnflrcftgutig /. egen. 
exile (= banished person), Skrbannt 

adj. as noun. 
expect, crtoartcit* 
express a(^. , au^trudU^, 
extent, 9(u4b<bnun0 /. 
extraordinary, au|erorb(ntIi(f^. 
extren&e, au#(rfl. 
eye, Slugc n. *t$, sen. 



race, ©efic^t n. ^ii, ster. — r;. go to 

face, ctitgcgcngcbcn 0. f. {dat.), 
fade, oertoettcn f. 

fail I — f. to con&e, auibleibctt 0. f. 
fain t— vrould f.,m6c^te {pret.stibj.). 
faitlUTul, getrcu. 
fall, faHeit 0. f. 
false, fa(fd). 
family, 9amili(/. sen. 
famine, ^ungcrftnot^ /. 
far, toett, fern. 
fartlier, metter* 
fate, ®d)tctfal ti, sl9, Atl 
fateful, ocrbangnldooU* 
father, Skater m. stS, sfitet. 
fault, <^d^ulbf. sben. 
Faust, 9ouflm. std. 
fear v.^ iuvd)ttn, bcfurcl^tdt 39.6. — 

noun, 9lngfl/. 
fearful, ftircbterltcf^* 
feel (= be sensible of) etn|>finb(n O. ; 

(= find one's self) f7d^ fu^ylcn 39.8, gu 

SRutbe fein 41.6. 
feU, faHen. 
fellow, 93urfc^e m. »en, sen ; tttxX m. 

sI8, sle 48.9. 
fclloTv-being, felloiv-man, URits 

mcnfdi m. sft^cn, sfii^cn. 
fertile, fnu^tbar. 
fervent, initig. 
festival, 9<fl n. *iz%, >te. 



fetcb out, ^erauft^olcn* 

few, toetttg ; a few, eiitigf j>Z. 

field, 9cf^ n. sbed, sber. 

fiftli, fiinft. 

fifty, fiinfjig. 

figbt, fecbten O., Krcftm 0. 45.12; £ 

one^s w^ay, fic^ fcblagen 0. 
fill, erfuOcti, (an office etc.) bcfkibm 

22.4. 
finally, eitblid^. 
find, fittbctt 0. 
fine, f(|^dn. 
finislied, fertfg. 
firm, fefl* 
first adj.^ erfl.— a^t>. crfl, )ticrfl 87.10 ; 

at f., am. Slnfong 67; in tbe f* 

place, crflcn«» 
fisli, 9Kcb m. sfi^ed; sf^e. 
fit v., i^affen {dai.), 
five, ffinf. 

fix, beften (on, auf). 
flat, flad). 
flee, f[tcb<n 0. f. 
floor, Srttftbobcn m. sni. 
flour, ajlebl ^- «ted. 
flow dow^n, binunterfliefcit 0. f* 
flower, ©lume/. sen. 
fly off, fortfiiegen 0. f. 
foam V. , fcbaumett. 
foe, ^cinb m. sbed, sbe. 
follow, fotgen f. {dat.)^ nac^fblgcn f, 

{dat.) 48.3, ttad)fomm<n O. f. 42.4; 

f. after, nad)folg(n f. (efa^.). 
foolislx, tborid^t. 
foot, 9u# m. s^eS, sfi|e. 
tor prep., fiir (ace.) 23.24; (wait, hope 

for) auf {ace. ) ; (for fear) ©or {dat.) ; 

(for reasons) au0 {dat. ) ; (for first 

time) }u {dat. ) ; (for a certain time 

until now) felt {dat.) 36.7, 42.1; (= 

during) lang {after aoc.) ; (ask for) 

wm: o/fen to &e omitted^ the noun 

being put in the dative, 
for conj.y bcnn. 
forbid, oerbletett 0. 
force, i)n>ingen ; (= impose by yiolenoe) 

oufbringeit 0. 27.20. 
forest, 9Ba(b m. sbeS, s&Ibev ; little f., 

9EBd(b<beit n. snd, sn. 
forget, ocrgeffett O. (^«n. or ace.). 
former, frtiber; tlie f. {opposed to 

latter) ieit (166.1). 
formerly, frnbcr^ t>QrmaU. 
fortli, fort. 

fortune t— good ff, ®Iucf n. »H. 
four, 9iev* 

Frank, ^von% m. sjenS. 
Frederick, 9rfebri<b in. sd^9. 
free adj.^ frei ; X. from care, forgtHf 

frci — v., befrtitnitronit QUi^). 
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Frenclk, fratt|6flf^ 
Frenclfcman, 9rati)0fe m. ttn, ceiu 
flrieiftd, 9rcuiib m. *hti, »be ; 9rciiit(iti 

/. «nnen. 

flrtendly, frcunblic^. 

from, ooti (dat); Ott# {dat.) 31.2, 
36. 2 ; (hide, protect from) oor (dai. ). 

ragittT-e, 91uc^tlttia m. «gd, ege. 

farioufl, iDutt^etib. 

rarnisb, (= deliver) liefem ; (= pro- 
vide with furniture) tnoblirctt. 

tartlker adv. ^ tociter. — v. beforbem* 

future noun^ Sufunft/. 



gain v., gtvoinntn 0. 

garden, ®art(tt m. »nS, marten. 

gardener, <Bartner m. >Td, «t. 

gate, %\^ot n, sxti, «re. 

general, Qfclb^err m. tvn, «ren. 

generous, fvti^thi^* 

gentle, lart (a in comp.). 

genuine, cc^t. 

Germany, lbcutf4>Iatib n. sb8. 

get, (= obtain) bcfommeti 0. ; (= 
fetch) liolcti 44.6 ; (= become, grow) 
werbett 0. f. ; (get into prison) fonts 
men 0. f . ; (get in the way) trcteit 0. 
f. 46.8; get ready, fid) htvtit mas 
d^en ; get in, f)ineiniitiQtn 0. f. ; 
get do-vrn, ^entntcrfleiaeti 0. f. ; 
get on, oortodrt^ sebcn O. f. ; get 
out of, fl(i9(n O. f. aui {dat.) 29.4 ; 
get tbrougU, burd>Fomiit(it 0. f. 

glkost, ®(ifl f7i. sted/ stcr. 

glkofltly, geifler^aft. 

girl, SXcibc^tt n. stii, «n ; servant- 
girl, !Sietiflinabd>ett n. ^nS, $n. 

give, geben (?. ; (give a lecture) ffah 
ten 0. ; give up, aufgebeti ; give 
-viray, nac^gcben. 

glad, frob ; be g. to, gem adv. 

gladly, gemc. 

gladsome, lebcndfro^. 

glass, <B(a# n. «fed, «afet; pair of 
glasses, fBvitlef. sen. 

glorious, l)evvUd^, gar ^errlic^ 59. 

glory, 9(ubnt m. stneS. 

go, gcben 0. f. ; go away, fortg«(>en, 
loeggcbeti; go back, gttrticf gebcn ; 
. go doMrn, unt(rg(I>cn ; go to face, 
(ntgc.9engebcn {dat. ) ; go off, wvvtb 
fen f. ; go on, n>citerg(I)en ; go on 
al&ead, oorangebcn ; go out, ^tns 
oudfabren 0. f. ; go over, btniibers 
geben ; go past, oortibergeben ; go 
tbere or tbitber, bingcben 21.8, 9 ; 
go along witb one, mit^e^m ; 



gone, fort 29.18. 
goiU, dici n, sM, .te. 



God, ®ott m. «te9* 

good, gut ; g« fortune, ®Bt<f n. eCt, 
go-vernn&ent, 9t(gi(rung/. «gen. 
grandfatber,®rof|oaterm. srd, s&tet 
grandmdtber, ®ro#tnutter/. «uttee. 
grandson, @nfel m. sig, si. 
grant, gewabren, gebcn 0. 43.2. 
grateful (= agreeable), toobltbucnb. 
gra-ve noun^ ®tah n. sht9, »aber. 
gra-ve adj. (= heavy), groft (^ in 

comp. ). 
great, gro# (5 in comp.)^ ^oc^ (120.4, 

139.1) 14.1, 37.3. 
greatly, f<br. 
ground, 93oben m. snS* 
grow, macbfen 0. f. ; (= become) net* 

ben; gr. up, auftoac^fcii ; gr. 

worse, iid^ ocrfc^Iedbtem ; lUgli.* 

grown, ffod^^ewadfien, 
guardian, Oomtunb m. *h9, s&nber. 
guest, ®aft m. «ted, s&jle. 
guide, 9iibr(r m. »rS, «t. 
guilty, fc^ulbig. 
gun, 93ud>fe/. sen. 
gusb, bcroorflromcn f. 



babit, ©ctoobnbeit/. «ten. 

bail (of weather), liagcbt. 

baU! ^(tl! 

balf, balb ; b. past eight, ffalb i 

band, ^anbf. ^anbe ; on tbe otbmr 

b., bagegen. 
bandsome, fcbon. 
bappen, gcfd^c^en 0. f. ; b. to, begeg*^ 

ttcn f. 
bappiness, ®(u(f n. sti, 
bappy, QlitdUd^* 
bard, flarf (a in comp.) 14.6. 
bardly (= scarcely), fount* 
harm v., fc^aben (d^a^.). 
basten, f!(^ beejlen. 
bat, ^ut m. sted, «fite. 
bate, ^affen. 
baugbty, ^oc^mut^ig. 
ba-ve, baben N". irr. ; oi aux^y^ ^abcn 

or fein 0. f. ; ba-ve to {with ivjin, 

843. III. Ic) babcn )u, mitfrcn ; {with 

obj. and jpast part.) laffen 0. {with 

iiijin. ). 
be, et (151), Ux (166.2&) ; he who, 

»er27.8. 
bead, ^opf m. sfeS, s&pfe. 
beal, l^eiUn* 
bealtb, ®efunbbeit/. 
bealtby, gefunb. 
bear, boren. 

bearer, 3ub6r(r m. *t9, ft, 
beart, ^(r) n. t^tn9, »^n ; at heart| 

oon ^erien. 
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Ikeed, oci^tcit igen.) 18.10; oc^tctt attf 

(ace.) 12.6, 46.16. 
help v., ^Ifcti 0. {dot,). — noun^ ^&U 

f</- 
l&elpleui&eM, ^ulflofidlett/. 
bencefortliL, funftig. 
Henry, ^eitirid). 
here, t)i(r. 

hero, ^c(b m. sben, sben. 
herself, f!c^ or felbfl or felbcr (155). 
hide, oerbergen 0., oerflecfeit (firom, 

©or) 49.1. 
hif^h, bo<^ (120.4, 1S9.1); high- 

f^ro-vrn, ^oc^sewac^fen. 
highly, f)od)ii 41.3. 
hill, ^ugel m. «»; 4. 
himself (re/{. 0&;.) flc^ ; (in appos^n) 

itlhtv, felbfl. 
hii, fein (157), ber (161). 
history, <Befd^i<^tc/. «cn. 
hitherto, bU ie^t. 
hoarse, betfer. 

hold t— h. still, fim f^aitm O. 
home (= to one's home), ^tim ; at h., 

%u ^aufe* 
honesty, iS^vUd^ttit f. 
honor, ^vtf. «en ; in h., ^u ®bteti 

(95) ; man of h., @^rcnmann m. 

•n8, sonner. — v. bccbrcti. 
honorable, e^rbar. 
hope v., ^offtti (fbr, ouf). — wown, 

^offnung/ sgcn (of, auf). 
hopeful, boflPnungdood. 
horse, Vfcrb n. sbe8^ sbe. 
host, SEBirtb m. »t^ed, 4^e. 
hostile, feinbltc^. 
hostler, ^taUfttec^t m. st9, $te. 
hot, l^etfl. 
hour, @>tunbe/. sen ; quarter of an 

h., flMtvttt^hmbtf. sen. 
house, ^aui n. sfeS; saufer ; corner 

h., ®cf baud ft. sfed, s&ufet ; little 

h., ^duM^n fu sn9, sn ; to our h., 

)uun«83.8. 
hover, id^totbett* 
hour, toie ; hoiv^ uiany, loieotcl. 
howeT-cr, abcr, bod) 44.2. 
hundred, ^unbert. 
Hungarian, Ungar m. sr8, stn. 
hungry t — be h., bungcm* 
hunter, Sager m. srd^ sr. 
hurl, toerfen O. (at, auf). 
husband, SDtanti f7k «nd, s&nner. 



1, id) (151). 

ii; tpenn ; or expressed by the inverted 

order (438). 
ill, frotif (d in eomp.). 



Illness, ftranf^eit/. «ten. 
illumine, htUud^ttn. 
imagine, flc^ (dat.) eitibilbcm 
inunediate, ougettbUcf lidl^. 
imminent, oorllanbeti. 
impart, tnittbeilen. 
implore, anflebctu 
importance, 9Bid)tigfeit/. 
in&portant, bebeutcnb* 
impossible, iinmoglic^. 
in&prisonment, ®€fan^tnfd^ftf, 
in&probable, ttntDabrfc^inU4>. 
in&prudent, unoorfic^tig. 
In. adv. ^ (= in hither) 1^trtin*—'prep.^ 

in (dat.) ; (in yard, country, castle, 

spot) auf {dat. ) ; (= in respect to) on 

23.2, 50; (concerned in) bet ; in this 

manner or -vray, ouf biefe SBcife ; 

in that conj.^ inbem. 
incessant, itttaufborlic^. 
inclination, fftciaunaf. sgen : £ufl/ 

36.1. 
inclined t— be i. to, ittgcittigt fern 

{dat). 
incomprehensible, unbtQVtiflidf, 
inconceivable, unbenfbar. 
inconsiderate, rucfftcbtdlod. 
increase, (= make higher) crbobdi ; 

(= make more numerous) oermc^reti ; 

(= become greater) sune^^men 0, 
incredible, unglaublid^. 
indeed, toobl^ h^^av 32.7, 64. 
independent, felbflanbtg* 
IndliTerent, glcfcbqtiltig. 
indistinct, unbtutUdf. 
industrious, fleifttg. 
infallible, unfcblbar. 
influence, €^{nflu# m. sffe6, sfiffe. 
inhabitant, @tntoobner m. tvB, *t 

31.2, Setoobner m. st8, st 22.6. 
injure, fd)aben {dat. ). 
injustice, Unred)t n. std. 
inkstand, Sitttenfaft n. sffeS; s&ff<t. 
inn, 9EBtrtbd|»aud n. sfeS, sau[er. 
innocent, uttfc^^ulbig* 
insist on, beflebcit 0. auf (occ) 26.4, 

bringen auf 27.24. 
intend, b<abf!c^tii|en. 
interest one's self for, fld^ onnc|^< 

men 0. {gen. ). 
interrupt, unterbrec^'en 0, 
into, in {ace.) ; (into the country) auf 

{ace. ). 
invisible, unffc^^tbar. 
invite, ejniaben 0. 
Irishman, Srianber m. «t9/ st. 
is, ifk (239.2). 

it, c«, er, at (154.1), berfelbe etc, (171). 
Italian adj,^ itaUcnifc^.— 9<oun, 3t<» 

Hener 7/1. st^, st. 
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January, 3atttuirm. «t8. 
Jeitf ng noun^ ^dftrji m. t^tB, »)e. 
Jetnu Christ, 3<fud <S|»ri^u#, gen, 

3efu C^rifll etc. (107). 
Je-vr, 3ub( m. «en, sen. 
Jewel, ^uiocl m. »W, *ten. 
John, 3o^ann m. sn€. 
Join one's selT, f!c|) glfeHeit. 
Journey, dttHtf. sen ; talce a J., »ers 

reifen.— v., J. over, berctfen. 
June, 3iuii m. si*6. 
Just adv.^ (= precisely, exactly) gerate, 

ebeti ; (= just now) foebcti ; J* noiir, 

foebeit ; J. as, ebetifo toic 55. 



Iceep, tvhaXten 0. ; k. silent or si- 
lence, fc^toeigett 0. 

kind ad^'., frcunblic^. 

kind noun :— a k. of, dnc Vrt/. sten. 

kindness, ®cf attiQUitf. sten. 

kin§^, ^ottig m. sgg, sge ; daugkter 
of tke k., ^Qnigdtoitcr/. sdc^ter. 

kiss v., ftiffcn. 

knife, fReffer n. svi, st. 

knock, |>o<^n (at, an ace.) 47.5. 

kno-vr, (= be acquaiiited with) (cnntti 
y. in'. ; (= be aware of, apprehend) 
toiffen JV! irr. ; (a language) (onttcn 
Ji. irr. ; kno-wof,t0Jffen4I.8. 

knoi^rn, befannt. 

knowledf^e, 9Siffen n, sni, sn; to n&y 
kn., metncd SSiifcnd* 

labor, 9lrb(it /. sten. 

lad, 3u»g( m. sen, sen. 

laden, belaben. 

lady, ^omt f. sen ; young 1«, ^raus 

letti n. snd; sn. 
lake, (2ic( m. eti, sen. 
lamp, Hamptf. sen. 
land, tanb n. sbed; sbe or s&nber. — v. 

lanben. 
landlord, 28<rtb m. st|d; st^e. 
landscape, ^onbfc^oft/. sten. 
larf^e, gro# (d m comp. ). 
last, (ei^r ; (i= preceding the present, of 

times) t»oHg80.2; — adv. (= the last 

time) \uUlit 35.5.; at 1., enbficb* 
late, fpat. 
lately, twnlicb* 
la-vryer, ^Iboofat m. sten, sten. 
lay, legen. 
lead v., fubreti. 
leaden, hUitm* 
leader, 9&1fttv 9n. sr«, st. 
leading e-rcnt, ^anptcreignifl n. 

•ff««, .ffe. 
leaf; 9(att n. tti, sfitteT. 



leant, erfa^ren 0. 

learned adj., gclebrt. 

least, tninbc^; in tke 1., fm mim 

be^tn ; at 1., toctiigflcni. 
leave, laffcit 0. 46.5 ; (= quit) Mrlaffcn 
0. ; 1. bekind, Kurucf laftcit. — noun^ 

take 1. of, 9ibfdbtcb nebnxn O. oon 

((fa^). 
lecture, Sorlefung/. sgen. 
left, (= remaining) lib rig ; be 1., bids 

ben 0. f. ; kave 1*, nocb bobcn JVI 

irr. ; {- not right) Unf ; to tke 1* 

na<b linH*- 
legitimate v., Icgttimketi. 
lend, lei'bett 0. 
less, toenjger* 

let, (affen 0. ; 1. in, elnlafTen; befort 
' an infin., in imperative tense, to be 

rcfidered by imperative, 
letter, f8riti m. sfeS, sfe; little 1., 

9vUfd)tn n. sni, sn ; letters-carrier, 

SBrieftrager m. sti, sr. 
level w., ebiiett. 
liberation, Sc freftttig /. 
library, fBihliot^tff. s!en. 
lie, liegen 0. 
life, £cb(tt n. snS ; all my 1., tneht 

£ebettlang ; mode of 1«, £eb<it4»ctf< 

/. ; story of (one's) 1., £€b<n#ge- 

fct)id)te/. sen. 
ligbt (= kindle), anftedcit. 
like a J;., gleic^ {dat.).—if. skouldl., 

ntocbte (/)rc<, «tt6;.). 
likewise, ebenfattd. 
listen to, i^ubdren (dot.). 
little, (= small) (((in ; often to be ren- 
dered by a diminutive in s^n or rUln 

(410.1) ; (= a Uttle) wenig. 
live, wobnen. 
living t — manner of !•, £^cil*s 

weifc/. 
lock, )ufd)Ii(#en 0. 
liondon, £onbon n. snS. 
long adj., (ang (& in comp.); 1« since 

or 1. ago, lahgfl, fcbon lange 89.7 ; 

a 1. time, langc adv. 
long v., ficb febncn (for, nad^ dot.). 
longer:— no 1., nic^t ntebr; not 

muck 1., nicbt mebr lange. 
look v., idtatitn, it^en 0. (in, in ace;.) 

86.8; (= search) fucb«n; 1. after, 

nadtfcben 0. {dot.); 1. at, onfcbcii 

O. ; 1. back, }uriicfb(icfen ; I. .for, 

fudxn ; (= appear) auffebm 0., fU^ 

audnebmen O. 40.6. 
look noun, Slicf m. tte9, tU, 
lord, £orb m. et>9, *h9. 
lose, txriieren 0. :— Iom, Oerbifl m. 
lot, £oo# n. sfeS, sfe. [>Mr «<«« 

I«ouisa, £ouiifie /. *tnK 
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loT'e v., Ucbett; 1* in retunt, toicbtvs 

Uchtn. — noun, £Ubef. 
lover, iiehenb adj. as noun. 
low, (= not high) tiiebrig; (= not 

loud) Icife. 
liucca, £ucca/. sa'd. 



mad, toU* 

madman, 9taf(nb a^. as noun. 

malce, madyen, inad>en gu 33.9 ; (m. a 
compact) fd)Ii(#en 0. ; nk* me of, 
fi'cf> bebitntn (gen,). 

man, Wtann m. sni, sfinner ; (= human 
being, of either sex) Wttni^ m. t\^xir 
sf(^en ; m. of bonor, €^|^rcnmantt m. 
stiS, sdnner or snleute (100.2) ; old m*, 
®reid m. ::fed, «fe. 

manager, Sknoaltcr m. «r8, sr. 

manner, 9B(ife/. sen ; n&. of livfnf;, 
£eben«toeife/ ; in this m., auf bufc 
ffieifc. 

many, oicle p?. ; bow m., toieoicl. 

marble, !Dlarmor m. siS*. 

marcb, marfc^ircit. 

mark v., merfen. — no2^n (= peculi- 
arity), ®«9enfc^aft/. «ten. 

Mary, Wtavitf. *en8. 

master, SDlcififer m. «Td/ st. 

matter, ^tidekdcti^^eit/. sten. 

maturely, reifltd). 

May, IDlai m. saie^ ; May evening, 
SDtaiobenb m, sb8, sbe. 

may, (wishing, conjecture) mogen iV[ 
ff-r. ; (possibility) (omteit N. irr. 29. 
17 ; (permission) Wirfen N. irr. 38.6 : 
o/<c« to .he omitted^ the following 
verb being rendered by pres. {or 
perf.)subj. 

ntean v., mcmcn^ fotttn li. in*. 38.9. 

means, fDlittel n. Ai, A ; by m. of, 
burc^ {ace.) ; by no m., feimdtoeged ; 
by tbat m., babur(^. 

medicine, aXebicm/. 

ID ect, begegnen f. {dat.) ; m. again, 
fid^ toitbtvitfytn O. 43.2; m. to- 
getber, Dufamntetttreffen O. f . ; come 
to m., entgcgcnfommen O. f . (t2a^. ). 

meeting, Sufammenfunft/. sftnfte. 

mention, iiennen iV[ irr. 

mercbant, ftaufmanit m. sn9, dinner 
or sflcute (100.2). 

ntercy >— bave m. on, fid) erbantten 
(!7««.). 

merit, 3)erbietifl m. *M, »te» 

messenger, 99ot( m. ^eu/ sen. 

metbinlu, micb bunf t* 

migbtt;., (possibility) fonnen ^. trr..- 
often to be rendered by pret. {or 
plup.) eubj. ; compare may. 



migbty, tttad^tis* 

m.ild, tnilb. 

mile, WteiUf. «en. 

mind, ®tiik m. «{led. 

mindful t — be m. of, gcbettfeit {gcTL) 

iVi trr. 
mineral, fDltneral n. *% sllen* 
minnte, (of time) Wtinutt f stju 
minutely, genati* 
n&isdemeanor, S^ergebctt n. »nif »n« 
miser, ®€i\f)ali m. sfed, soUe. 
n&isfortnne, Utiglticf n, st9. 
mistaken i— be m*, fid) ivrtn* 
mock at, fpotttn {gen.). 
mode of life, Seben^toctfe/. 
n&on&ent, ^ugenblicf m. sCS, ste. 
n&onarcb, 9)tonar4> m. sti^en, s<!^en. 
money, ®t\t n. e\)ti, sber. 
montb, 9)tonat m. stS, ste ; antnnin 

m., ^erbflmonat m. stB, ^te. 
more, tncbr; n&* and m«, imnut 

mebr : before adj. or adv., to be ren^ 

dered by the comparative degree, 
n&oreover, iibrigend. 
morning, SOtorgctt m. *n9, sn. 
n&ost, {adv.) am mciflen 48.5: before 

adj. or adv., to be rendered by th4 

superlative degree. 
motber, Wtnttttf. sftttcr. 
mountain, Scrg m. sged/ sge ; m.- 

range, ®ebtrg( n. it%, st ; m. ex- 

cursion, ®crgt>artie /. ccn. 
move, (in^r.) jte^^ett 0. f. 30.4; {tr^ 

betoegen 0. 
"Sir,, ^err m. srn. 
Mrs., 9rau. 
mucb. Old ; {adv. qualifying verb or 

paHiciple) fcbr; (much like) gent 

37.4. 
n&urder, SDtorb m. sbe6. 
murderer, Wtovttt m. sr8, »r. 
music- lesson, IDluftffhtnbc/. »en. 
musket, (Bctoebr n. 9X%, ste. 
n&ust, mtiffen iV. irr. 
my, tttcin (157 c^c). 
myself, mfd^ or felbfl or felber (155. 

2,5). 

name, 9}ame m. «en8/ «en ; be n. oi; 

(7iom.) bciflcn 0. 
nation, S)oIf n. sled, s&Ifer. 
native country, Oaterlanb n. sbd. 
natural cbaracter, f^atntf. 
near a<f;., nab* — v., ficb no|^cn {dat.)\ 

draw n., berantia^ett f. 
necessary, notbtvctibtg 20.10, notbig 

44.6. 
need, v., beburfeti N. in*, (^en.), no* 

t^ig l^abeti iV: irr. {ace.) 27.14. 
needful, notbig* 
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neiglkbor, Ra^^bar m. *t9, »tn. 

neitber adv., wthetf audf • . . tiid^t 68. 

neplfcew^, fRtfh, m. ttn, cen. 

aeT-er, nit, nimmcrme^r 60. 

ae'vir, neu* 

new* t— piece of n., fitad^Tidfif, «ten. 

newspaper. Seining /. «gen. 

niece, Ric^tc/. sen. 

nif^lk I— draw nigli, (eraitna^cit f. 

niglkt, fflad^tf. th^tt. 

ninety, neunjig. 

no, (negatiye answer) ndit; €k^.^ ftin 
095.2); mo less, nid^t wtni^tr *, no 
longer or no more, nid^t me^r; 
no lon§^er . . . aaytlking, nid^ti 
mebr 46.10 ; no one, 9tiematib (186). 

noble, tbeU 

noiseleu, stvaufdjUo^^ 

noigy, larmenb. 

nor, no^* 

not, nidft ; n. a, Uin (185.2). 

notbing, nic^td* 

notice v., Qttoa^t toerbcn 0. f. (occ), 
bcmerfctt 66. 

November, 0?OMmber m, tt9, 

now, It^t, nun 5S. 

number, ^Hn^a^l /. ; in n., on hcv 
Sabl. 

nnmerov«, %d^lttld^ 

nnrse, pHtatn. 

nut, S^ifi/ *ftjye. 



oak, ^id^f. sen. 

oar, 9tub(r n. fti, «t. 

oatfl, i^afer m. sx&, 

obey, ge^orc^en ((2a^). 

object v.y eintoenben* 

oblige t — to ob., gu Oefallen (any one, 

dat. ) ; be obliged, muffcn iVI irr. 
obstinate, eigenflnnig, 
obtain, bcfommen 0. 
occasion, ®cXtQtnf)eitf. *ttn. 
occnr, cintrcfffn 0. f. 
o'clock, ttbr (^11.8). 
October, October m. «rd. 
odious, oerbaftt. 
of; oon (da^) ; (hope of) auf (a<»;.) ; 

(make of) atid ((2at.) : generally to 

be omitted, and the governed noun 

put in the genitive. 
oir, iDcg, baoon ; go off, t»errcifen f . ; 

go roaring off, baoonbraufen ; 

sboot off, a^cbleflen 0. ; take off 

(clothes), au^nieben 0. 
offend, beleibfgen. 
offer, 9Xih\ntvx O. 
oAcer, Offider m. *x%, ste. 
often, oft^ oftcri 40.5; as or. as, fp 



old, ah (& in comp. ) ; old man, Ottii 

m. s^es, sfe. 
on, mif (occ or dat, 876) ; (on a day) 

an (dat.) ; draw on, onMcben O. ; 

get on, oonoarti s^^^ <^- f- > Pv* 

on, auffci^en. 
once, cinmal ; o. more, nod^ cinnuil ; 

at o., lU^Uid), gleicb 44.6. 
one, tin (198) ; (= they, people) niitn 
i (185) ; one anotber, un§, eudf, fid$ 

(155.4). 
one's self, ft4> or fttbtv or felbfl 

(155.2,5). 
only, nnr. 
open, frei82.2; op. air, 9tei, neuL 

adj. as noun. 
opinion, SDteinmtg /. vflen, VnfUfytfJ 

«ten. 
opponent, Gegner m. ct8, <t. 
opportunity, ®elegen|^elt/. »teii. 
oppose, f!<b wiberfii^en (doL ). 
opposite J9r6p., gcgenuber (e2a& 874). 
or, ober* 

orange, SUpftlfintf. sen. 
order noun : — in o* tbat, bantit, nai 

bafi ; in o. to, um * • • |it. — v., be* 

fleUen. 
origin, Urft>ntng m. e%9, 
original, urft>ning(i(b» • 
ornament, Sitvbtf. sen. 
otber, onber. 
ougbt, foden y. irr. 
our, unfer (157 etc.). 
ourselT-es, unf or fclber or fefbft 

(155.2,5). 
outs — out of, au« {dat.); get ont 

of, fieigen O. f. oon (dat.). 
outside pr^., an#erba(b (gen.). 
over adv.^ binnbcr 29.23 ; o« and o«, 

fort unb fort.— jor^., (= above) fib«f 

(dat.) ; (= across) fiber {aec) ; (= 

more than) fiber. 
overcoat, Ueberrocf m. sU, tide* 
overturn, umwcr'fen O. 
overwbelm, uber^au'fen* 
own adj.. cigen. 
owner, wefl^er m. tt9, «r. 



pail, ^mer m. 9t9, «r. 

pain v., fcbmcrgen. 

painful, fcbmer)Ii^. 

painless, f^mer|(o#. 

painting, ^matbe n. *t9f se. 

pair of glasses, ^viUtf. sen. 

palace, ^olafl m. st9, thftt. 

pane, ^d)eiht f. sen ; 'windo^rMp.f 

9enflerfcbeibe/. sen. 
pant, feiicben. 
paper, (= newspi^r) Seftung/ sgea 
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pardon, MrgeC^ett 0. {dot. aec). 

parents, ^ItempL 

Paris, ^arid* 

parson, ^favvttjn, *xi, st. 

part, Zf)€il m. or n. «Ie§/ sle ; p* of 

tlie world, 9Be(tt^(tI m. A», 4e ; 

take p. in, 3'OeiI ne^^tnett 0. an 

{dat.)^ mittnad)tn {ace.) 44.9. 
party, Cartel/, sclen. 
pass, 9(^en 0. f. 55 ; p. by, oorbeiges 

fftn an {dat. ) ; p. [something] over, 

faf)vtn 0. f. mii {tixoci9>'\ uber (occ.) 30.4. 
passenf^er, ^aff^agter m. st^, ste. 
past wown, Oeraangcnbeit f.—adv.^ 

oomber, oorbci; go p., ooruberges 

ben 0. \. ; flow^ p., ooniberflie^en O. 

f. on {dat.)\ balf p. eif^lit, balb 

ntnn, 
patb, 9Be9 m. sgeS, sge. 
patience, ®cbu(b/. 
pay, be^ablen. 
peaceful, fri(M{cb* 
peacb,^firfTd>e/. «en. 
peasant, IBouer m. «rd, stn. 
people, (= nation) ^o\t n. sted, s5Ifer ; 

(= folks) «ettte2>i. 
perceive, getoabren. 
perfect adj., oodflanbig. 
perform, oerricbten. 
performance, Sorflellung /. cgen. 
perliaps, mtUtid^U 
periodical, 3c{tfd)rift/ stcn. 
pcrisb, um'fomnun 0. f. 
permission, iStiaxihtiX^ f. 
permit, )ugcbcn 0., crlaubcn 49.6. 
persecute, oerfolgen. 
person, Vcrfon/. sncn. 
personal, |>erfonIi(^. 
petition, Sitte/. «en. 
pbotograpb, ^botogra|>b{c/. ?en. 
pliysician, 9(r}t m. ste^/ fHei'dte. 
picture, 89i(b n. Mi, sber. 
piece, ®tucf n. sU, cfe ; p. of new^s, 

Wacbrid)t/. ctcn. 
pile up, aufbaufen. 
pious, fromm. 
pity, (= something to be regretted) 

®cl)abe ; take p. on, f!d) erbamien 

{gen.). 
place, ^ttVitf. sen/ Ort m. steS^ ste or 

Dertei ; in the first pi., erftend. 
plague, pfdgcn. 
plan, V(an m. sneS/ «&ne. 
plate, %iVLtX m. sxi, si. 
play v., ipieltn* 
pleasant, angencbm* 
please, (= bo pleasant to) gcfaOen 0, 

{dat.) ; (in polite request) bitte C/br 

i<^ mu, I beg), flefaOigfl a<fi;. 48.3. 
pocket, Zaitfyef. ttn. 



poison, ®ift n. sM, »te. 

poisonous, giftig. 

Pole, Vole m. sen, »en. 

police, Volij^ei/. 

poor, arm (d i7i comp.). 

population, S^eoodening/. 

portfolio, ^apptf. scn. 

positively, wabrbafHg. 

possession t— take p. of, ftc^ bcma(b> 
ti^en {gen.). 

possible, mogltcb ; not possibly, van* 
moglid). 

Potsdam St., ^ot^lbamtvfkvafit f, 

pound, Vfunb n. steS, sbe. 

practice, ®en>obnbett /. •ten. 

practising, prattif(^* 

praise, lobcn. 

precious, foflbar. 

prefer to, liebcr adv. 29.23. 

prepare, oorberettcn. 

presence, ©cgcntoart/. 

present "•noun, (time) (Begentoart /. , 
(gift) ®efd)enf n. M, »Ie ; for tike 
pr., oorliniftg.— «</;., gcgeniDartig, 
55, anwcfenb o5.9. — v. (= give) fdl^n* 

fCH. 

pretext, 9[^orn>^nb m. ;bd; sfinbe. 
pretty ar/;., ntebHd), biibfd).— (ufv. 

(= tolerably), gtemlid). 
price, Vreid m. sfeS, sfc. 
priest, Vriefter m. siS, st. 
prince, ^urfl 7/i. stcn, stcn. 
principle, (<)ntnbfa^ m. «^ee, sfi^. 
print, brucfen. 

prison, ©cfangntil n. sffe^, sffe. 
private ball, Vrioatbdll m. »I8/ «StIe 
probable, n>abrfd)einlicb* 
produce, oorfitbren (to, daf.). 
professor, Vrofeffor m. st8, sren 
promise r., ocrfpredKn 0. — nottn. 

93erfprecbcn n. sn«, sn. 
proof, 89cioeJd m. sfed, sfe. 
proper, red)t. 

property, C^fgentbum n. »m«. 
propbct, Vropbet m. stcn, sten. 
prospect, 9lu6fid)t/ cten. 
protect, bcfcbii^en (firom, oor). 
proud, flol}. 
provide, (= supply) ocrfeben 0, ; (= 

have on hand) beforgen laffcn 0. 
provident, oorftd)tig. 
prudent, oorfi'cbtig. 
Prussian, Vreuge m. sen, »ett. 
public, oflrcntltd). 
punctual, punftUd). 
pupil, ®<bu(er 971. it%, sT. 
pursuer, S)erfoIger m. srB, «r. 
pat, t|)un O. 44.10; put on, oitfTc^ 

18.19, 36.8, anlegen 52. 
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quarter :—qii* of «B Ikour, Oicrtels 
fhinbe /. ccn ; qu. of tike to-vm, 

^tabtt1)tiX m. A9, At, 
queen, koniginf. snnen. 
quencb, ititUn* 
question noun^ 9rage/. sen.— 4;., bes 

frageti. 
quick, id^ntU* 
quiet, iritblid^, vttt)iQ 6.1& 
quite, saii|. 



raft, 9Iofl n. 4e8, *5|e. 
, rage, SEButl) /. 

railway, ^Unhaf)nf. snen ; railw. 
*rain, iSiUnhaf^tiiU^ m. s^S, sfige. 

rain v., rc^nen. 

rapid, g(fd)toinb, rafd^ 23.2L 

rapt, 0(fpannt. 

rare, felten. 

ratber, Uebtv* 

rattlin§^, StafTcIit n. sni. 

reaeb, (= hand) tci^cn; (= attain) 
crreic^n. 

read, (efeit 0. ; r. aloud, oorlefen. 

ready t— get r., ftd^ bcrcit mac^n. 

real, toirfli(^, 

reality t— in r., (etbbaftig. 

realni, 97(td) n. «^e8^ »<^e. 

reason, SJemunft /. ; (= cause, mo- 
tive) ®runb m. sti, sflnbe ; for tbis 
r., barum. 

recei-re, empfangett 0., erbalten 0, 07. 

recently, ticuHci. 

recollect, fi(^ cntftnnett 0. {gen,). 

recover, tDicbercrIati(|Ctt* 

red, rotb (6 i» cowp.). 

refresb, erquicfeit. 

regular, regelmailig. 

rejoice, (= give pleasure to) erfreucn ; 
(= be glad) ficbfrcuen (at, fiber ace.) ; 
rej. in, ft(^ erfreiieti (gen,) ; be re- 
joiced, ficf) freucn. 

relate, cr^aMett* 

release, (ittlaffett 0. (fironi, out), 

reliable, i(uocrIaf|tg. 

relieve, etttlebigett {ace. gen. ). 

rely, H^ txrlaffen O. (upon, aniacc), 

remain, bleib«n 0. \. 

reutainder, 9{cfl m. steS. 

remarkable, merftourbfg. 

remember, ii&^ beftnnen O. auf {ace) 
40.10, ff* erinnern {gen.)^ 

render, (ejflctt. 

repeat t— be repeated, ft(^ toiebcfs 
bo'Iett. 

repel, abflo(|<ti 0. 

repetition, 9BieberboIung/. sgen. 

reply, antmovtcn, ocrfc^cn* 

repose, 9tttbc/. 



reproaclk one for, eittem oofMctfte 

0. {ace,). 
repugnant to, jutoibcr prep, (dot, 

374). 
request, SBittc/. sen. 
rescue, nown, ffttttmtQf. 
resemble, gleic^en 0. {dcU.). 
reserve, oorbcbaltctt 0. (for, dot.). 
resign one's self to, ftd^ fugctt in 

{ace. ). 
respect t;., od)teti. 

responsibility, SkroittloortKc^it/. 
rest, 9lube /.— r, one's sell; f!d^ atO* 

ruben. 
restore, toieberl()(rflcIIcti. 
result, (Srfolg m. sgd, sge. 
retainer, S^afad m. sicji, slen. 
return v., i)uructfebren \.—noun, 9Bie« 

bcrfcbr/. ; love in r., wiebtvlithetu 
revile as, fcbeltett 0. {2 ace). 
revrard, S^olyn m. sneS, sne. 
Rbine wine, dt^eintotitt m. mi, die. 
ricb, reid). 

ricbes, 9¥cicbtbum m. sm9r «fimeT. 
rid t— get r. of, (o« toerbett 0. \. {ace.), 
ride, (on horse) reitcn 0. ; (in vehicle) 

fabrctt O. f. 
rider, 9te{ter m. sr«/ st. 
rigbt, adj.^ (= correct) Ht^ttg ; (= not 

left) rccbt ; be r., md^t ifoben Ni irr. 
rigbtcons, gercc^t. 
ring, Sling m. sgc8, sge. 
risk, tongett. 
river, ^luft m. sf^cS, «fi|ye. 
road, SBeg m. sged, sge. 
roar s — approacb roaring, ^tvant 

braufcn f. ; go roaring off, baooiu 

braufcn f. 
rob, bcraiiben {ace. gen.). 
robber, 9{aub(r m. sti, st ; band ot 

r's, 9tauberbonbe/. sen. 
rock, i^elfen m. snd, ^n. 
rogue, (ZcburTe m. sen, sen* 
roof, ^ad) n. s(^ed, nh&itt. 
room. Simmer n. srS, «t, ^tube /. sea 

6.14. 
royal, fonigtic^. 
rude, rob* 
ruin, Dtitine/ sen. 
rule, bcrrfcbcti. 
run, renncn K trr., laufen 0. f. ; nm 

a-way, baoonlaufeti ; run dotrst 

binuntcrlaufen. 
Russian, rufftf(b» 



sacrifice, aufo|>fem* 
sad, tratirig. 
saddle ?;., fattellt. 
safe, ftcber. 
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•»fely, ^matid^ 45.11. 

•af^acioufl, flug (fi in comp.), 

sail noun, ^egel m. tU, A, — v. fa^reit 

O. f. 54. 
■aloon, @^aoI m. sled, 6&Ie. 
same t— tbe s., berfclbc (169). 
'save !>., xttttn^—prep., aufer (da^.) 

27.25. 
savings, erfpamlfl/. sffe. 
Saxon, ®ad>f( 97i. sen, «en. 
say, fagcM. 
scarcely, faiim. 
schiool, ^d)ule /. ^en ; in s., auf ber 

schoolmaster, ®cf)u(me{fler m. std, st, 

science, SBiffcnf(^aft/. sten. 

seat V. , fe^eit. 

second, i(toctt ; secondly, i|tociten#. 

secret, ®(^eimni# n. s^t%, «ffe. 

see, feb^ti 0., (rfc6cn6d.l ; see again, 

loiebcrfcf^en. 
seem, fc^cinen 0. 
select, xodJ^Un* 
self-torn&entor, ^efbflqiialer m. sx%, 

St. 

sell, oerfaufett. 

send, fen^eti aV! irr.^ fc|){cfen; send 
baclc, i(uructfd){cf(n. 

sensible, i-erfitanbif), 9(fd>(ibt. 

sentinel, ®d){Ibn>ac^e /. sen. 

September, <2^e|»t(mb(r, m. stS. 

seriousness, <Snifl m. steS. 

servant, Wiener m. 9Xi, tt ; s.-glrl, 
®icnflmabd)en n. sni, sn. 

serve up, fcroiren. 

service, S^ienfl m. ste«/ ste. 

session, ®i$ung/. egen. 

set, (of sun) un'tergebcn 0. f. 

settle, cinrtc^tctt. 

seven, fiebcn. 

seventy, fUhtn%i^* 

several, mt\)xtvt pi. 

sbade, <^6:^atttn m. tn9, sn. — v.y ha 
fc^atten. 

sbadoiv, (= dark side or aspect) 
®d)artenfeite/. sen. 

sHall, foflett Ni irr. .'—generally to be 
rendered by the future tense of the 
verb to toh'uh Bhall U auxiliary. 

sbamefiil, fd)atiMfd). 

she, fie (151), bie (166.2&) 83.7, biefcfte 
(171) 3:^8. 

sHlp, Z&^iff n. sfc8, sfe. 

sboe, ^(^ub m. s^eS, s^e. 

sboot off, obfcbieften 0. 

sliopkeeper, Stvamtv m. sti, st. 

sliore, Ufcr n. ;rS; sx. 

sluort, fiirj (u in comp.). 

sliould, foHen 'N. irr. 19. 18 : general- 
ly to be rendered by cond*l : com- 



pare shall ; sb. lilce, mod^tt (prei 

mbj.). 
sbnt, j^umac^n. 
sby, fcbeu. 
slcldy, fra'nf 1(4). 
side, <Ztiitf. sen ; brigbtside, £i<^tf 

fcife/. sen. 
slgbt, ®(f!c^t n. %i% ; fi^>m s., osii 

bem ®efTd)t. 
silent I— be or keep s., fd^todseti 0. 
since jpr<?/>., f<<t (daf.). — adv.^ long 

s., langfl. 
sincere, anftid^ti^* 
sink, ttii'tergebctt 0. \. 54. 
sing, ftnjjett O. 
single, cin\i^» * 

Sir, tnclit ^err. 
sister, ^cbipcfler /. srn ; little s., 

^cbtocflerc^n n. txii, sn; brotbem 

and sisters, ®ti&^W\fktt pi. 
sit, fi$en 0. 
six, f(d)d. 
sixteen, fed)di)(bn* 
sixty, fecf>;lfl. 
sleep V. , fcblafett 0. — noun, Cdl^Iaf m. 

sfc8. 
sloi«', langfam. 
small, Hcin. 
snake, ^c^Imtge /. sen. 
snatcb, rct^en O. 
snoTT, Sd)nee m. xeS. — v., fd>iuien. 
so, fo,cd (154.4^)25.12, 54. 
soldier, ^olbat m. sten, sten. 
solid t^^f s. value, gcbiegcn. 
some, a<7/. orpron.^ (in 66, ettttgcp^. ; 

^ron. »cld> (176.2) 41.2,44.6 ; some 

one, 3emanb (186). 
sometbing, tttoai, 
someivbat, ctxoai* 
somcvi^bere, irgenbtoo* 
son, ^obn m. snc6, sd^ne. 
song, £teb n. sbed, sber ; s.-book, tit» 

berbtid> n. sc^g, sfid^ei. 
soon, balb ; as soon as, fobalb. 
sopba, ®opbA ^- «a'S/ ^^^' 
sorely, fd)n>er, ^(fttg 61. 
sort t— -vrbat s. of, toad fur (175) ; all 

sorts of, ailcvUi {indecl. adj. 415.11). 
sound fortb, crtonen. * 

spade, ^patctt m. snd, sn. 
sparkle, funfcln. 
speak, fprec^en O. 
specially, eigcnd. 
specify, ipteificirtn, angebcn 0. 
spectacle, (= show) ^d^aufpUl n. st8, 

sle ; spectacles, (= glasses. Onllc 
/. sen. 
speecb, ^pra4)e/ 
spirit t— in good spirits, gittct 

®mg(. 
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spirited, ttittt(<0. 

splendid, ptad^t90U. 

splendor, ®Ian) m. sged. 

spot,® telle/. *in, 9Udm. tM, «te46.5. 

spread i — ^sp. abroad, ocrbrettcii ; 

sp. ont, auftbrcitcn. 
spy, 'Zpion m. snS, sne. 
stable, <^tan m. «Ied, sdlle. 
stand, flc^en 0. ; st. by, tcifle^en O. 

(<la/.); At. stiU, flelpcit bktbcti O. f. 
standing noun, ^te^ett n. ^nd. 
start, abfa^rcti 0. f. 
state-counsellor, ^taattrat^m. «t^^, 

station (railway), So^nf^pf m. *fd, 

»dfe. 
stay, bkibctt 0. I, fi^ ouf^alten O. 

27.18; St. a-vray, tvegblcfben, forts 

blctbcn, au«b(eiben 32.3. 
steal, fie^kn O. 
step v., trcrctt 0. f. ; st. in, eititrcten. 

— noun, ®tufe /". sen, 
still adj. :— stand st., flebeti 0. bUh 

ben 0. f. ; bold 8t.,flin f}atun O. 
still adv. (= yet), tio(^. 
stocking, iZtnimpf m. sfeS, s&mpfe. 
stone, <Zt«in m. sued, *ne. 
stony, fleinern. 
storm, ®etoittcr n. ^x^, >x. 
stormy, fUirtnig. 
story, ®efcbici)te/ sen. 
straigbt, gera^e. 
stranger, 9i*entb adj. cu n^uiu 
street, ®traf|e/ sen. 
strengtb, Staitf. softe. 
strcngtben, flarfcn. 
strike, (the attention of any one) aufs 

faflen 0. f. (da^.). 
strive, fircben ; st. tow^ard, tntQts 

genflrcbcn {dat.). 
stroll about, fidf ^cntmtreibctt O. 
strong, flarf (a in comp. ). 
student, ^tubetit m. sten, ;ten. 
stair, 3toff wi. sfe«, sfe. 
subject, ®e0enfianb m. s\>i, sanbe. 
submit, f!(^ bequcmeit. 
suburb, ^orfkaHf. sobte. 
succeed, gelmgcti 0. : used only in 

third pcrs., e.g., I succeed, c8 gelingt 

mir. 
success, CFrfoIg m. s%%, s^e. 
sucb, fo(c|) (170) ; s. a, tin folc^r ; s. 

a tbing, fo etipad. 
suffer, bulben. 
suiTering, £eiben n, suS, sn. 
auffloe, binrci<^en. 
suit, recbtfete O. f. {dat.). 
•umn&er, ®ommcr m. std; sr ; sum- 
mer-bouse i—little 8., ®arten' 

bciuftcben ». sn«, sn. 



sunbeam, ^onnetiflra^l m. «tt, »bt 

Sunday, S^ontitag m. sgS, cge* 

sure, fi^er ; to be s«, vnav, frctUi^ 6(t 

surely, boc^.46.1. 

surprise, tibcrrafd^'eit. 

surriiui|d, umxin%'tn, umgc'ben O, SQt 

8-vrear, fd>todretl O. 53^ 

siveet, fuf. ^ 

swim, fcbmimmen 0. ^, or f. 

sympatby, X^eilna^me/. 



table, 3:ifdl» m. se$; st. 

take, ne^men O. ; (take a road) thu 
fc^Iageit O. ; t. care, fic^ in MOfl 
ne^mcn ; t. a Journey, wrreifen f . 5 
t. oir, audj^tet^en 0. ; t. out, bttou^ 
ncl^mcn ; t. part, S^eil ncbmcn (in, 
an) ; t. part in, taitma^^in 44.9 ; t« 
pity on, fi(^ crbarmen {gen.)\ u 
possession of, ftd> beinac^tigcn 
(gen.) ; t. up, oufnc|)mctt. 

talk, reben ; t. about, bcfpreclKn 0, 

taste, fc^me^en. 

tea, 'Slytz m. scS. 

teacber, £e^rer m. axB, st. 

tell, fngen, crjablen 27.19, 28.9. 

ten&ple, Scntpel /n. sli, A. 

ten, jcl)n. 

tenant, 93et9of)ner m. sxi, at, 

termination, ^d)lui m. sffe<, sftffc 

terrace, Serraffe/. sen. 

terrible, fcbrectlic^. 

tban, aid. 

tbank, banfen {dat. ). 

tbankful, banCbar. 

tbat pron. or pronH adj., {en (fi^A^n 
opposed to this, 1G5-6), ber (166.2) 
a5, 11.5; biedlO.8; {as,anUcHofa 
relative) berfeniae (1()8) 45.12. — conj, 
ba^ ; (= in order that) bantit; in 
comp'n with prep^ns, bos (365.36). 

tike art., ber etc (03). — adv., tbe • • • 
tbe • • • {before comparatives), ie . . . 
beflo . . . 

tbeatre, Xl^eater n. iX%, st. 

tben, bonn, (correl. to if) fo, alfp 55, 
ba 56 ; till tb., bt« taf)in. 

tbere, bert, ba ; tbere is, are etc. t§ 
m etc. (154.46,(2), e« gicbt {ace 292. 
3a) ; go tb., ^inge^cn 0. 

tbereupon, barauf. 

tbey, fte (151) ; (= people, one) man 
(IbS). 

tbing : — sucb a tb., fo ctmad. 

tbink, benfen N. irr. (of, anf ; upon, 
an); (= entertain an opinion) i^ab 
ten 0. 38.3; (= suppose one's f^elf) 
glauben {followed by ii\/ln.). 

tbird, brit't. 
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tlkfnt, iCttrfl fit. *M. 

tlilrsty t — ^be tli*, burfhn. 

tills, bi(# (165-«) ; btv (166.2) ; Uk. 

e-vcnlng, f^eutt 9(bctib. 
tbitlier, baf)in ; go tli., ^in^thtn 0. f. 
tl&oii, bu (151). 

tlionglU, ®thanU m. etni, «eii 
thonsand, taufettb. 
tlircaten, bro^^ett {dat ace). 
tlirec, bret. 
tliresliold, <3id)totUt f. «en. 



tlirongli prep.^ tttvd^ {ace.). — flkfw., 
^tnburc^ ' " 

men O. f. 



prep., 
37.11; 



get tik., burd)foms 



tl&ro-vir, mcrfen 0. (at, auf, ace.). 

tbrust, flecfen. 

tl&vindergtonn, ®twitttv n. std/ sr. 

tbufl, affo 25.11, fo 26.a 

Oky, bein (lU etc.). 

tight, cng. 

till t— 1« tlien, bid babin* 

time, 3cit/. «ten ; (= turn, sucoession) 

Wtal n. sli, sle ; a long t., lange ; 

tbis t., biedmal ; at tliat t., batnaU. 
tired, ttitibc (of, gen.). 
title, Xitel m. 4d, •!. 
to, KU (da^.) ; (to a place) nac^ {dot.) ; 

(to a concert, theatre) in {ace.) : very 

often to be omitted, the governed 

noun being put i7i the dative : (as 

sign of infiiL ) )u ; in order to, uiti 

. . . i|U. 
to-day, f^tatt ; to-day's, bcr ^eutige 

45.7. 
together, %uS«mmtn, bcifammcn ; 

meet t., )ufammcntreff(n 0. \» ; t. 

vritlk, fammt {dot. ). 
toilet, toilette/. «en. 
to-morroiv, morgett. 
too, {qualifying adj. or adv.) )U ; (= 

also) auc^. 
totally, gattilid^. 
tovrard, gcgcn {ace. ) ; (toward a place) 

nac^ ((2a^. ) ; (= to meet) cntgcgcn ; 

striire t«, entgegenflrcbeti (dat. ). 
to-vrn, (2tabt /. «atte ; quarter of 

tike t., (^tabrtl^cil m. «U, s(e. 
track, ®a^n /. «neit. 
tranquil, rubig* 

transaction, Oorgotia fTi. sfl§r *An9e. 
transport baclc, (in thought) |uriicfs 

benfcn N. irr. 
traveller, 9Yeifenb adj. as noun. 
tread, bctrcten 0. 
treasure, ^c^a$ m. s^ed, «&^e. 
tree, Ooum, m. sm(€, «aumc ; little 

t., Saumc^n n. end, *n. 
treeless, baumlod. 
tremble, bcbcM* 
troop, Ztupt^f. fen. 
3 



trouble, 9lii|^e/. 

true, toabr, (= faithful, trusty) tfcu] 

it is t., %xoat» 
truly, toabrlic^. 
trunk, Coffer m, 9X%, *t. 
trust, trauen {dot. ). 
trutb, 9»aljrl)cit/. stcn. 
try, pvohivtn 84.8, ocrfuc^ 40. di 
Turkey, Siirfei /. 
turn, biegcn 0. 37.10; t. baek, |im 

rticffebrcn. 
t-vrelttb, \toblft* 
t-wentietli, j^toonitgfl. 
twenty, jtoaniig. 
tivice, gwelmal. 
tvro, }toci ; tbc t-wo, bie bcibett 49.4 

59. 

unavirares, uni»erfel()cnd. 
unebanged, utiocranbert. 
uncle, Onfcl m. sId, sL 
uncomfortable, un^iimiid}. 
under, uittcr ((ia<. or ace. 376). 
understand, oerflebett O. ; come to 

an understanding, fic^ ocrflanbic 

gen. 
nndertaking,Untcnte|^nten n. *n9, sn. 
unexpected, tincrwartet ; unexpect" 

edly, uncrwarretcr 3Betfe. 
unfortunate, ungliitflic^ ; unfor- 
tunately, leiber. 
ungrateful, tinban(6ar. ^ 

unbappy, iingludflid). 
unliarness, audfpannett* 
united, cintg. 

university, Untoerfttat/. stcn. 
unknoMTu, unbefannt. 
unnecessary, unnotbig* 
unpleasant, unangencbnu 
unseasonable, ungclegen. 
until, bid ; not until, crfl • . • tocmu 

erf*4.'i.6. 
un-virell, uniDObI* 
up^ f)inauf 47.9; f^ttan 47.10; berauf 

00 : see the verbs. 
upon, auf {dat. or ace. 876) ; (think 

upon) on {ace.); upon -vrbicb, 

iDorauf. 
upward, in bic ^o^e 49.7. 
urgent, inflanbig. 
uses— make u. of, f!c^ bebicntfl 

{gen.). — v. use to, pflegcn |U. 
used, (= accustomed) gctoobnt {aee.\ 
useA&l : — be u. to, nii^n {dat.), 
useless, unntit^. 



vain I— in v., oergcbciid. 
valley, Z^al n. At€, >dler. 
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▼«l«e v., fdfi^ttu — noun; of aolld 

▼»ry, oerfc^ic^cti fein 0, f. 
▼entnre, burfen K irr. 
▼ery, fc^rr, recftt 25. a 
▼•fltibule, Oorfaal m. *\S, sf&Ie. 
▼icinity, Ra()e/. 
victim, Opftr n. «r8, »t. 
-village, SSorf n. «fed, fftrfer. 
villain, Softwtc^t m. eii, ster. 
violinist, Ofolitifptelcr m. «t8, *r. 
virtue, Sngenb/. »ben. 
voice, ^tfmme/. «en. 
volume, f&anb m. std, «ftnbe. 
voluntary, frcitoiHia. 
vote, ftimmen. 
vulgar, 0cmcin. 



-wagon, SBagen m. snS, sn, 

ivait, toarten ; -vr. fbr, marten (gen.) 

18.11, iDarten auf (ace.) 28.4, 42.2. 
-vraiting noun^ SBarten n. snS. 
walk, geben 0. f. 40.8 ; go to w., fpas 

i^ierett ge^en (3i3.L6). 
w^ander, toonbcnt ^. or f. 
-wanderer, SeBottbcrcr »i. srd, «r. 
-want to, tDoIItti y. irr, ■ 
^urar, ^Heg m. sged, ^ge. . 
-warm, warm (a i/i contp.) ; w^armly, 

innig 8.8. 
warrior, ^ricger m. srS, st. 
« -watcb, Uffvf. «ren. 
water, 3Baffer n. siS, st. 
-w^atering-place, SBab n. sbed, sobet. 
w^ay, (= road) : — w, out, ^(udmcg m. 

sfl!^' -flc ; give -w., nac^geben O. ; 

liglit one's -w., fid^ fdylagen 0. ; 

— (= manner) ?lrt unfc f&tiU f. ; in 

every w^., auf icbe 3Beifc. 
we, wit, man (185) 38.2. 
-wear, (as clothes) tragen 0. ; (= last) 

fic^ ^alren 0. 40.5. 
-weary adj. , mute, iiberbrufftg (gen. ). 

— v. ermiiben. 
w^eatber, SBctter n. crd. 
-week, VHodftf. «en. 
w^eigli, toiegen 0. 
-welcbuie o^'., wftlfommen. — noun^ 

SBidfommen n. «nd. 
^velfare, ®Itict n. c!d. 
well adv., wol^l, gut 18.7, 21.1 ; weU- 

beliaved, artig $ be -w., (tintm) 

wo^l Uin 41.6.— a<y., (= healthy) 

wohn.l, gefunb27.1. 
IVest, SBeflen m. end. 
wbatproTi. interrog. or comp. rela- 
tive, nai (173 etc.).— adj. y tt)a« fur 

60 ; wb. sort of, waf fur ; wbat 

Is (before adj.), ba« 26.1. 



whatever, waft . . . oiu^ (179.4) 33.QL 

waft 46.4 
-wben, <n^«TO^. or conw. relative;, 

wann ; relative, totnn 28.10, no 33L 

11, alft 29.21, xoit 35.5; conditional^ 

»<nn 10.2,7. 
ivkence, wober. 
-wbere, n>o ; (= -whither) mo^in 43.3; 

-wbereby, we^urc^* 
-wberever, n>obin • . . autf^ 29.14. 
-wbetber, ob. 
-wbicb, tvelc^ (174 (;^c.) ; toithprepoti- 

tions, n>03 (173.2); (way) in w^b., 

WW 28.9. 
wbile or -wbUst, wa|prcnb, tobem. 
-wbisper, fliiflem. 
wbite, wetfi. 
-wbitber, wo^{n. 
-wlko, interrog. or comp. relative^ »er| 

relative, btv, welc^er. 
-wboever, wer 40.3. 
w^bole, gani ; on tbe -wk., tat 9att« 

jcn. 
-wby, warum. 
-wicked, bod. 
-will, (= want, intend) wollen If. irr, ; 

expressing futurity simply, to h€ 

rendered by friture of the principal 

verb. 
IVilliam, 9EBiIbe(sn ni. «mft. 
-wlllini^, gem or gcmc. 
w^indow^, S^enfter n. iV&, fX ; iv-.-pane, 

^nf^erfdjeibc/. *en. 
-wine, aSB<in m' cneS, snc ; -w.-bottle, 

SBeinftafdx /. sen ; Rbine -w., 

dtbeinwetn m. sni, »ne. 
-winter, SBinter m. stS, et. 
-wipe, abwifc^en, wifc^cn. 
-wisb, 2Bunfc^ m. e?^eS, sunfc^*. — w., 

wunfc^cn, woaen N'. irr. 38.7. 
-w^itb, mit; (= at the house of) bei; 

(= among) bti 70 ; (-with rage) oor. 
witbout, ol^ne ; obne ba# 70. 
-woman, SBeib n. shti, ibex; 9ratt^ 

sauen 6.15, 27.25; An&erican -w., 

tlmertfancrin/. ^nnen. 
-wonder, M wunbcm (at, fiber ace. ) ; 

impersonally, I -wonder, eft wum 

bert mid), etc. 
-wonderful, wunberbar. 
wrooden, boUcm* 

work, (= labor) tlrbeit/ »ten ; (liter- 
ary) 3BeM n. sled; »U.—v., arbcitcn. 
-workman, ^rbeitcr m. tvi, *t. 
world, 9Be(t /. «ten ; part of tbe 

-w., 9EBe(tt|pefl m. stft, *U ; in tlM 

w., auf ber Skit 27.81. 
worry, fid) plagen. 
-worse I— grow w., fl<^ wrfd^Icd^tent 
wortby, wurbtg (gefi.), wertb 27.25. 
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would,>^a« aux^y^ to he rendered by 
pret. suhj. or conxTl of principal 
verb ; -w. rattker^mod^ttpret subj.^ 
mod)te Iteber 38.10. 

-viroiind, SBunbe/. sen. — ^t;., Mrtounben. 

-write, i^teihm 0, 



yard, ^of m. »fc3, sBfe. 
year, ^ai)t n. «re6, »re j 

fcit Satirett. 
yes, ia ; boc^ 41.2. 
yet, no^, bo4» 55. 



fbr years. 



yesterday, gcflem ; day Tbeibre y«, 

oorgefleni* 
yield, nac^lafTeit 0. 
yonder, boru 
you, i^r<» ®tc (158). 
young, tting (u ifi conip.) ; y. lady, 

9rauletn n. sxii, »n. 
your, eucr, 31) r (l^-^)- 
yours, bcr Sbrige etc. (159.5). 
yourself, eucl),'ft(^ (155); felbcr ot 

felbn (155.5). 
youtb, (= young man) 3ttnglftig tn, 

•8«, «Se. 
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'lation into French. 12nio W 

Case. Translator, (Eoj^litih into French) : 1.39 

'.,. ^' Ceng^embre. French InBtrnctor. 12mo 1.35 

Cengembre. Frcuch Reader. 8vo %... -.. 1^ 

Cibert. Introductory French Manual 13mo 1.00 

^*^ James and Mole French-English Dictionary. 8to. n£ roan 2.00 

M Maistre, X. de CEuvres Competes 1-50 

^^^^ Maistre, X. de. Voyage au tour de ma Chambre. 12nio. Paper £0 

C-^^CL Musset. Un Caprice. Comedle. 12mo. .^aper 30 

^'^^^^^sOtto. French Couven?ation Grammar. 12mo. Boan l.TO 

French Reader to the above. ByF.I50cher 1.50 

Key to Otto's French Grammar. i2mo. Paper 75 

Parlez*vous Francais ? o'l I>o Yoa Speak French ? 16mo. Bds 60 

Racine. <£nvres Clioisles, (Berenice, B^azet, Mithridale, Iphige 

nic, Phedre, Esther, Athalie.) ISmo. Bds....; 1.05 

O ' L. PYLODET'S FRENCH SERIES. 
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Beginning French. 16mo. Boards 60 

Beginner's French Reader., a Companion to "BeginnlBg French.'* 

With iUnstrations. ICmo. Bds 60 

Second French Reader 1.33 

Couttes de Rot^e. P^tit Tr^sor po^tlqne des Jennes -Penonoes. 

l8mo 18 

La Litterature Franpaise Classique. i*nio 1.75 

La Litterature Fran9alse Contemporaine. i2mo '. 1.BO 

Mere l.*Oie. Ponies, Chansons et Rondes Enfimtlncs. Avec Dins* 

tratluns. 8vo. Fancy Boards — 60 

Plod U. Lucie. French and English Conversations. ISmo — 7^ 

Sadler. Translating English into French. With Notes aad Vo- 

oabalarj. 12mo 129 

Smith & NugenVs French-English Dictionary. l8mo LW 

St. Pierre. P^nl et Virginie, et La Chanmiere Indienne. ISmo. 

Boards 60 

Urbino Series ('•r Translating English into French). 16mo fiO 

Witcomb and Bellenger's Guide to French Conversation. 
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